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A 350 TON MERRY-GO-ROUND! 


A one of the nation’s largest 
producers of concrete build- 
ing blocks, The Geist Coal and 
Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was among the first to 
face the demand for increased 
production to meet urgent build- 
ing requirements. Producing 
two million blocks during 1943, 
the company still had to turn 
down as many orders as it ac- 
cepted. A critical shortage of 
full-time, experienced help and 
the lack of additional production 
machinery stymied efforts to in- 
crease production. 


Seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem, Geist devised a plan for op- 
erating 24 hours a day, using 


part-time labor and depending 
upon a modern Towmotor han- 
dling system to maintain an un- 
interrupted flow of production. 
Today, Geist production figures 
are among the three or four 
highest in the country, its daily 
output of 25,000 blocks — an in- 
crease of 400% over the 1943 
figure—represents maximum 
machine capacity. 


Towmotors on this operation 
transport 350 tons of blocks per 
day from block-making machines 
to curing rooms and to stockpiles 
and shipping. At this point,empty 
racks and steel loading plates are 
picked up by the Towmotors 
and returned to the machines, 


where the cycle begins anew. 


For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 

. a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and “know- 
how” gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. Send 
for your copy of the Towmotor 
Lift Truck ANALYSIS GUIDE 
today. Towmotor Corporation, 
1235 East 152nd Street, Cleve 
land 10, Ohio. 


TAKE I!T UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 








| Baker lick 
House of KARAGHEUSIAN 





Baker Fork Trucks at the Roselle, N. J. Spinning 
Plant of A. and M. Karagheusian, Inc., make 
these savings handling heavy bulky bales of wool. 


This company is one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers and importers of Chinese and Persian carpets, as 
well as a leading manufacturer of domestic rugs. Bales 
of wool, weighing from 350 to 1200 Ibs. are received 
in carload lots from all parts of the world. The Baker 
Fork ‘Trucks unload these bales and transport them to 
storage and processing departments—saving up to 50% 
in manpower hours over former methods. One of the 
trucks stacks bales for storage to a height of over 200 
inches, enabling the company to use up to 20% more 


Member: 


Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 
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warehouse space. 


At the Roselle plant, the wool is processed by washing, 
scouring, dyeing, and spinning into yarn. It is then 
shipped to other plants where it is woven into the nation- 
ally known “Gulistan” rugs for which the House of 
Karagheusian is famous. 

Our files contain many case histories of Baker Trucks mak- 


ing similar savings in all types of plant and warebouse 
operations. A Baker Material Handling Engineer will 


gladly show you how they may be applied to your problem. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2176 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Limited 
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Aviation’s Vital Ground Link 


TWO BIG REASONS why air travel 
is so safe and comfortable ail the 
way are modern motor trucks and 
busses. No other industry is more 
conscious of quality engineering 
from a performance and safety 
standpoint ... and none has given 
more universal acceptance to White 
Super Power Trucks and White 
Coaches. 

Since the first air mail was flown 
+++ White Trucks have helped to 


build and maintain airports . . . they 
are a familiar sight on every flight, 
refueling planes, hauling mail, 
cargo, meals. And today’s larger 
passenger planes are calling into 
service increasing numbers of 
White 45-passenger coaches 
to provide trans- 
portation between 
airports and city 
terminals. 

The many trans- 


portation links which White pro- 
vides in aviation’s chain of needs 
have given rise to a saying among 
aviation men, which truck ownefs 
have known for many years ..: 
“White knows transportation from 
the ground up.” 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPAN! 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. $4 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANT 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montredl 
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FISK INDUSTRIAL 
SOLID TIRES 


with NEOPRENE CONSTRUCTION 


GROOVED TREAD 


Best for the heavy 
loads. Grooved tread 
spreads the wear 
evenly. 


NON-SKID TREAD 


Best on damp sur- 
faces, on ramps and 
where the going is 
rough, 


MULTI-CUSH 


Cushions the ride and 
provides good traction. 
Best for hauling” handle 
with care” loads. 


PLAIN TREAD 


Makes steering easier, 
provides longer wear. 
Popular for all types 
of service. 


YOU GET THESE ADVANTAGES 


TREAD STOCK. Neoprene is scientifically 
treated for low rolling resistance, consequent- 
ly wears slow and evenly. Cutting, chipping 
and abrasion are minimized with this new 
construction. 

DIRECT BONDING. Natural rubber binding 
stock applied to steel rims, bonds tire firmly. 
LAMINATED TREAD. Applied hot from the 
calender, layer on layer, even distribution is 


assured. Fisk is an all-tread tire. 

UNIFORM HEIGHT. All tires are strictly uni- 
form, since laminated tread fits more evenly 
in the mold. 

When outfitting your industrial trucks, 
tractors and trailers, be sure of the best with 
Fisk. See your Fisk Distributor for full details. 
Fisk Tire Company, Division of United States 
Rubber Company. 


INDUSTRIAL 


TIME TO RE-Tint 
Reg. U. S. Pat Of 


FISK 


SOLID TIRES 
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Guy HERMAN VAN TRAILERS 
Get all these advantages... DIRECT 


@SIZABLE SAVINGS FROM OUR 


The price of a Herman van trailer to you is low because it is a direct F ACTORY 





















“factory-to-you” transaction. No commissions. No middleman’s 
profit . . . no out-of-town overhead to pay for. Dealing direct with TO 


YOU 


Herman gives you Dollar savings—plus other benefits. 


@EXPERIENCED PRODUCTION 


From start to finish, your order is under the personal supervision of a 
Herman executive, who knows the requirements of the furniture and 
warehousing industry in addition to the technique of building better 
bodies. A Herman is RIGHT in every way. It’s “INDUSTRY 
DESIGNED.” 


@ALL-STEEL...ALL-WELDED 


Years of experience building hundreds of van trailers has taught us 


how to put the most value into All-Steel . . . . 
All-Welded construction . . . bodies that look IT’S EA SY 
better, last longer . . . and operate with lowest T oO DEAL 






maintenance costs. Quality equipment that WwW i th HERM AN 
makes you proud to own a HERMAN. 







Just write to E.C. Simmons at Herman 
Body Co., St. Lovis. He specializes 
in van trailers exclusively. 
He will send you photographs, 
drawings and complete descrip- 
tion. Later he will discuss 
the details with you by 


phone. 
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Less Transit Time — 
More Sales Time 





International air express service 
to Europe and the Middle East, 
as well. 
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_MOVE, STACK 


Now! LIFT, 


TRANSTACKEI 


Low price brings modern material 
handling methods within reach of all! 


Nos for the first time every business—every 

industry can use modern, money-saving ma- 

terial handling methods at new low cost. 

PLATFORM TYPE 
TRANSTACKER 


Because in the new Transtacker, Automatic’s 
engineers have developed a high-lift stacker that 
sells for as low as $1800. And while it will move, 
lift and stack up to 4000 pounds, it weighs only 
1900 pounds. This means you can safely use 
Transtacker, even if your floor and elevator ca- 
pacities are limited. 


Capacity 4000 pounds 


For stacking unit loads 
on skid platforms. 


With all the advantages of the famed Trans- 
porter that moves any kind of material with 
amazing ‘“touch-of-your-thumb” ease, Tran- 
stacker now gives you an electric hydraulic lift 
that stacks your product at new heights to in- 
crease storage capacity. With finger-tip control it 
lifts up to 4000 pound loads in a matter of 
seconds... smooth, controlled lowering speed 
for utmost safety. Mail coupon for facts. 


OPEN FACE PALLET 
TYPE TRANSTACKER 
—Capacity 3000 
pounds—With  suit- 
able forks for stack- 
ing open face pallet 


SUSPENDED LOAD 
TYPE PALLET TRAN- 
STACKER — Capacit 

2500 pounds — With 
suitable forks for 
stacking double 
or open face pallets. 


STRADDLE TYPE PAL- 
LET TRANSTACKER — 
Capacity 4000 
pounds —With suit- 
able forks for stack- 
ing double face or 


open face pallet loads. 





— 
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FINGER TIP CONTROLS LOAD 
Cartons, crated goods, hard-to-handle ma- 
teriz al—one man or girl hauls, lifts and 
stacks to full storage heights. 


ENORMOUS SAVINGS IN SHIPPING 
Pick up merchandise from ground level and 
deposit it on truck or trailer. A three-man 
operation becomes a one-man operation. 


rer 











LIFTS HEAVY MACHINE PARTS 
When heavy machine parts must be 
lifted to working height, let Tran- 
stacker safely lift it and place it. 


This can be your trucker—easily, efficiently 
stacking your material with Transtacker. 
Extra storage space is yours free. 


te 
Rb ctdvedeceteneoeeetets SSCHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESESESSSHESHSESSSSESESESESCEEEEEE 


Automatic TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Diy. OF THE YALE @ TOWNE MEG, co, 
115 West 87th St., Dept. M, Chicago 20, Illinois 


Please mail me without cost or obligation, complete facts about 
the NEW TRANSTACKER. p > 


TT) Mined am ARC, Spedbsiit dah audi Givuie sig mdteild Wind. SUN das's deep anahn Sekucaturueulaece ecccccecvccce cc DBoccccscocccscece 
St Gi o5$ 059 60400b0060000066600000000006006 000s b0sceseseedscabeddodocsbank adn 
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(4) The Livestock Car 















(5) The Refrigerator (P.F.E.) Car 


(6) The Box Car 


(7) The Gondola 





























(8) The Flatear 
















teste 
(9) The Automobile Car 











































(2) The Tank Car 


Byrn (1) The Hopper Car 


PACIFIC 


ransportation — 
Tailored to | 


OM WADUSTRY 


To most effectively meet the needs of American Industry, 












Union Pacific provides a fleet of freight cars specifically 


designed to transport all types of materials and merchandise. 


Sturdily constructed and efficient in mechanical oper- 
ation are the various types of freight cars pictured on 
this page. This safe, dependable rolling stock is a 
vital factor in providing transportation for the com- 
merce of the nation. 





The trained knowledge and experienced skill of thousands 
of Union Pacific employees keep shipments rolling on 
schedule over the time-saving Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast. Experienced traffic 
specialists, from coast-to-coast, are ready to assist you. Let 
them help you with your next shipment. 


For fast, dependable service ... 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


% Union Pacific will, upon request, 
gladly furnish industrial or mer- 
cantile concerns with information 
regarding available sites having 

\weS trackage facilities in the territory 

it serves. Address Union Pacific 


Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











——. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Strategic Middle Eoute 
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ates a ‘drop-frame’ with 


RUGGEDNESS IDENTICAL TO THAT OF 
STRONGEST “STRAIGHT-FRAME” VANS 


All the extra pay-load space, with floor 
at almost “street level,” is now available 
without the weaknesses of former “simi- 
lar” models. 

No longer is the “drop-frame” merely a 

y placed up on a “cut-down” chassis. 

This newest, much bigger Trailmobile is 
engineered as one prescribed unit! So it 
maintains the character of all other 
Trailmobiles—each model made the 
strongest possible trailer of its type and 
weight — according to exclusive ELEC- 
TRONIC stress-measurement.>X 

The “rails” of this Trailmobile under- 
Structure are typical load-distributing 
beams, that “spread” load-concentrations 
throughout many bolsters! These rails 
are joined to those in front of the drop 
by a new-type bulkhead and special 
formed-plate construction, that permits 
the “drop” to be as firm and strong as 
though it were a section of a regular 

Straight-beam frame” itself.” 
AUGUST, 14946 


Bolsters are closely spaced and of 
unique outrigger design, integrally 
“tongued” to the rails, thereby prevent- 
ing “buckling,” and gaining all the 
strength of channel-shaped, solid mem- 
bers. Thus they employ completely all 
the extraordinary load-carrying capac- 
ity of Trailmobile’s standard sides. 

These sides are of double-trusses in 


“diamond” arrangement, with big posts 
every 18 inches. The under-carriage is 
also Trailmobile’s standard, acknowledg- 
ed the “easiest pulling in the industry”— 
with tubular axles, our standard free 
springing, truly “horizontal” radius-rods 
properly rubber-bushed, and with all 
the oversize “parts” that increase resist- 
ance to side-play 25%. 

So all in all, this model is ideal for 
heavy-duty hauling. It offers specific 
advantages to those with heavy, bulky 
freight, requiring low-level loading. See 
it at your nearby Trailmobile Branch. 
*kWrite. Get the complete story of Trail- 
mobile’s design and construction by 
Electronic stress-measurement. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
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TRAILMOBILE%= 
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- 71 “Homefolks” Service Centers 





are insisting 
on $ob-Kated economy 


Your experience with trucks tells you that a 
truck that fits the job . .. is a better truck. 


You make more and quicker trips. You get 
maximum operating economy. Your truck 


stays on the job ... and it lasts longer. 


There’s a Dodge Job-Rated truck engineered 
and built to fit your job. 


It has the right engine power, the right clutch, 


transmission and rear axle ratio to move the 
weights you carry. It has the right axles, 
springs, frame, and tires to carry your loads 


more dependably . . . and at rock-bottom cost. 


That’s why, today, so many movers are insist- 
ing on trucks that fit their jobs . . . dependable 
economical, long-lasting Dodge Job-Rated 


trucks! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE“““TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS “Job-Rated” TRUCKS! 
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Wen there’s work to be done—efficiently ... look to. 


Battery Powered 


Industrial Trucks 


Serving more than 300 fields of industry and distribution, 
dectric industrial trucks perform material-handling 
tasks with a versatility and efficiency beyond those of 
any other system. You'll find the prime reason for this 
record in the following exclusive advantages of battery 


power a1 


PLANNED POWER RESERVE—with properly applied 
high-capacity batteries, you can have all the power you 
want, whenever you want it. Huge overload capacity, 
many times the normal output, delivers smooth surges 
of extra power for fast acceleration, for climbing ramps 
ot handling the heaviest loads quickly and continually. 


LOWEST COST ENERGY—Electric power—tops in re- 
liability and economy for all industrial power require- 
ments—excels as mobile power for material handling 
when used with efficient and trouble-free battery driven 
trucks. 


24-HOUR OPERATION— month after month, year 
after year at lowest overall operating cost. On round-the- 
clock operations, the second and third shifts are furnished 
afresh, cool ready-to-use power supply—no need for 
stand-by trucks. With shorter hours of use per day, 
batteries may remain in the trucks while charging. 


BEST AND SAFEST EVERYWHERE—Battery power is 
quiet, clean and fume-free, eliminating product con- 
tamination. Other economy and fatigue-saving advan- 
tages include fingertip control, smooth effortless starting, 
safe tamper-proof speed, precise control when spotting 
loads, no idling cost in fuel or wear when not working. 


These exclusive advantages are proved by the fact 
that more than 90 per cent of the electric industrial trucks sold 
in the past twenty years are still in service. 


* 
Ideas for immediate savings in the MATERIAL- 
HANDLING HANDBOOK and UNIT LOADS. THEY’RE FREE®> 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


208A South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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MEVERCORD TRUCK DECALS will do 


@ lasting low-cost advertising job ! 


trucks ‘‘on the street’’. Investigate this modern 
method of truck decoration...for your new fleet. 
Designing service free. Please address all your 
inquiries to Department 30-8. 


Utilize the free advertising space on the tops, 
sidepanels, visors, backs and cab doors of your 
trucks...with weather-tested Meyercord Truck 
Decals. They’re durable, washable, easily applied. 


This modern method of truck decoration and let- 
tering is economical to use for a dozen trucks or a 
thousand! Products, trademarks, slogans can be 
reproduced in any size, color or design at a fraction 
of handpainting time and cost. Overnight speed of 
application of Meyercord Truck Decals keeps your 


FREE! TRUCK VISUALIZER 
Contains helpfui hints on lettering, 
decorating; with outline diagrams 
for experimental designing of many 
body types —from panel deliveries 
to vans and tank trucks. Send for 
your free copy... TODAY! 


THE MEYERCORD CO., 5323 WEST LAKE STREET © CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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HERE'S IMPARTIAL PROOF 






/. FACT: 14% of all Mack 
Trucks on the road today were 
built before 1929...every seventh 
Mack is over 16 years old; 










2 e FACT: Closest runner-up, make “B” 
has only 10.3% trucks on the road with 
16 years service to their credit. 

















3. FACT: Make “C” has only 


7.8% trucks now in use 16 years. 











4, FACT: Make “D” has only 6.6% of 
their trucks still operating after 16 years. 












(The basic figures are from the latest MORE Mack Trucks are still rolling profitably for owners—years after 


authoritative national survey of 9 ' i i 
ener. they’ve paid for themselves in dependable service—than any other make. 















Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, New York. Factories 
at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities for service and parts. 





Performance 
Counts! 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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This new Fruehauf Furniture 
Van is but one of 18 
Fruehaufs in the fleet. 


Schlairet 
whe boys use 
ERUEHAUPS: 


@ There’s just no stopping this busy Ohio family! 
Their business is evidence of their progress. Confin- 
ing their operation within this State, the Schlairets, 
of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, have grown from a small one- 
man office in the old Gas. House to three modern 
offices with 55 employees in Mt. Vernon, Columbus, 
and Marion — with freight terminals in all these three 
cities and Delaware, Ohio, as well. 


80,000 Lbs. A MONTH IN 1919... 
NOW 1,500,000 Lbs. A DAY! 


When E. A. (Dad) Schliairet started hauling over 
mud roads to Columbus with a single truck, the 
monthly total of 80,000 Ibs. of freight seemed like 
a staggering figure. Today, with 18 Fruehauf Trailers 
and a fleet of trucks, the company moves 1,500,000 
Ibs. a day with ease. “And,” 
as Dad Schlairet says, 

“when our operations in- 
crease, we'll add still more 
Fruehaufs!” 


Back Row—Lawrence Schliairet, 

E. A. Schlairet, Paul Schiairet 

Front Row—James Schiairet and 
Charles Schlairet 


TRAILERS FOR EVERY 
TYPE LOAD 

Tractor-Trailer units which 
haul the bulk of this freight 
serve customers well in this area. “From open-top 
Trailers for rough freight, to closed Vans of varied 
sizes for delicate furniture and merchandise, there's 
practically no limitation to the hauling jobs we do.” 


Your nearest Fruehauf transportation engineer can 
tell you of many such success stories—of where Frue- 
haufs have played an important part in giving the 
kind of service that pays dividends to the user. Get 
the facts about the new 1946 Fruehauf line. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 
8 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 
mMERICA— 
° GET AHEAD. 


"ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION 
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A Point of Distinction 


7 ARLY in the preparation of this issue, which 
E focuses attention on the marketing of in- 
dustrial products and services in relation to other 
hases of distribution, it became necessary to 
darify the difference between industrial products 
and consumer goods. We reached the following 
conclusions: 
- 1. Industrial products are raw materials, semi- 
fnished or finished commodities used commercial- 
ly by the ultimate buyer for the production or dis- 
tribution of other commodities. 

2. Consumer goods are raw materials, semi- 
finished or finished commodities used or consumed 
noncommercially by the ultimate buyer. 

Iron ore, obviously, is an industrial raw ma- 
terial. Metal stampings are semi-finished in- 
dustrial products. Steel rails are finished in- 
dustrial commodities. All are used commercially ; 
the first two, for the production of other com- 
Modities; the third, for transportation. 

In contrast, from the viewpoint of the house- 
wife, powdered cocoa is a raw material used for 
making a beverage or for flavoring; so called 
deep freeze and dehydrated foods, for the most 
part, are semifinished products, since they require 
some preparation or cooking to make them edible; 
nylon stockings are finished goods ready to wear. 
Generally, all are bought for personal, noncom- 
mercial use or consumption by the ultimate buyer. 

Sometimes, however, the distinction is not so 
apparent. Wheat flour, for example, is a finished 
product to the miller, but to the baker, who is a 
bread manufacturer, and to the housewife, who 
bakes her own pies, flour is a raw material. It is 
sold as an industrial product to commercial 
bakeries, and as a consumer item in grocery 
stores. It is used similarly by baker and house- 
wife in the making of products for human con- 
sumption. The difference is that the baker 
produces bread and pie commercially for profit, 
while the housewife bakes noncommercially for 
household consumption only. 

It is this ultimate use of a commodity that de- 
termines its category as an industrial or consumer 
product. In the final analysis, industrial as well 
as mercantile products and services are bought 
by the ultimate purchaser to facilitate the making 
or marketing of other commodities intended for 
Sale, whereas, consumer goods and services are 
bought by the ultimate buyer for noncommercial 
Use or consumption. 
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Amortizing Durable Goods 


| Serioergpeace of durable goods experience 
higher peaks of prosperity and deeper valleys 
of depression than do manufacturers of non- 
durable goods. 

Statistics show that while the volume of non- 
durable manufactures rose only 26 percent above 
the decade-average in 1929, durable manufactures 
rose to 32 percent. During the depression of the 
early 30s, when nondurable manufactures fell 11 
percent below and suffered only a two-year de- 
pression, durable manufactures fell 58 percent 
below the decade level, and suffered a six-year 
depression. During the height of the recent war, 
nondurable production rose 50 percent above the 
1935-39 average of the Federal Reserve Index, 
while durable manufactures, at their maximum, 
rose about 134 percent. 


Several means of controlling these radical fluc- 
tuations in the durable goods industry were sug- 
gested recently by John E. Wiley, New York ad- 
vertising executive, in an address before the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Assn. Conspicuous 
among his suggestions was one on amortizing 
durable goods. 

Our present system of taxatien, which en- 
courages management to amortize the purchase 
of durable goods over a long period, Mr. Wiley 
believes, contributes to business depressions. 

Many durable goods are capitalized when they 
might be paid for out of earnings, he says. If 
more machinery for industry were bought on a 
time payment plan, comparable with the way we 
buy automobiles and household appliances, 
“doesn’t it stand to reason,” he asks, “that pur- 
chases would be more continuous and that there 
would be fewer and less violent ups and downs in 
the durable goods field ?” 

He believes that if management were persuaded 
to budget the purchase of machines on a basis of 
five or 10-year periods it would help the durable 
goods industry to smooth out the peaks and val- 
leys caused by the irregular expansion and con- 
traction of its business activity. This, in turn, 
presumably, would benefit all industry. Certainly, 
the idea is worth investigation. 


EDITOR 
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i Bion September issue will deal 
largely with the marketing of con- 
sumer goods. Some of the major 
features scheduled are: 


MARKETING TRENDS .. . by 
R. F. Chisholm, vice president and 
sales manager, Gordon and Mac- 
kay & Co., Ltd., Toronto, who dis- 
cusses, among other characteristics 
of marketing, the trend in retailing 
towards diversification. 


THE PLACE OF RETAILING IN 
DISTRIBUTION . by Gordon 
K. Creighton, assistant general 
manager, National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn., who states that the retailer's 
prime function is to act as the pur- 
chasing agent of the consumer and 
that, fundamentally, it is re-orders 
rather than orders which maintain 
the flow of merchandise. 


FINACING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CONSUMER GOODS... byE.A. 
Mattison, executive vice president, 
Bank of America, who demonstrates 
how modern banking has set up 
financing formulas for virtually every 
aspect of the production and dis- 
tribution of industrial and consumer 
products, and that these specialized 
services are available to manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers in 
the entire consumer goods field. 


PLASTICS AND THE PUBLIC. . 
by Charles M. Edwards, Jr., dean, 
School of Retailing, New York Uni- 
versity, who stresses the necessity of 
simplification of trade nomenclature 
in the rapidly expanding plastics in- 
dustry. 


FACING FACTS IN DISTRIBUTION 
. . . by Victor Lebow, sales man- 
ager, Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., 
who declares that "no matter how 
the business: community may evade 
the problems of consumption, in the 
field of distribution we come di- 
rectly face to face with the factors 
which determine the consumption 
power of this country—factors 
which govern wage rates, standards 
of living and the equitable distribu- 
tion of goods." 
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Post Office Profits 
Sir: 

In connection with the interesting 
article by Dr. John H. Frederick in 
the June issue of DistRIBUTION AGE, 
entitled “Will All Mail Be Air 
Mail?”, it seems to me that one 
very important consideration is 
entirely overlooked; that is, the 
financial effect upon the operations 
of the Post Office if the profit which 
is now earned on letter mail car- 
ried by train is eliminated or very 
largely reduced, as would be the 
ease if such letters all were to be 
carried by plane. 

In the evangelism for carrying all 
mail by air, this subject somehow 
gets itself overlooked. And yet 
were it not for the earnings made 
by the Post Office on the carriage 
of letter mail by train, many other 
valuable services of the Department, 
such as its low rates on second class 
mail for the distribution of publica- 
tions and on parcel-post, would 
have to be raised or the taxpayers 
would have to be tapped for addi- 
tional millions of dollars. 

This leads me to suggest the de- 
sirability, in the interest of level- 
headed consideration of this ques- 
tion, of an article touching upon its 
financial aspects. Such an article, 
I believe, would be unique among 
the published material on the sub- 
ject.—Robert S. Henry, Assistant to 
the President, Assn. of American 
Railroads, Washington, D. C. 


Editor’s Note: We have asked Mr. 
Henry to provide an article of the 
type he mentions for publication in 
an early issue. 


° 


Mr. Lyons Dissents 
Sir: 


As I have been out of the country 
for the past four months your 
editorials entitled “Foreign Trade 
Zone Privileges for Customs Bonded 
Warehouses” and “Rights Without 
Duties” on page 19 of the Feb., 1946 
issue have just come to my atten- 
tion. 

Although these captions cover dif- 
ferent subject matter, it so happens 
that the second title “Rights With- 
out Duties” would more appropriate- 
ly describe Mr. Gutter’s proposal 
to extend foreign trade zone privi- 
leges to warehouses. Mr. Gutter 
asks for all of the good features of 
the foreign trade zone (from a ware- 
houseman’s viewpoint) but he has 
carefully omitted saddling his clients 
(the warehousemen) with any of 
the responsibilities that a foreign 
trade zone must assume. In other 
words, in his persuasive way he 
asks for “rights without duties.” 


Under the law a foreign trade 


zone must be operated as a public 
utility with equal services and 
charges for all. Tariffs must be 
posted for public inspection. The 
operator is subject to heavy 
and penalties for violation of law 
and regulations. The grantee myst 
prepare and transmit to the Con. 
gress an annual report describing 
all activities performed in the 
along with a detailed financial state. 
ment. H.R. 4707 conveniently omits 
all of these restrictions. Bitter with 
the sweet does not mar his proposal, 
“Rights Without Duties” would have 
been a fitting caption for the first 
mentioned editorial. 


As DISTRIBUTION AGE is dedicated 
to all phases of distribution, why 
not have this publication get behing 
a program which will aid in de- 
veloping our all important import 
and consignment trade. A limited 
number of properly organized and 
equipped foreign trade zones at 
shipside in our major ports will 
serve to attract additional traffic to 
our shores; traffic, much of which 
will ultimately find its way into the 
bonded and free sections of the 
merchandise warehouses througheut 
the nation. — Thomas E. Lyons, 
executive secretary, Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board. 


Editor’s Note: To a degree, per © 
haps, Mr. Lyons’ argument is sound) § 
But the provisions both of the” 
Foreign Trade Zones Act of 194% 
and the so-called Rabin bill are sub ™ 
ject to different legal interpreta” 
tions. Moreover, we still believe ~ 
that customs bonded warehouses, a ~ 
a matter of common equity, should ~ 
have privileges similar in character 
to those that have been granted 
legally to foreign trade zones. Each 
also should be bound by the same 
laws and regulations. 


° ° 


Packing 
Sir: 


I read an article in a recent issue? 
of DISTRIBUTION AGE entitled “The 
Fifth Dimension in Packing” 
Charles L. Saperstein. I was very 
much interested by the article, ang 
would like to know where I Caf 
obtain more information with Tey 
gard to this type of packing ana 
palletizing—E. B. Inlow, purchase” 
ing agent, A. P. Green Fire Brick ~ 
Co., Mexico, Mo. 


Mr. Saperstein’s reply: In vieW ~ 
of your interest in packing, may 
I suggest that you write to Forest: 
Products Laboratory, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and ask 
for booklets and pamphlets on 
subject. Describe the type of m 
terial you are interested in packi 
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Youw’ll meet “Highways” 
wherever you go 


LL over America, “‘on every U.S. 
highway,” Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Vans are setting new 
standards of commercial trailer 
values. 

Movers and Warehousemen of 
long experience have discovered 
all the advantages they have always 
hoped to find combined in a single 
vehicle. 

For over a quarter of a century 
Highway trailer engineers have 
made it their business to know 
the requirements of motor trans- 


port—requirements which have 
never before been so strict as now. 
That’s why Highway’s is a manu- 
facturing rather than an assem- 
bling operation. 

Easy handling — economy of op- 
eration—extra years of trouble- 
free performance in hard service 
—all these are among the benefits 
that go with every Highway Trail- 
er. Write today for free color 
booklets, and learn why it will 
pay you to “let your next trailers 
be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers - Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


Cn every 


Mhigte way 





IGHWA 


AMERICAS 


TRAILERS 











ATIP FOR YOU 
MR. PRESIDENT 





WE MEAN YOU, MR. MANUFACTURER, 
MR. WHOLESALER, MR. RETAILER, MR. BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 





Three magic words will get you into production ... 


faster... get your goods on sales counters quicker... 


and help you beat competition by days .. .even weeks 





WE DID IT IN WAR, AND AGAIN WE’RE DOING IT IN PEACE 


OU’VE guessed the three words we mean 
Yy . if you ever used motor freight. 
Truck freight goes direct. The load is 
picked up when you're ready ... goes out 
as soon as you wish .. . goes direct, by the 
shortest possible route. Trucks can be routed 
direct to the factory, assembly line, store or 
warehouse. There’s no side-tracking. 
There’s an absolute minimum of handling 
.. of jolting . . . of breakage or other loss. 
When you say “ship by truck,” you save 


days ... even weeks of precious time. And 


you know what an edge that gives you... 

no matter what your business. Modern truck 

transport is often faster than the U. S. Mails 
.. even on Jong hauls. 

With pressure for deliveries what it is 
today, you can’t afford to be without the 
extra advantages of flexibility, safety and— 
over-all economy that only trucks can offer. 
Make your own inv estigation of how trucks 
can help you.. 
Trucking pe oes 
ATA. 





Gfiliated w with 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


yy AMERICAN TRUCKING woustex 
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There are four basic steps to industrial distribution 


efficiency. 


1. Realjzation by management that 


improvement is possible in physiccs distribution. 

2. Analysis and cost computation of each operation. 

3. Research to determine the best method for each 

operation. 4. Adequate organization so all opera- 
tions can be coordinated smoothly. 


Industrial Distribution 


whose responsibility it is to 
market America’s goods have 
fund it practical to consider the 
distribution of industrial products 
s different than distribution of 
cusumer goods. Trade associa- 
tions have been formed and trade 
journals established in the special 
feld of industrial distribution, and 
wllege courses are offered to pre- 
pare men for entry into that field. 
Separation of industrial from 
consumer marketing has _ been 
epecially advantageous in sales 
aid advertising. Industrial pur- 
chasing agents are different from 
household consumers both in their 
methods and their psychology. 
Differentiation between indus- 
rial and consumer products in the 
field of physical distribution, i. e., 
ransportation, storage, handling, 
packing, ete., has received less at- 
tention. Yet in physical distribu- 
in, as in marketing there are 
‘ignificant differences between in- 
dustrial and consumer goods. A 
©“mpany which recognizes those 
liferences and builds its physical 
distribution system to take account 
of them may not show an im- 
mediate gain in volume but it cer- 
tainly will show lower costs. 
Take for example the palletized 
wit load. Wartime tests demon- 
strated that it took 682 man-hours 
of handling time to move 100 tons 
of loose eargo from contractor 
through supply depot and port to 
Oerseas user, whereas the same 
amount of palletized cargo could 


fn a long time, business men 
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Secretary-Treasurer 
Drake, Stevenson, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., 
Distribution and Materials Handling Consultants, New York 


be handled over the same route in 
203 man-hours. Palletization saved 
479 man-hours, a reduction of 70 
percent in handling time. 

Despite the success the armed 
forees had with the palletized unit 
load, there has been some reluc- 
tance about using palletization for 
commercial shipments. To a cer- 
tain extent, shippers may be skep- 
tical about palletization because 
they are thinking too largely in 
terms of consumer goods and ulti- 
mate delivery at retail. All those 
who have had experience with this 
method of shipment believe there 
is a place for palletization in con- 
sumer distribution. But the im- 
portant consideration here is that 
there is an even larger place for 
it in industrial distribution. 

The Ford Motor Co. recently 
announced a far-reaching program 
for palletized shipment of spare 


parts, both from one Ford plant 
to another and from outside sup- 
pliers to Ford plants. The com- 
pany conducted tests to ascertain 
the best method of pallet loading 
and strapping for each of a num- 
ber of spare parts, and computed 
the cost of old and new methods 
so that exact savings are known. 

Ford found that palletized ship- 
ment of springs cut the combined 
ear loading-unloading time from 
96 to less than eight hours, a per- 
sonnel saving of better than 80 
percent. For delicate spindles, a 
$400 expenditure per car for pro- 
tective wooden boxes was elimin- 
ated by substituting a pallet-tray 
system at a cost (including pallet 
and tray depreciation and return) 
of only $43. 

Per-car savings of $71 for 
springs, $135 for generators, $95 

(Continued on page 84) 
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World Shortages) 


ORLD shortages of ray 
materials are more than 
serious; they are graye, 


Apparently the significance ig not 
clear to the average business man, 
Most people, even industrialists, 
seem to think the situation is paral- 
lel to the conditions which eon- 
fronted them after World War 1, 
They seem to expect that when the 
functional machinery of the 
world’s economy begins to move 
raw materials will be developed 
and production will become normal, 

It is curious that even those in 
a position to know do not seem 
to realize fully that World War 2 
was unique. Never in the history 
of humanity has there been such 
vast global consumption of raw 
materials, and such stupendous 
waste and destruction of all kinds 
in such a relatively short time. 

Unlike previous wars, the prime 
object of the one just concluded 
was not merely destruction of the 
enemy’s manpower and war ma 
teriel, it was planned and waged 
to wipe out his economy and all 
the things that made his economy 
function. Apparently few of us 
realized that in embarking on this 
vast program of destruction, we 
also were knocking over that house 
of ecards which, for the want of & 
f better term, we might call our 

ren global socio-economy. Obviously, 

Ri it is the effect of this catastrophe 

4 which must be met in rebuilding 
eg ee = So an economy, as well as a social 
= — - ie structure. 

To fill the gaps. that cannot be 
closed up with needed materials 
either because they have disap 
peared or have dwindled to neg- 
ligible quantities, we must find 
fresh sources of supply or devise 





1. TIN PLATE 
2. SCRAP STEEL 
3. COPPER 
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isipf Raw Materials 


gbstitutes—substitutes in ma- 
yrials, or substitutes in methods 
using our diminished volume of 
applies. 

The troubles Housing Expediter 
Wyatt is having with his program 
we striking examples of some 
phases of the results of scarcities 
sthey hit us at home. The veterans 
yt homes; everybody wants 
homes; and almost everybody else 
yishes to build a store, a theater, 
i factory, a warehouse, a hospital, 
some other non-residential strue- 
tue. Messrs. Wyatt and Bowles 
ssumed that obvious scarcities 
ould be corrected by a dollars- 
md-eents incentive. They con- 
sinceed Congress, and obtained 
$00,000,000 to pay subsidies or 
premiums to those who would get 
into production. But when they 
tried to find places and people for 
the expenditure of the money they 
vere amazed to discover that there 
virtually is no place to spend it. 

The producer of building ma- 
trials and equipment, good ex- 
ample of the whole economy, is 
uot seeking financial incentives: he 
wants materials. Months after the 
$00,000,000 was placed in the 
Treasury to Wyatt’s credit, he has 
ween able to spend only $5,000,000! 
At this writing, he and his asso- 
tates apparently have just begun 
get a glimmering of the fact 
that if you use materials to pro- 
duee building supplies you cannot 
lave materials to make refriger- 
tors, electric irons, automobiles, 
vatuum cleaners, railroad ears, 
Washing machines, and innumer- 
ible other desperate ‘‘musts’’ of 
the moment. 

This has led one bright mind 
hete to perceive that if you can- 
lit make washing machines, it 
may be logical for the housewife 
0 fall back on the old wash tub, 
atleast until the world’s economy 
8 readjusted; or she may make 
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more use of the community facil- 
ity, the commercial power laundry, 
which, in turn, some believe, may 
become a public utility. 

The automobile people have 
realized that steel inevitably will 
be so short, particularly sheet steel 
and galvanized sheets, that they 
have re-set their sights for 1947 
and 1948, and now say it will not 
be feasible to produce 6,500,000 
ears and 1,500,000 trucks annually, 
but that the maximum over-all out- 
put in 1947 will be from 4,750,000 
to 4,800,000 units, and in 1948, 
6,000,000 vehicles. 

The point chiefly to bear in 
mind is that when lead, copper, 
tin, zine, iron, lumber, fibers, and 
many other materials are scarce, 
substitutes must be used, possibly 
syntheties, or our economy, in- 
dustrial and social, must make 
shift with simpler things until new 








ways are found to accomplish the 
results that eannot be accomplished 
at present because of scarce ma- 
terials. 

The genius of the American 
people may solve the problems 
eaused by our lacks through more 
efficient and economical methods of 
distribution, long advocated by this 
paper. Better coordinated methods 
of transport, better technology in 
storage, warehousing and handling, 
more scientific costing and less 
wasteful marketing are sorely 
needed if we are to avoid the 
brutalities of collectivist political 
systems. American economic his- 
tory proves our adaptability. 

As Dr, Arthur E. Morgan, the 
first head of TVA, in his book, ‘‘A 
Business of My Own,’’ points out: 
“Tt is part of the genius of 
America that she does not rely on 
any one kind of social and economie 
order.’’? He then shows that our 
publie school system and fire pre- 
vention services are provided to 
every one alike at general public 
expense; that postal service and 
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municipal water supplies though 
provided by government, are paid 
for by individuals according to 
use; that our highways are paid 
for partly by government and 
partly by users through the gaso- 
line tax; that our public utilities 
and transportation systems are op- 
erated by private management 
under government supervision. Dr. 
Morgan, in no sense of New Dealer, 
closes the paragraph with these 
illuminating words: ‘‘There is a 
deep intuitive wisdom in this 
American tolerance of economic 
variety and in our refusal to com- 
mit ourselves to any one social 
and economic system. It is recog- 
nition of the fact that life and 
truth are too varied and complex 
to be confined within the pattern 
of any single deliberately planned 
economic system.’’ 

Present shortages give this added 
point. Practically all primary raw 
materials are scarce, extremely 
short, or have almost reached the 
vanishing point. Less than 40 per- 
cent of primary pig lead is being 
produced. Strikes are the imme- 
diate local cause; coal shortage is 
another; transportation curtail- 
ment is a third reason; and the 
OPA ceiling of 6.5e compared with 
the world price of 8.09c, until re- 
cently was another potent reason. 
But probably the chief reason is 
the absence of prime lead, and the 
intimation that it will continue 
very scarce until new sources are 
found. 








Some Highlights 


TT point chiefly to bear in mind is 
that when lead, copper, tin, zinc, iron, 
lumber, rubber, fibers, and many other 
materials are scarce, substitutes must be 
used, possibly synthetics, or our economy 
must make shift with simpler things until 
new ways are found to accomplish the re- 
sults that cannot be accomplished at pres- 
ent because of scarce materials. 

Practically all primary raw materials are 
scarce, extremely short, or have almost 
reached the vanishing point. 

Less than 40 percent of primary pig 
lead is being produced. New sources are 
needed. 

Copper production is less than 33 per- 
cent of normal output, and government 
stocks have been reduced to the danger 
point. 

Stocks of slab zinc are very low, and 
imports have decreased 30 percent. 

Tin continues to be one of the most 
critical needs. At present it is reported 
to be about 35 percent below the abso- 
lute restricted requirements for the year, 
which is 65,000 tons. 

The steel scrap situation is described as 
desperate, and pig iron production is off 
15 percent, with prospects uncertain. 

Rubber still is scarce, and the future of 
synthetic rubber remains undetermined. 

Other major industrial shortages include 
lumber, hides and skins, industrial alcohol, 
paper products, sugar and corn. 

Millions of products cannot be supplied 
until the problem of shortages in these 
and other raw materials is solved. 








Strikes are blamed for the ecriti- 
eal supply of copper. Production 
is less than 33 percent of nermal 
output. The foreign supply is un- 
eertain. Government stocks here 
have been reduced to the danger 
point. The prediction is that it will 
take at least six months to adjust 
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the copper production and fay. 
cation program to the point wher 
it will be useful to the America, 
economy, which, at present, yirtp. 
ally means global economy, No 
only American industry, but men 
and women in many other parts of 
the world, anxiously await the ont. 
put of the American electrieg] jp. 
dustry which is now stymied 
chiefly for lack of copper. Millions 
of products, such as fractional 
horsepower motors, integral parts 
of major assemblies, cannot be 
supplied until the copper problem 
is solved. In some instaneeg the 
lack of products has caused plants 
to close, because they are not able 
to continue their own produetion 
without the units made in eleetricg! 
industry plants. 


Stocks of slab zine have steadily 
declined. The imports of or 
from Mexico and Canada have de. 
creased 30 percent. Exports of 
slab zine dropped over 49 percent. 
They were shipped to Switzerland, 
Finland and Sweden. 

Tin continues to be one of the 
mest critical needs. The metal 
and concentrates available in the 
United States in 1946 are estimated 
at less than 42,000 long tons, or 
35 percent below the absolute re 
stricted requirements of the year, 
whieh is 65,000 tons. The deficit 
is made up by withdrawal of 2,000 
tons monthly from the goven- 
ment stockpile, which in May had 
dropped below 65,000 tons. Tin 
required for government needs 
added to deficit withdrawals, wil 
exhaust the government stockpil 
in the spring of next, year, if not 
earlier. Malaya, the chief pro 
ducer of tin, normally exporting 
around 90,000 tons annually from 
its 91 mines, now is not expected 
to supply more than 3,000 tons for 
the present year. CPA hopes il 
may assemble from various sources 
at least 45,000 tons of tin fot 
1946. Tinplate mills, by gover 
ment request, have been channel: 
ling 85 percent of their produetio 
to manufacturers of cans ald 
closures used for the preservatidl 
of perishable foods, drugs, medit 
nals, and biologicals. The other lb 
percent was designed for tooth 
paste tubes, and similar uses. Er 
ports were restricted to 112,00 
short tons, although 21 foreig? 

(Continued on page 70) 
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ing to get from beneath its 
heavy burden of carryover. 
But this fact in itself does not 
mean the dawn of a ‘“‘bright new 
tay” for cotton; it is still faced 


(Fins © at long last is manag- 








if nol with many serious and disturb- 
f prom ig problems. Cotton, leading 
ortingm tepresentatives of the industry 
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igree, must be ‘‘sold’’ on a scale 
lever before attempted and over- 
ill distribution costs reduced radi- 
ally if it is to meet increasingly 
formidable competition in raw- 
fbre and end-product markets. The 
overt-M liquidation of surpluses does mean, 
annel™ however, that the ending of the 
nection 946-47 crop year will see the 
andl Iedger’s ‘‘production’’ and ‘‘carry- 
vation™ Wer’’ columns balanced for the 
vedic itst time in a decade and a new 
ser 19 Page turned over for the record- 
tooth-™ Mg of future events. 

Ex™ The current crop year began 
2,008 With a earryever of 11 million 
reigt Yiles. The beginning, a few weeks 
) e, of a néw erop year should 
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Cotton Faces a Battle Royal 


By D. J. WITHERSPOON 


Associate Editor 


see this surplus reduced to less 
than 8 million bales and by the 
following year the industry should 
be safely within the 5 million bale 
figure at which surpluses generally 
are conceded to begin. Uncom- 
mitted government stocks are said 
to have been reduced from be- 
tween 8 and 9 million bales to 
under 250,000 bales and the only 
cotton to. be harvested between 
now and the begiuning of 1947- 
48 year is the crop already in the 
ground. The maintenance of con- 
sumption on a scale sufficient to 
prevent the reaccumulation of sur- 
pluses is now the industry’s big- 
gest problem. ‘ 

The attainment of this end, eot- 
ton spokesmen agree, involves: 1. 








For the first time in a decade, cotton is managing to get from under its burden _ 
of carryover and is preparing to meet increasingly formidable competition by 
more intensive research and overall efficiency and economy in distribution. 


Scientific research to enable cotton 
to meet the quality challenge of 
its most progressive competitors. 
2. A major selling job. 3. Reduc- 
tion in overall distribution costs 
through simplification and stand- 
ardization at points where one pro- 
ductive or distributive activity 
connects with another. 

Cotton’s needs are seen clearly. 
How adequately are they being 
met? The National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, composed of elected 
representatives of each of the six 
branches of the industry, pro- 
ducers, ginners, merchants, spin- 
ners and eotton seed crushers, is 
well qualified to speak for the in- 
dustry as a whole. According to 
Edward Lipscomb, in charge of 
sales promotion, inadequate funds 
have made the problem of cotton 
research difficult. 

Seven years of research in the 
Council’s laboratories and in the 
affiliated laboratories of the Mellon 
Institute have resulted in ‘‘the 
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definite and irrefutable conclusion 
that the one and only way in which 
the industry can attain a research 
program adequate to its needs is 
through public funds.’’ The likeli- 
hood of public funds becoming 
available depends on the outcome 
of congressional hearings, cur- 
rently going forward, on a cotton 
research bill, the passage of which 
would make approximately $17 
million a year available to the in- 
dustry. 

Progress, meanwhile, has been 
made in the few research projects 
that could be industry financed. 
These include, among others, the 
perfection of a vegetable oil which 
is shortly to be publicized as be- 
ing more digestible than any ani- 
mal fat; the development of new 
plastic laminates with fibre bond- 
ing and the use of cotton for pur- 
poses of insulation. The com- 
mercialization of this latter project, 
which was spearheaded by the Na- 
tional Council, is said to be in- 
creasing cotton consumption sub- 
stantially. 

For the first time in its history, 
the cotton industry is undertaking 
a selling job comparable to that of 
its competitors. Cotton’s indus- 
trial markets are determined by its 
thousands of end-use products. In 
the automobile tire cord market, 
cotton must meet exacting specifi- 
eations affecting quality. Price is 
of secondary consideration and 
sales effort, other than publicizing 
the results of current research, is 
said to be of practically small con- 
sequence. In the bag market, how- 
ever, where paper, backed by in- 
tensive: selling, is making gerious 
inroads, price is all important and 
quality a minor consideration. A 
substantial part of this market 
responds to sales effort. In the 
women’s dress market, selling 
based on price, style and quality is 
of primary importance. 

Present industry plans, predi- 
eated on specific market require- 
ments, include: 

1. National advertising in maga- 
zines having a total circulation ex- 
ceeding 150 million. 

2. Nationwide advertising in 
street cars and buses carrying ap- 
proximately 90 million passengers 
each month. 

3. Dissemination of educational 
publicity to reach a million farm 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Average cost of hauling seed cotton to gins can 
be cut by fuller loadings and by use of more 
direct routes. About 86 percent of the 1940 crop — 
was hauled by growers, 8 percent by ginners as 
a service calculated to increase volume, and 
6° percent by commercial truckers. Government 
studies indicate that two-thirds of the cotton 
‘is hauled by motor trucks which still are hende 
Mgjcapped by tire shortages, emphasizing importance 
eppol more efficient use. 
ad 77) Hy Yu 
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Increase volume of bales per gin. Government studies 
indicate that average costs per bale are substantially 
less for gins with annual volume of 500 or more bales. 
During the peak load of the 1939-41 seasons, more than 
half of the counties in nine principal cotton states used 
less than half of total ginning capacity on the basis 
of a 12-hour day. In about 15 percent of the counties, 
less than 30 percent of total capacity was utilized. 


Substantial economies, amounting to one-quarter of 
present costs, with little or no delay in harvesting or 
ginning and with little or no increase in seed cotton 
storage requirements are believed possible through: 
a. Scrapping obsolete equipment and boosting volume 
of ginning per unit; b. Improved methods of picking 
and conditioning seed cotton for ginning; c. Moderniza- 
tion of ginning and auxiliary equipment and more effi- 
cient methods of organization and operation. 





Cotton moving through marketing channels changes 
hands several times with much duplicate sampling and 
handling. This results in additional service charges; 
cotton wastage; damage to bagging; exposure of cot- 
ton to further waste and damage. 

Costs of cotton receiving and related services, in- 
cluding sampling, weighing, tagging, and storage up to 
30 days, government economists suggest, can be reduced 
through use of automatic samplers of a type already 
developed in conjunction with a reliable and perma- 
ment means of identifying samples with bales, and 
through elimination of unnecessary assembling and han- 
dling before mill shipment. 
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Lerge stocks of cotton cre held by compress companies and warehouses 
gatil needed by mills. The carryover in recent years has greatly exceeded 
‘gnnuc! production or consumption. Because of the difference in space re- 

nts, about 17 percent of the compresses during the 1938-39 season 
averaged 17¢ per compressed bale as against 24c per uncompressed bale. 
Companies which do not provide differential rates usually compress incoming 
shipments or reserve the right to compress. 

Execution of government recommendations would reduce storage and 
insurance charges by as much as 25 percent. Suggested reforms include: 
compression of cotton before storage; increase in length of continous storage 

avoidance of unnecessary changes; improved efficiency of related services 
‘gach as receiving, sampling, tagging and compressing. a; 


Compress companies render supplementary 
services, often including weighing, sam- 
pling, marketing, insuring, reconditioning 
and storing, al! of which influence compres- 
sion costs. Of the total compress industry 
revenue reported some time ago only 30 
percent was derived from compression; 
50 percent from storage and 20 percent 
from other services. 
Government economists believe, how- 
ever, that standardized compression to 
mT Witt greater density would reduce cotton's dis- 
oi) «60s tribution costs from 30c to 50c per bale, 
, depending on volume of bales ginned; use 
of more powerful equipment; improved effi- 
ciency in associated services. 


‘eee 


' Interest charges for financing cotton holdings, gov- 


"ernment statistics show, range from 2 or 3 percent Distribution costs, government experts believe, 


for the larger merchants to 6 percent or more for 
"smaller merchants who obtain local financing. In re- 
' cent years substantial stocks of cotton have been 
| carried as collateral for Commodity Credit Corp. 
‘loans at about 3 percent interest. On the basis of 
_ @n average rate of about 4 percent, interest charges 
| averaged about 33.2c per bale per month during 
- the “hy gag season when farm prices averaged 19.88c 
| per Ib. 
_ Government economists suggest that interest 
charges for the smaller and larger merchants can 
be equalized through increasing the volume of busi- 
_fess through combinations; reducing and preventing 
excessive carryover; increasing marketing outlets. 
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could be reduced and much needless duplication 
avoided if cotton were sold on description through- 
out the marketing system on the basis of a depend- 
able classification. 


Such a classification would require: settin 
official standards for quality or "character" 
plement present grade and staple standards; 
competent classifiers under conditions conducive to 
accuracy; means of identifying classification with 
classified bale; facilities for sample assembly, re- 
cording and making information available in time for 
use in selling. 





HE story of truck tire mar- 
é i keting is one of efficient 

management. Throughout the 
rubber industry, executives re- 
sponsible for truck’ tire sales 
ascribe marketing efficiencies to 
the fact that overall distribution 
costs are under constant study. 
Economies have been effected in 
every phase of distribution by all 
of the leading truck tire producers. 
Cost records are maintained for 
such separate distributive factors 
as transportation, handling, ware- 


This Norfolk, Va. service station sells tires, gas, spare parts. 


Trend 


By JOEL KEITH 
Associate Editor 


housing and insurance because of 

two firm convictions on the part 

of rubber industry management: 
1. Distribution costs cannot be 


controlled unless they are recog-. 


nized and understood. 

2. Marketing, especially in a 
highly competitive industry, can- 
not be effective unless the phases 
of distribution which precede it 
are efficient and economical. 

Competition always has been in- 
tense in the rubber industry. 
From 1900 to 1930, according to 


the Federal Trade Commission, 
over 95 percent of all companies 
engaged in tire manufacture dis- 
appeared ; either because of failure, 
withdrawal from the tire field, or 
consolidation to form larger or 
ganizations. The leading tire manv- 
facturers today also are the chief 
producers of other rubber prod 
iG. * 

The comparative sales position 
of truck tires with relation to all 
rubber products can be determined 
from a recent statement by Her. 
bert E. Smith, president, U. § 
Rubber Co. 

‘‘The rubber industry this year 
will experience the largest peace 
time production in its history. 
Value of goods which will be pro 


The army has developed methods of palletizing tires efficiently. 
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i) Truck Tires... 


Research in the rubber industry is not restricted to the develop- 


ment of better products. 


It is concerned, in addition, with the 


more efficient and more economical distribution of products. In 

the truck tire field, this scientific approach has brought about 

effective methods of marketing which are based upon a sound 
understanding of all preceding distributive functions. 


ssion, duced is estimated at $1.75 billion, 
vanies | Mincrease of 87 percent over the 
: dis. @ omparable amount of $940,000,000 
ilure, n 1940, the previous largest peace- 
d, or time production year. 
r on More than half of this record 
sann-@ Miput will be accounted for by 
chief @ us.. Current trend of production 
prod- indicates that between 85,000,000 
md 90,000,000 tires will be made. 
‘ition Of this total, close to 70,000,000 
o all Ml be for passenger cars, almost 
rined @ /4900,000 for trueks and busses, 
Her. 4000,000 for farm tractors and 
1. §.g mplements, and the remainder for 
irplanes and for industrial use.’’ 
While this estimate indicates 


year ' ; 
that five passenger ear tires will 


eace- ; ; 
tory. k sold for every truck tire: sold, 
pro- it.should. be remembered that in 
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Twek tire undergoes cleated wheel test. 


general, truck tires are far more 
expensive than passenger tires. In 
the opinion of another industry 
spokesman truck tires will repre- 
sent about 35 percent of the total 
dollar value of all tires sold. 

From the factory door, truck 
tires flow through two principal 
channels of distribution. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of production is 
sold as original equipment to 
manufacturers of motor vehicles. 
The remaining truck tire output, 
about 70 percent of the total, is 
absorbed by the replacement trade. 
These tires reach the users through 
various outlets and by various 
methods, which may be summar- 
ized in part as follows: 


1. Manufacturer-controlled re- 
tail stores. 

2. Independent dealer organiza- 
tions. 

3. Mail order houses, 

4. Chain and department stores. 

5. Oil companies. (Gasoline and 
service. stations. ) 

6. Cooperative stores. 

7. Direct sales to commercial and 
industrial users. 

8. Direct sales to government 
agencies. 

9. Direct sales to foreign users 
or export agents. 

Three of, the four largest truck 
tire producers sell tires for replace- 
ment purposes through company- 
owned stores. U. S. Rubber Co., 
which disposed~of its last eo#- 

















Some Facts About 


Wee developments in materials 
handling equipment have brought 
about a greatly increased demand for 
Industrial tires . . The market for in- 
dustrial tires is estimated to be between 
$8,500,000 and $10,000,000 . . . No closer 
estimate is available, because industrial 
trucks are not subject to registration rules 
covering highway vehicles. 

Reliable sources, however, indicate that 
industrial truck usage has increased by 
about 200 percent since 1940. 


Industrial Tires 


Synthetic rubber tires are fairly satis- 
factory for industrial truck use . . . The 
main drawback of synthetics is that they 
cause higher power consumption than 
natural rubber industrial tires. 

Customer service is especially important 
in the industrial tire field . . . The solid 
rubber type of tire must be pressed on 
to the wheel of the truck, and very few 
organizations outside of the tire field have 
the equipment necessary to perform this 
service. 
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trolied store prior to 1939, markets 
through independent dealers. Co- 
ordination between the company 
and the dealers in this case is 
achieved through a dealers’ ad- 
visory council. This group con- 
sists of U. S. executives and of 
representatives of the independent 
dealers. 

General Tire and Rubber Co. is 
an organization which believes in 
the value of marketing truck tires 
through individuals who own their 
businesses. 

‘*These dealers,’’ explains K. A. 
Dalsky, manager, truck tire sales, 
General Tire and Rubber Co., ‘‘are 
permanently interested in servic- 
ing their customers.’’ 

‘‘All of our distributors, their 
salesmen, service men and other 
employes are, in effect, trained by 
the factory. Although the actual 
training may not be accomplished 
at the factory, the desired result 
is achieved through an extension 
of factory ideas and requirements 
to the dealer by means of our own 
personnel. 

‘*Truck tire salesmen, for in- 
stance, are provided with all tech- 
nical data available at the factory. 
Until the dealer’s salesman has be- 
come proficient at understanding 
and solving problems relating to 
truck tires, a man from the Gen- 
eral factory works with him.’’ 
Both General and U. S. custom- 








arily deliver truck tires sold to 
large national accounts through 
local dealers. This procedure has 
been adopted to support the dealer 
and to insure adequate service for 
the account. ; 

The factor of customer service 
is an important consideration in 
the sale of truck tires. Various 
types of servicing arrangements 
are in effect throughout the in- 
dustry. One of the largest manu- 
facturers, for example, offers a 
fleet service plan through its 
dealers which ineludes mounting, 
inflation, switching duals and 
alignment of wheels. The growth 
of the tire recapping business dur- 
ing the war has provided some 
dealers with an additional service 
function. 


Here to Stay 


Opinion within the Federal 
Trade Commission holds that re- 
capping is here to stay. Army 
tests, reports this government 
source, have demonstrated that re- 
treads give 80 percent of the serv- 
ice of new tires at about 40 percent 
of the eost. In addition, recapping 
saves approximately 40 percent in 
rubber consumption. 

The synthetic rubber truck tire, 
another wartime development, may 
be disearded, at least for a time, 
according to some industry exeeu- 


Recapping is here to stay, according to opinion within the Federal Trade Commission. 








tives. At present, a conside 
portion of each truck tire jg gp 
structed of natural rubber, Wy 
natural rubber returns iq 
tity, most manufacturers wi 
for truck tires immediately, 
cause of the heat build-up Gaipe 
by heavy vehicles, natural yay 
has been found to give more gatis. 
factory service than any syntheti ic 
rubber yet developed. 4 

This does not mean that the 
synthetic truck tire, having seryed 
its purpose during the war, yil 
be forgotten. ‘‘Rubber chemists 
have been working on natural 
erude for tires for more than 5) 
years and on synthetics for about 
four years,’’ states a sales exesp- 
tive of a major tire producer, “Tf 
rubber manufacturers have faith in 
synthetics, and continue with re 






















search and experimentation, a com: i! 
bination of natural and synthetic & sal 
rubber may prove most practical P 





for the truck tire of the future.” 

One answer to the problem of 
heat build-up on the highways is 
rayon cord, which already has sup- 
planted cotton in the construction 
of truck tires. Experiments are 
being conducted to find still more 
satisfactory materials, and it is 
possible that in the future, one of 
these will supplant rayon in tire 
manufacture. 

The rubber industry’s program 
of experimentation will permit 
‘‘truck tires to keep pace with 
truck motors,’’ in the opinion of 
one tire development scientist, who 
points out that the motor truck 
of the future will demand im 






















proved tires. An increase in truck ele 
speed means less mileage per tire. all 
However, mileage records are ex ™ " 
pected to remain constant for some § 
time despite increased speeds, be § ™ 
eause of improvements in truck @ ® 
tire technology. - 
Research in the rubber industry § ™ 
is not restricted to the development § ™ 
of better products. It is concerned, § 
ve 





in addition, with the more efficient 
and more economical distribution 
of products. The industry agreed, 
some time ago, that an outer paper 
wrapping on truck tires constituted 
a needless distribution expense. 
This wrapping has been eliminated. 

At present, many companies are 















experimenting with the palletiz- § t 
tion of truck tires. During the u 
war; the army demonstrated that § i 
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(Continued on page 75) 
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Three broad channels are used by mosf mofor manufacturers 

in marketing their products: direct sales to large users, indirect 

sales to small users, and, to a limited extent, smaller size motors 
are sold under contract agreements to national distributors. 
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Marketing and Servicing 
Electrical Motors 7 


of heavy electrical apparatus 

is best typified perhaps by 
dectric motors, because practically 
all channels of distribution are 
utilized, and because motors are 
wed in a great variety of places, 
in industry, in utilities, on farms, 
and in homes. Indeed, it is the 
Many varieties, the many distribu- 
tion outlets, and the wide usage of 
motors which give complexity to 
the problem of distribution and 
service. 

Three broad channels are used 
by General Electric and most 
motor manufacturers in marketing 
their products. First, they sell 
directly to large users, to machin- 
ery builders, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, to other resellers such as con- 
tractors, dealers, and manufact- 
urers’ agents. Secondly, they sell 
indirectly to small users and ma- 
thinery builders, contractors, elec- 


Te marketing and servicing 
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By O. F. VEA 


Motor Division 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


trical dealers, farms and so forth 
through authorized agents such as 
General Electric Supply Corp., 
Graybar Electric Co. and Appa- 
ratus agents. Thirdly, to a limited 
extent, and in the smaller sizes 
only, they sell under contract 
agreements to national distributors. 
A clear distinction is made be- 
tween an agent who sells for and 
on behalf of the manufacturer, the 
only sale being the sale by the 
agent, and the distributor -who 
buys the product and resells it. 
More than 90 percent of the GE 
motor business by dollar volume 
comes from about 5000 purchasers; 
yet motors are bought by more 


than 205,000 customers. Thus, 
distribution service to the many 
small purchasers is given most sat- 
isfactorily through resellers of all 
kinds including machinery builders 
where the sale of motors is made 
as a part of other equipment sales. 
A typical dollar volume pattern 
of sales distribution by classes of 
purchaser is shown in Chart 1. 
It illustrates a well-known fact 
that machinery builders play an 
important part in the distribution 
of motors. Particularly is this. se 
in the smaller sizes of motors, The 
relationship between machine sales 
and motor sales is very close. In 
most instances, the one product 
enhances the yalue of the other 
when they are sold together. 
Electric motors properly applied 
and mounted on machines make the 
machines more efficient and pro- 
ductive and are a convenience to 
the ultimate user. At the same 
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time, the skilled engineering taleut 
and manufacturing technique 
which go into the manufacture of 
a machine give a specific produc- 
tive purpose to the motor, making 
its purchase more attractive. In 
addition, because the motor be- 
comes a part of the machine and 
loses its identity as a motor, the 
motor is sold through the distribu- 
tion channels and the sales effort 
of the machinery builder. Thus, 
motor distribution to many pur- 
chasers not normally directly con- 


tacted by the motor builder or his ° 


sales agents is accomplished. 
Because of this, it would seem 

just that machinery _ builders 

should obtain dollar increases from 





the ultimate purchaser for the 
motor portion of their machines, 
for the additional expense of sales 
and application, and for the extra 
value obtained by the combination. 
This dollar difference could be 
recognized, and is at present, by 
the motor manufacturers by a dis- 
count spread over other pur- 
chasers of motors; or it could be 
obtained by an addition to the 
machine price to equal the pur- 
chaser savings from not having to 
buy, apply and install the motor 
separately, and for the value of 
unit-responsibility which the pur- 
chaser gains. 

General Electric sells motors 
directly in 10 districts and from 


Left: Motor brushes must 

be checked to see whether 

they ride free in their 
holders. 


Below: D-C motor with 

ball bearing is pulled from 

end shield with hydraulic 
jack. 











offices in 106 cities by college 
trained and factory conditiones 
sales engineers. Certain of they 
district men also supervise gale 
to agency sellers and distributors 
resellers. Application, produetion 
and maintenance service, plug em. 
phasis on the reliability, gop. 
venience, and operational savings, 
are the sales methods used rather 
than any merchandising techniques 
used in selling consumers’ goods, 
Advertising is done primarily jn 
the trade press, in horizontal 
papers and industry papers to 
build up preference for the equip- 
ment and thus to aid resellers; and 
in the design papers to aid the 
machinery builder in selecting the 
most economical and the best 
equipment for his machine. 

The bugaboo of any distribution 
system is excessive variety. The 
motor manufacturer is confronted 
by a distressingly large number of 
kinds, types, ratings, and styles of 
motors and generators. This variety 
is compounded by the great num- 
ber of ratings from one _ horse 
power to 15,000 hp or larger in 
industrial sizes alone; and then is 
compounded again by the differ- 
ent kinds of motors: direct-eur- 
rent, single-phase, polyphase, syn- 
chronous, gear motors generators, 
ete. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of active models. 

Luckily the motor industry 
through NEMA has been at work 
aggressively on industry standard- 
ization since 1908. Standardized 
lines of motors have been estab- 
lished and have won widespread 
acceptance throughout the indus- 
try. The infinite variables of motor 
ratings and characteristics and di- 
mensions have. been stabilized into 
regularly spaced steps or preferen- 
tial series. In addition, minimum 
values of quality have been estab- 
lished for the purchasers’ protec- 
tion and to eliminate sub-standard 
varieties. A 176-page book of 
NEMA motor and generator stand- 
ards defines these standard lines 
and values. 

As a result, a market exists 
which makes possible to a degree 
mass production, warehouse stock- 
ing, and a system of servicing. 
The purchaser gets interchange 
ability, prompter delivery, better 
repair and renewal part service. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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By A. F. STUEBING 





freight operation is hauling 
revenue payload; moving 
| dead weight is merely a source of 
apense that should be kept to the 
ninimum in all classes of trains. 

The early analysts of railroad op- 
wation stressed the desirability of 
heavy tonnage in freight trains. 
In the last 20 years, more em- 
phasis has been placed on gross 
fn miles per train hour. Both 
of these standards are over-sim- 
jlified, because they do not take 
weount of the relation between 
dead weight and lading. This re- 
lationship between dead weight and 
lading is the key to operating 
ficiency. 

A short review of operating con- 
ditions will help to show the prob- 
lems involved. In 1920, the aver- 
ge freight train on Class I rail- 
wads had a total weight of 1,443 
fms excluding locomotive and 
tnder, and consisted of 35.6 
freight carrying cars. The weight 





T's only profitable part of 
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During the war years, the railroads demonstrated 
their ability to operate efficiently and profitably with 


a farge volume of traffic. 


more normal conditions. 


The trend now is toward 
If the railroads are to make 


lasting improvements in the efficiency and profit- 
ability of freight train operation, they must resort to 
measures that will be effective when traffic falls off. 


of the train was made up of 650 
tons of revenue load, 58 tons of 
nonrevenue load, a total of 708 
tons of lading, plus 735 tons rep- 
resenting the weight of the cars 
themselves. The ratio of dead 
weight of cars to the combined 
weight of revenue and ninrevenue 
load was 104.4 percent. 

In the next 20 years, train ton- 
nage increased almost continuously 
and in 1940 the total train behind 





This is part of a paper presented re- 
cently before the Railway Club, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


the tender weighed 2,047 tons and 
contained 49.7 cars. The total 
weight consisted of 781 tons of 
revenue load, 68 tons of nonrev- 
enue load, or 849 total tons of lad- 
ing, and 1,198 tons weight of the 
ears themselves. The ratio of dead 
weight to lading had increased to 
141.1 percent. 

The unprecedented volume of 
traffic during the war resulted in 
new records for train tonnage. In 
1944 the average freight train 
weighed 2,409 tons and contained 
53 ears. The revenue load was 
1,068 tons, an increase of 37 per- 


31 





cent in only four years. The non- 
revenue load was 70 tons, the total 
lading 1,138 tons, and the ratio of 
dead weight to load 111.7 percent. 
Changes in the weight of lading 
and dead weight in freight trains 
are illustrated by Fig. 1. 


When evaluating the statistics of 
freight service prior to and during 
the war, special allowance must be 
made for the unusual conditions 
since 1941 and especially the regu- 
lations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. For example, 
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rules were established whieh jp. 
creased the minimum tonnage fo, 
less carload cars, and this 
merchandise 1.c.]. loading from §. 
039,515 cars in 1941 to 5,536.79) 
ears in 1942. Similar ingj 

on heavy loading of carload freight 
increased the net tons per loadea 
car from 27.6 in 1940 to 327 ip 
1944, or 18 percent in only four 
years. During the same period, 
the ratio of empty to loaded ear 
mileage was reduced from 618 to 
52.0 and the average haul of 
freight, considering the railroads 
as one system, was extended from 
351 miles in 1940 to 478 miles jp 
1944. These changes, of course 
were largely responsible for the de- 
erease in the ratio of dead weight 
to payload in freight trains, 

Railroad officers are pleased to 
see the proportion of net ton miles 
in freight trains increase, but the 
improvement from 1940 to 194 
resulted from abnormal operation 
and is not an indication of a per. 
manent situation. The temporary 
effect of heavy carloading and 
other conditions due to the war is 
being eliminated gradually, and it 
seems reasonable to expect that 
within a few years freight train 
operation will revert to train loads 
and ratios of dead weight to lad- 
ing much closer to those which 
existed in 1940. Consequently, if 
the railroads are to make lasting 
improvements in the efficiency and 
profitability of freight train opera- 
tion, they must resort to measures 
that will be effective when traffic 
falls off, such as reduction in the 
weight of freight cars. 

One of the noteworthy changes 
made in freight equipment during 
the past 25 years to decrease car 
mileage and the number of freight 
ears required has been the increase 
of average car capacity from 424 
tons in 1920 to 50.0 tons in 1940 
and 50.8 tons in 1944. As car 
capacity increases, the ratio of 
dead weight to maximum permis 
sible lading generally decreases. 
Surprising though it is, the aver 
age load of carload freight not 
only failed to keep pace with the 
increase of capacity in the 20 years 
prior to the war but decreased 
from 29.3 tons in 1920 to 27.6 tons 
in 1940. The percent of capacity 
actually utilized decreased from 
69.1 to 55.2. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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there hardly is any limit to the 
number of illustrations which 
an be cited to demonstrate 
the importance of traffic man- 
ent in facilitating the 
marketing of industrial 
products. 










Traffic and Sales 


T a transportation cost of 
A more than 50 times its 

value, a small quantity of 
eommercial glue was shipped by 
tirplane to Alaska from a factory 
located in the eastern section of 
the United States. The consignee, 
a fish-packing cannery in Alaska, 
nearing the end of the season with 
winter storms and ice in the off- 
ing, discovered that it was run- 
ning out of the glue used to seal 
its shipping cases. These con- 
tainers had to be sealed while mov- 
ing along the production line. The 
time element was paramount. 

The Alaskan firm sent a frantic 
request to the glue manufacturer’s 
sales department. That depart- 
ment called upon its traffic depart- 
ment to arrange to forward the 
product in the quickest possible 
time without regard to expense. 
Under the circumstances there was 
but one form of transportation to 
consider. It was the selection of 
aspecific airway carrier, and effect- 
ing rapid transfer to that carrier, 
which made the problem a difficult 
me. However, the traffic depart- 
ment succeeded with the necessary 
arrangements, which resulted in 
the glue being turned over to the 
Alaskan company in ample time 
to save the situation. Traffic 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


management accomplished quick 
delivery of a shipment to a cus- 
tomer in need. 

This case may be unusual. But 
it illustrates one way by which 
traffic management can facilitate 
the marketing of industrial prod- 
ucts. Moving the glue from the 
eastern area of the United States 
to Alaska by airplane is transpor- 
tation ; satisfying the requirements 
of the customer is the essence of 
marketing. The traffic department 
supported the sales department in 
a phase of marketing by securing 
transportation fitted to the need. 


Movement and Cost 


Adequate transportation in- 
eludes not only the movement, but 
also the cost. It is one of the 
functions of traffic management 
to procure the most efficient serv- 
ice coupled with a reasonable 
charge. A ‘‘reasonable charge’’ 
for transportation may be high 
compared with the value of the 
product as in the case of the 
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But, if the need 
is met, then the cost is of minor 
importance in an exigency such as 


shipment of glue. 


confronted the Alaskan canner. 
Nevertheless, cost of transportation 
must be based on a direct relation- 
ship with the general service fur- 
nished, and it is the obligation of 
the traffic department of a com- 
pany to select the agency observ- 
ing this prerequisite. Also, if the 
cost of over-all distribution is to 
be reduced then emergencies re- 
quiring expensive movements of 
goods should be eliminated. After 
all, marketing, as conducted today, 
would soon cease if the transpor- 
tation charge on a large portion 
of the consignments amounted to 
50 times the value of the product. 

From the viewpoint of traffic 
management, marketing is_ that 
sector of distribution which apper- 
tains to buying and selling. Market- 
ing is of vital interest to the traffic 
department, because of transporta- 
tion factors involved. It should be 
noted that any marketing mission 
is not completed until the buyer 
(consignee) receives the goods 
from the seller (shipper). Within 
this sphere of operations the traffic 
department’s assistance can be in- 
valuable. 

(Continued on page 90) 


















The CAB Decision on 
NON-SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Under the present Board ruling, the only field open to 
an uncertificated operator is the hauling of cargo on 


contract. However, the determination of whether an 
airline is a contract, rather than a common carrier may 


Y a recent sweeping decision, 
B the Civil Aeronautics Board 

has dealt a blow to the 
hundreds of so-called ‘‘non-sched- 
uled’’ air cargo carriers which 
have sprung up since the close 
of the war. It will be necessary 
for all such operators, except those 
doing nothing but contract car- 
riage, to obtain a certificate of 
convenience and necessity before 
they can start to fly cargo. 

The Board has made a strong 
declaration of policy. It has been 
made very plain that the airlines, 
possessing certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity issued under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and to whom mail payments have 
been made over all these years, 
(often on a subsidy basis) are not 
to be made a prey to ‘‘itinerant 
truckers’’ of the air. This follows 
airline opinion which maintains 
that the carriage of air cargo 
should not be regarded as a sepa- 
rate type of operation, and that 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
sought to protect the interests of 
the existing airlines. Airlines also 
held that in following the man- 
dates of this act, the CAB hardly 
eould duplicate the existing air 
transport system with separate air 
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prove to be an intricate problem. 





cargo systems, and that public con- 


venience and necessity seldom 
would demand such duplications. 

It is not surprising that the 
Board took this step. Present air- 
lines cover the major portions of 
the country, and the feeder airlines 
now being authorized to carry 
mail, passengers and cargo will 
blanket the remaining areas. There 
is, and will continue to be, com- 
petitive service between all large 
cities. The Board regards the 
airlines now in existence or here- 
after to be authorized to carry 
mail, passengers and property as 
the logical carriers of air cargo. 
Such lines, it has been demon- 
strated, can develop cargo opera- 
tions at less cost. Therefore, it 
will not be in the interest of the 
public, the shippers and receivers 
of air cargo, or the airline system 
of the United States to set up 
duplicate services, except on a very 
strong showing of convenience and 
necessity. 

The ‘‘non-scheduled exemption 
order’’ which has been in effect 
for some years provides that an 
operation ‘‘shall be deemed to be 
non-scheduled if the carrier does 
not hold out to the publie ex- 
pressly or by @ course of conduct 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Air Cargo Consultant 


that it operates one or more air- 
craft between any designated 
points regularly or with a reason- 
able degree of regularity.’’ There 
had been some uncertainty as to 
the meaning of these. words. 

In the order of June 5, the 
Board explains the confusing 
terminology as follows: 

‘*To fall outside the meaning of 
‘regularly,’ a service must be s0 
characterized by variations as to 
be free from the suggestion of a 
normal, customary and common 
course of conduct. Recurring 
operations which assume the na- 
ture of a pattern are, of course, 
regular, even though the practice 
of staggering such operations has 
been adopted. But the non-sched- 
uled exemption order also contains 
the phrase ‘reasonable degree of 
regularity’ and this imposes an 
even more stringent requirement 
as to the isolation of such opera- 
tions of characteristics which would 
identify them with a pattern of 
consistency or uniformity. It is 
not enough to show merely that 
there is not a consistent course of 
conduct for there must not even be 
a moderately consistent course of 
conduct. A more than ordinary 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Now, Next-Door’ Markets - 


via 


American Hirlines Hirfreight 
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Sea the speed, dependability and regularity of American 
Airlines Airfreight, hundreds of shippers are finding a new way to expand 
“markets, gain new sources of supply and step up service to distributors, 
dealers and the public. By Airfreight, goods of infinite variety—including 
shoes, apparel, spare parts, baby chicks, jewelry—get to market faster. 
California melons reach tables in the East days fresher than formerly. 

Overnight from coast-to-coast, mere hours for shorter distances—American 
Airlines Airfreight delivers pounds or planeloads at new reduced rates that 
make this service more economical than ever. 

Where speed is your need, an American Airlines Airfreight expert can help 
you. Call your nearest American Airlines office for full information. 


‘ AMERICAN A/RLINES 
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Left: Using standard telephone dial, the 
operator of a central radio station can 
speak with individual receiving stations. 


Right: A radio dial telephone receiving at- 


tachment is a simple device which operates 


by means of a pulsing audio tone. 


Fleet Control By Radio ’Phone 





Recently perfected attachment converts any standard two- 
way radio system into a selective radio dial telephone 


system, increases its flexibility and eliminates the “‘broad- 
casting” of company business to employes not directly 
concerned. 


being made in the adaptation 

of two-way radio to indus- 
trial uses is ushering in a new era 
in the field of electronic communi- 
cations. One of-the most striking 
evidences of this fact is the wide- 
spread acceptance by industry of 
radio’s new role in transportation, 
namely, that of affording an effi- 
cient and economical means of 
management control of air, high- 
way, rail and water carriers. A 
recent development directly affect- 
ing the future of two-way radio is 
the perfection of a compact, simple 
auxiliary means of converting any 
two-way radio system, whether of 
the AM (amplitude modulation) or 
FM (frequency modulation) in- 
duction, or guided carrier type, in- 
to a radio dial telephone system 
to enable selective communication 
between individual units or, if de- 
sired, among groups of units in a 
earrier fleet. The importance of 


Tv remarkable progress now 


this achievement, long a goal of 
radio technicians, lies in the fact 
that it obviates the necessity of 
**broadecasting’’ company business 
to employes not directly concerned. 

This new radio dial telephone at- 
tachment was perfected in the re- 
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By D. J. WITHERSPOON 


Associate Editor 


search laboratories of The Ham- 
marlund Mfg. Co., Inc., New York. 
Designed primarily for the control 
of earrier fleets and known as 
‘* Fleet-Control,’’ the device has in- 
numerable applications in many 
diverse fields, including terminal 
loading and unloading operations, 
interoffice and, interplant communi- 
cations, mobile police control, mili- 
tary communications, and many 
other uses. 


Specific Units 


An operator in a central radio 
station equipped with the new 
radio dial telephone attachment 
can dial by means of four-digit 
call number all, any group, or any 
one of 84 mobile fixed or portable 
receiving stations equipped with 
reception units. Using a five-digit, 
call, the number of receiving sta- 
tions can be increased to 126. For 
special applications, a modified 
central station unit of the type 
illustrated is said to be capable of 
contacting selectively any one, or 



















any group, of 80,000 receiving sta- 
tions. Messages intended for speei- 
fie units cannot be overheard by 
unwanted stations nor can receiy- 
ing station operators ‘‘break in” 
or converse with other receiving 
stations. 

Fundamentally, the new radio 
dial telephone system utilizes the 
prineiple of audio tone modulation 
of a radio frequency carrier. The 
audio tone, which has a frequency 
of 6KC, or lower is pulsed by 
means of a standard dial telephone. 
Positive pulsing is used ; hence, the 
dialing of a digit will cause a like 
number of audio pulses to be trans- 
mitted over the carrier. At the re- 
ceiving end, the operation of a re- 
lay energizes a stepping switch and 
causes it to ‘‘noteh up’’ the num- 
ber of pulses transmitted. If the 
stepping switch advances to a con- 
tact point agreeing with the first 


. eoded digit it will remain in that 


position to receive the pulses 
caused by dialing the second code 
number digit. The dialing of the 
receiving unit’s four-digit call will 
cause a si-cession of stepping op- 
erations and advance the rotary 
arm of the switch to contact 10, 
thus enabling the receipt of a mes- 
sage. During the dialing process, 
unwanted receiving units will un- 
dergo similiar stepping operations 
but in each case one or more of the 
digits dialed will cause a rejection 
causing the stepping switch to re 


(Continued on page 69) 
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“it’s a Studebaker truck...it’s a pretty safe 
bet a smart man runs that business!”’ 


@ HAT Studebaker Coupe Ex- 

press Pick-up you see in the 
picture above is a full-fledged team- 
mate of 197,661 Studebaker mili- 
tary trucks that wrote brilliant new 
pages of transport history at the 
ghting fronts. 

It’s smaller in size and in load 
Capacity, of course. But it has the 
same kind of stand-up stamina as 
Studebaker’s “big, powerful army 
trucks. 

This means it makes few trips to 
the repair shop throughout its long 
life, thanks to a combination of top 
quality materials and painstaking 
craftsmanship. 


Makes upkeep hit the downgrade! 
Informed truck operators, who use 
hard, cold facts as their buying 
gauge, know there’s nothing to 
match the gas-saving and tire-sav- 
ing sed of Studebaker trucks. 

Those savings are a logical re- 
sult of advanced principles of de- 
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sign developed and perfected by 
Studebaker’s truck engineers in 
their great scientific iaboratories 
and on Studebaker’s unique, 800- 
acre, million-dollar proving 
ground. 

It isn’t possible just yet to meet 
all demands for this good-looking, 
restful-riding half-ton Coupe Ex- 
press. But Studebaker’s truck manu- 
facturing facilities have been greatly 
expanded. And the time is coming 
when a full supply of Studebaker 
half-ton, one-ton and still larger 
models will be available. 

Don’t settle for anything less than 
Studebaker quality and economy. 
Make arrangements now with a 
nearby Studebaker dealer to give 
your new truck needs his special 
attention, 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
BUILDER OF TRUCKS YOU CAN TRUST 


Studebaker’s full line of top value 
trucks in all sizes includes this big, 
husky M-16 model, available as.cab and 
chassis ‘for standard stake: or special 


— It’s powered by the highly effi- 
Hy-Mileage Stude- 











Editor's Note: This is the first of a series 
of four articles on the reorganization of a 
fleet service garage. The articles are based 
on actual experience although the name 
and address of the company involved are 
withheld for obvious reasons. We can 
attest to the facts. Because the informa- 
tion contained in these articles is of such 
practical value, we present it herewith in 
this form. 








Part 1 


UPPOSE you were in the 
S transportation business and 

had a fleet of trucks, tractors 
and trailers. Your business had 
grown fast—too fast to be organ- 
ized as it should be. More than a 
hundred units of equipment must 
be kept running, for income rolls 
in only when trucks roll on. 

Your service garage is the first 
place to organize. If equipment 
is not repaired and maintained it 
eannot run. If the service garage 
is not efficient, you are paying too 
much for maintenance and repairs. 

Now suppose you have grown 
so fast that your garage looks like 


Truck washing at Anchor Motor Freight Co. garage, Linden, N. J. 


Fleet Service 


By HENRY LEWIS 
Special Correspondent 


a country crossroads blacksmith 
shop. It is dirty and ill-lighted. 
The tools and machinery are old, 
in bad condition and short of neces- 
sary items. There are piles of this 
and that in the corners and along 
the walls. 

Your stockroom is worse. The 
parts and supplies bins are a col- 
lection of odd pieces you have built 
or picked up from time to time. 
Bolts, serews, rivets, cotter pins. 
washers and a host of other small 


How to Reorganize for Efficiency and Economy 


items have been mixed together 
in the drawers where they are sup- 
posed to belong and have over- 
flowed in open, broken boxes on the 
floor. Motor parts have been put 
away in any open place. The same 
numbered part may be found in a 
half dozen different places. 

Of course this couldn’t be true? 
But it was true of one transporta- 
tion company and one George Wil- 
liams, an experienced analyst and 
svstemizer with the company, was 
given the job of creating, without 
the construction of a new plant, 
a modern, efficient and smooth 
running service department. This 


Mechanics service motor at Dairylea garage, Middletown, N. Y. 
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story tells what was done and why 
and how. 

As a preliminary, a complete 
set of sectional, knocked-down bins 
was ordered from a layout fur- 
nished by a well known manu- 
facturer. Wood bins were used, 
steel bins not being available at 
the time. They arrived in due time 
and then began a three months 
job of hard work, dirty and greasy 
and tedious work. It required 
patience, careful thought and some- 
times pure inventiveness. 

A smooth working fleet garage 
was not created simply by provid- 
ing a reasonably convenient build- 
ing, good machinery and well made 
bins and racks. These had to be 
arranged even down to small de- 
tails so that, if possible, every 
minute of lost time might be elim- 
inated. The aim was to provide 
not only a plant but a system. 
The plant, machinery and bins 
could be purchased from catalog 
and layout. The system was worked 
out by study, inquiry, creativeness 
and the patience to delve into cata- 
logs and records; to find numbers 
and descriptions; to check dupli- 
tations and substitutions; to pro- 
Vide all the information needed 
with the utmost in simplicity. 

The first obstacle George Wil- 
liams faced was one he had ex- 
pected. Some people are so set 
in their ways that they oppose 
any change, no matter how bad 
conditions may be. ‘‘This must be 
left as it is. That cannot be done.”’ 
Their favorite argument is one that 
seems unassailable, ‘‘I have been 
here right along. You haven’t. 
If you had been here as I have, 
you would understand why that 
must stay where it is.’’ They claim 
some msterious or technical knowl- 
edge that only years of familiarity 
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This stockroom, adjoining office, contained a gasket rack of new and convenient design. 


will bring. Usually such men have 
no mental vision; no imagination. 
Sometimes they are only trying to 
emphasize their own importance. 

The fact is that in most cases 
so-called technical knowledge is 
only commonsense or analytical 
thought applied to certain condi- 
tions. Given a knowledge of those 
conditions, it requires no super- 
thinker to understand and solve 
technical problems. Any ‘‘troubl: 
shooter’’ who works on a variety of 
jobs understands this and acts 
upon it. 


Self Confidence 


The ability to organize demands 
courage, thinking ability, and self 
confidence. It requires also th 
authority to override constitutional 
objectors, for it must be done. At 
the seme time, care must be taken 
that legitimate objections are not 
overruled. 

After consultation, Williams had 
ordered the stockroom cleared en- 
tirely, except for one set of bins 
which could be used. He ordered 
a small lathe taken out to the ma- 
chine shop. At once the office man 
objected. ‘‘We can’t throw away 
those two cabinets. We need one 
for rivets and pump parts and the 
other for carburetor and electrical 
parts. And that lathe must stay 
in the stockroom. If we don’t keep 
it here, inexperienced men will 
monkey with it and spoil it.’’ 

The same thing happened when 


Williams planned to cut a door 
from the stockroom to the office, 
so the stockroom entrance which 
was through the drivers’ room 
could be closed up. ‘‘We can’t do 
that. I have a lot of things in the 
office that are private. The more 
doors we have, the harder it is to 
keep people out.’’ 

When questioned, the office man 
admitted that he kept the street 
door to his office locked at all 
times. Visitors were compelled to 
come through the garage and the 
drivers’ room to get into the office. 
George explained that he wanted 
only two doors to the stockroom, 
one leading directly to the shop 
and the other to the office. The 
street door to the office would then 
be unlocked and used. 

‘*For the good of all,’’ Williams 
said, ‘‘we want to separate the 
stockroom from the drivers’ room. 
Mechanics only will have occasion 
to come into the stockroom. And 
by using the street entrance to the 
office, visitors will be kept out of 
the stockroom or shop unless they 
are permitted there. Salesmen, in 
their zeal to sell goods, can waste 
a lot of time of the foreman or the 
mechanics or the stockroom man. 
You, in the office, can stop them 
there unless it is advisable to let 
them go through.”’ 

The matter was dropped and is 
mentioned here only to illustrate 
how big objections will be raised 
over very little things. As the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Requires Special Knowledge 


HE sale of materials hand- 
i ling equipment is attracting 

many new organizations and 
individuals, because of the current 
demand for this equipment. Much 
of this demand has developed as 
a result of the experience in work- 
ing out handling and storage prob- 
lems by the armed services during 
the war. _ 

Few of the new organizations 
entering the materials handling 
equipment field have a personnel 
with sufficient background to do 
the job that needs to be done. The 
result may be a misapplication of 
materials handling equipment. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


This might have a detrimental 
effect on the industry as a whole. 

While the application of ma- 
terials handling equipment largely 
is a matter of commonsense, rather 
than engineering, nevertheless, 
this commonsense requires con- 
siderable experience and a knowl- 
edge of many factors that must be 
considered if a handling problem 








Marketine industrial handling equipment calls for experience, special 


knowledge and commonsense. 


It is necessary for sales engineers to take 


into account all possible contingencies before making definite recommendations. 


Frequently, savings that can be made by increased production, because of 
better handling methods, will justify the total overall expenditure for ma- 
terials handling equipment and building changes, but unless this is developed 
by competent engineers, costly and unnecessary mistakes can be made. 


There are many instances when misapplication of equipment is brought about 
by a lack of knowledge on the part of management as well as of equipment 


salesmen. 


There is a lack of appreciation on the part of engineers and architects re- 
garding the necessity of working out coordinated production and materials 
handling systems before designing the buildings which are to house them. 


The cost of a building is an initial cost and occurs once, but the mis- 
takes made in building design which require excessive handling, and which 
reduce the productive efficiency of space, continue year after year and are 


a constant expense. 


is to be analyzed so as to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution. 

The writer, in his capacity as a 
consultant, sales executive, and 
author and lecturer on the subject 
of handling, has had many per- 
sonal experiences with the design, 
sale and installation of materials 
handling equipment in many types 
of industry, and has learned by 
experience that it is necessary to 
take into account all possible con- 
tingencies before making definite 
recommendations. 

One example was the installation 
of straddle trucks and fork trucks 
for the handling of lumber from 
the green chain pits of the sawmill} 
out to the storage yard for air 
drying, and the reclaiming of these 
stacks of lumber, transporting 
them over the highway to the mill 
site where they were to be kiln 
dried, resawed, and worked inte 
square edge lumber and _ finished 
products. In working out the de- 
tails of the operations, the savings 
which could be effected justified 
an expenditure of approximately 
$25,000 for equipment, but it was 
necessary to accomplish this sav- 
ings in two to three years, because 
of the possible relocation of the 
sawmill. 

The project was approved, the 
physical layout. surveyed and the 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Trucks KEEP WORKING 
STEADILY, ALL DAY LONG, 
WHEN OPERATED WITH 
EXIDE-IRONCLAD POWER 


DEPENDABLE 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Problems 


In Petroleum Marketing 


Postwar difficulties in the petroleum industry have created 
a healthy dissatisfaction with the state of affairs, and a 
hearty desire among filling station operators to overcome 
the handicaps and get on with the business of supplying 
the greatest civilian petroleum demand in history. 


LTHOUGH a year has 
A elapsed since V-J Day, and 

the end of gasoline ration- 
ing, the petroleum marketer has 
not yet achieved that blessed hap- 
piness which appeared so certain 
in the postwar era. No American 
business was more radically af- 
fected by the war than the dis- 
tribution of petroleum products. 
The emergency, even before formal 
entrance of the United States into 
the war, had seen unprecedented 
petroleum demands force rationing 
in the 17 Atlantic seaboard states. 
Loan of tankers to Great Britain 
had choked off the normal pattern 
of water transportation to the east 
coast states. With our formal en- 
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By JOSEPH E. KELLER 
Attorney 


National Petroleum Assn. 
Washington, D. C. 


try into the war, gasoline ration- 
ing became nationwide, and the 
ban on all pleasure driving soon 
followed. Quality of petroleum 


In addition to his affiliation with 
the National Petroleum Assn., Mr. 
Keller is attorney for Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. and a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Dow, Holmes 
and Albertson. During the war, he 
served as a major in the trans- 
portation corps, and acted as ad- 
visor to Joseph’ B. -Eastman and 
Col. J. Munroe Johnson in the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


products was lowered, filling sta- 
tion attendants were drawn into 
the armed services in unprece- 
dented numbers. Scarcity of tires 
further limited driving. The pe 
troleum marketer was hit hard by 
the war. 

Patriotically, if not cheerfully, 
the petroleum marketer accepted 
these burdens as an inescapable in- 
cident of total war. He stayed at 
the job, despite the handicaps, 
doing his best to supply the needs 
of war workers and users found 
essential to maintain our civilian 
economy. The petroleum industry 
generally went all out for victory, 
doing what has been acknowledged 

(Continued on page 87) 
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ARKETING lubricating 
oils and greases for in- 


dustrial use is a highly 
specialized profession, and one of 
the most competitive branches of 
the petroleum industry. 

There are more than a thousand 
types and grades of lubricants, 
each tailor-made for specific pur- 
poses. The oil that lubricates an 
automatic lathe is not the same oil 
that lubricates textile machinery. 
The oil that’s ideal for use in a 
steel mill might not be practical 
in other metal-working plants, and 
so on, through scores of industries 
and hundreds of different types of 
machinery. There is as much 


difference in: quality and price of 
various lubrieants as in the suits 
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Right: Workmen brush bench lathe gears with a Shell rust preventive oil 
which was developed to coat intricate precision machinery for storage. 
Below: Drums of lubricating oil can be handled best with modern equip- 
ment. Fork trucks load drums of lubricants bound for industrial users. 


More than 1,000 types and grades of lubricants are 
specifically made for specific purposes. The oil that lubri- 


cates an automatic lathe is not the same oil that lubricates 
textile machinery. If the right oils do not reach the right 
place at the right time, plants must shut down. Without 
lubricants, our whole distribution system would cease to 


Industrial Lubricants 


By B. G. SYMON 


Manager of Marketing 
Lubricants Division 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York 


of clothing you would buy at New 
York’s finest custom tailor and at 
a second-hand shop on the Bowery. 

With such a vast array of prod- 
ucts in a single field, a company 
must back up its research and 
manufacturing know-how’ with 
top-notch marketing efficiency if it 
is to hold its own in competition. 

For this reason, most salesmen 
of industrial lubricants not only 
are engineers, but are required also 


function. 


to take an extensive training course 
before they actually start selling. 
They must understand how differ- 
ent types of machinery operate 
under varying climatie and other 
conditions ; which type of lubricant 
is best for specific types of ma- 
chinery, and why; the source and 
refining processes of various lubri- 
eating oils; their various chemical 
and physical properties, such as 
viseosity, pour point, gravity, flash 
point and fire point. 

The industrial lube oil sales en- 
gineer should be able to enter 
plants where there are several 
hundred different pieces of me 
chanical equipment, each class of 
which has different needs, and pre- 
scribe the lubricating requirements 
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of each machine. He should be able 
to save the plant-owner money on 
lubricating costs and, at the same 
time, increase the life of the equip- 
ment and improve the service it 
provides, whether it is a large ice 
machine in a brewery, a compres- 
sor for manufacturing butadiene 
from alcohol, a safety glass cutting 
wheel, or a machine for sawing 
brass slabs. 

To illustrate in more detail the 
problems the sales engineer must 
face, suppose he tries to sell lubri- 
eants to a shirt factory. The plant 
manager may tell him*that during 
long periods of operation the sew- 
ing machine out-boxes are inclined 
to sweat, and that sludge forma- 
tion takes place in the oil he’s us- 
ing now, slowing down the speed 
of the machine, increasing the op- 
erating temperature and staining 
the cloth. The sales engineer 
realizes a moisture-resistant lubri- 
cant is required, but what lubri- 
cant? 

Then again, he may enter a plant 
which complains that its lubricants 


smoke during heavy eutting opera- 


tions, and give off a sour odor; a 
plant where employes complain of 
skin irritations from lubricants; 
where oil feed lines are perpetually 
clogging ; where oil discolors metal ; 
where oil is not transparent enough 
for the machine operator to see 
the point of contact between his 
work and the eutting tool; where 


a lubricant doesn’t furnish the 
proper cooling action. He may 
hear all these complaints and scores 
more—and he must be able to 
recommend lubricants which will 
eliminate such faults. 

With all his knowledge, however, 
he occasionally runs into problems 
too technical for him to solve. In 
such eases, he calls on well-trained 
lubrication engineers, who special- 
ize in surveying highly-complicated 
industrial plants. 


Made to Order 


Sometimes lubrication engineers 
discover the problem exists because 
there is no lubricant made to fit 
the particular need involved, and 
so they recommend a made-to-order 
oil. New lubricants are constantly 
being produced to meet new or 
changing industrial needs. 

For instance, take the case of 
textile manufacturers. Since their 
plants must be kept at high humid- 
ity to prevent threads from becom- 
ing dry and brittle, they have had 
to contend with rust as a perpetual 
headache. After thorough study 
of the problem, well-trained and 
competent lubrication engineers 
recommended new type oils, rust 
preventive lubricants combining 
rust protection with outstanding 
stability. Service tests throughout 
the industry proved that the new 
lubricants not only eliminated 


Drums containing industrial lubricants, rust preventive oils and other petroleum items are 
racked systematically in this large storage room at Shell terminal, Sewaren, N. J. 


rusting, but also reduced the fre 
queney of part replacements opdj- 
narily needed to maintain ‘textile 
manufacturing machinery in good 
working order. 

For another example, we haye 
the unusual story of a manufaet- 
urer of paper corrugated rolls who 
needed an oil*® to remove silicate 
deposits from his machines. The 
silicon compound was precipitated 
on the rolls from glue used to paste 
the outer pieces of paper to the 
corrugated part. When allowed to 
remain, it cut ridges in the rolls, 
destroying the corrugation. Water 
easily removed the deposits, but 
caused the paper to stick to the 
roll. The paper then tended to 
wrap itself around the roll, and 
eventually broke. Oil used by the 
firm worked fairly well except that 
wherever it was applied in excess, 
many feet of paper were ruined 
by oil stain. Our engineers de- 
veloped a product that contained 
just enough water to cut the sili- 
cates, and just enough oil to pre- 
vent the paper from sticking, and 
the problem was solved. 

To keep sales engineers con- 
tinually posted on newest develop- 
ments, so that they will be able 
to solve as many lubrication prob- 
lems as possible, special technical 
bulletins are distributed monthly 
to all the company’s marketing 
divisions. These bulletins may tell 
about a manufacturer’s experi- 
ments with a new type of house- 
hold washing machine, or may de- 
seribe new procedures in milling 
steel and how they affect lubrica- 
tion, or may give detailed case 
histories on the performance of the 
company’s various products on 
varying types of machinery. By 
reading’ them regularly, the sales 
engineer obtains an _ invaluable 
picture of marketing activity and 
needs throughout the industrial 
field. 

The distribution of lubricating 
oils is not as spectacular as that of 
gasoline, fuel oil and certain other 
petroleum products, but it illus- 
trates the efficiency that character- 
izes the over-all marketing set-up 
of the petroleum industry. 

We find the blending stocks from 
which lubricating oils are made 
stored in huge tanks at refineries, 
holding thousands upon thousands 


(Continued on page 80) 
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When sales fall off, management should make a critical 

examination of its product and of its distribution system. 

Industrial design is an effective weapon with which a 

manufacturer can combat lack of response to his product 
by prospective buyers and by his own sales force. 


By M. H. HOEPLI 


Executive Vice President 
Designers for Industry 
New York 


Industrial Design 


profit and progress, the dis- 

tribution field is viewing in- 
dustrial design, with an apprecia- 
tive and analytical eye. 

The unrecognized and humble 
beginning of industrial design was 
in the pretty pictures and startling 
drawings of artists employed in in- 
dustries whose product sales were 
dependent upon appearance. Not 
until mass production imposed it, 


I: THE constant struggle for 


did we acknowledge the need of 
industrial design as an inherhent 
product element, rather than as 
mere surface treatment. 

During the early stages of quan- 
tity production, articles were 
created from the standpoint of en- 
gineering design. The object was 
considered from the standpoint of 
function, and the engineer was 
ealled on to produce a design 
which. would permit low cost pro- 


Fig. 2. Turret Lathe. (Before and After.) 


duction. The products of one 
manufacturer were considered 
competitive if they matched those 
of his competitors in utility, price 
and quality. 

Industry took a _ surprisingly 
long time to appreciate that the 
factor of appearance could play a 
great role in the final profit pie- 
ture. Industrial design came into 
its own when industry realized 
that of two produets equal in 
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Fig. |. S 
Coffee Grinder. 3 
(Before and After.) a 


utility, price and quality, the one 
judged more attractive by the pur- 
chaser would outsell the other. 
As a typical example, study the 
design of the early coffee grinder, 
still serving its purpose in many 
stores. It is representative of de- 
sign created in an engineering de- 
partment where basie considera- 
tions were: 1. To make a product 
which would function effectively. 
2. To manufacture the product 
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with the facilities available at the 
lowest cost of production. 
Compare this ‘‘old fashioned’’ 
design, with the product of creative 
imagination, blended with knowl- 
edge of functional requirements 
and of production costs. (Fig. 1) 
Note the simplicity, balance and 
the clean line of the successor. The 
industrial designer has produced 
an article of distinetive appear- 
ance, making a powerful impres- 


Fig. 3. Rivet Lathe. (Before and After.) 


sion by ‘eye appeal’ on the ac- 
quisitive instincts of the purchaser. 

Increased sales are not necessar- 
ily the only advantage gained. 
Very often, the new streamlined 
model costs less to build. Through 
the experience and skill of the de- 
signer, supplemented by the co- 
operation of production engineers, 
economies in manufacture may be 
effected. 


(Continued on page 95) 









Fleet Service Garage 


(Continued from page 39) 


work progressed, the office man 
saw the complete job that was be- 
ing done and had no further ob- 
jections. 


The first thing to be done was 
to clean out all the old home-made 
bins and shelves and make way for 
carpenters to build the walls and 
doors necessary to separate the 
stockroom as outlined. The aim 
was to provide easy access to the 
stockroom from the shop or office, 
but to keep out unauthorized men 
as far as possible. While the great 
majority of workmen were under- 
stood to be absolutely honest, it 
was necessary to protect against 
those who were light fingered. A 
stock of motor supplies contains 
so many items used by people who 
have cars that they are constant 
temptation. 


New Bins 


The place had hardly been made 
ready when the new bins arrived, 
knocked down, with adjustable 
shelves and partitions, all of which 
were to be set up. The biggest 
problem was in changing from old 
bins to new, but in such a way that 
work could go on; parts could still 
be found; equipment could be 
kept rolling as usual. This required 
moving and setting up one section 
at a time. 


Bin sections were 3 ft. wide, 7 ft. 
high and 12 in. deep. Three sec- 
tions were constructed first and 
divided for bolts; one for carriage 
bolts, one for SAE and one for 
standard. Using supply house 
catalogs as a guide and the advice 
of mechanics as to the sizes needed, 
a compartment was provided for 
each size of bolt and for nuts and 
washers. Each compartment was 
labelled and the labels were then 
varnished so that, as they became 
soiled, they could be washed and 
kept legible. All such labels 
throughout the stockroom were 
similarly varnished. : 


A peculiar condition came to 


light. Workmen would come to 
the stockroom with a spoiled bolt 
in hand. They would pick out the 
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necessary new one, matching with 
the old. Then, having nothing to 
do with the old one, they would 
toss it in the bin with the new ones. 
After a time a bin that was sup- 
posed to contain only new bolts 
had a mixture of new and spoiled. 
As a result mechanies, often, would 
select what looked like a new bolt. 
earry it to the repair shop, craw! 
under a truck, insert the bolt a>’ 
then find the threads were faulty. 
This was true of other parts as 
well. This meant removing the 
spoiled part, sometimes with much 
difficulty, and another trip to the 
stockroom to hunt for a usable 
part. 

As construction progressed, Wil- 
liams provided a ‘‘used parts’’ box, 
open at the end, beside the door 
leading to the repair shop. Signs 
requested tossing used parts into 
that box and warned against 
throwing spoiled parts in with the 
new ones. In addition, a gauge. 
in the form of a ruler nailed to 
the edge of the bolt bin, enabled 
mechanics to measure them instead 
of matching with the old ones. The 
remedy was complete and effective 
and had the added value of in- 
spection of discarded parts for 
possible emergency use before be- 
ing sold as junk. 

Into the next bin section were 
fitted a number of shallow steel 
drawers, with adjustable partitions. 
The drawers were for cotter keys 
in every desired length and thick- 
ness; rivets, round head and flat 
head; stove bolts, flat and round 
head ; wood and metal serews, both 
bright and blued; keys, brads, 








Watch That Match! 


"If the present rate of careless waste 
goes on through 1946, the toll of our 
real wealth, much of it productive 
wealth which our people can ill afford 
to lose today, will surely pass $600,- 
000,000. That will make 1946 the worst 
year of reckless burning our nation has 
ever known, surpassing even the tragic 
years of vast citywide conflagrations."— 
Frank A. Christensen, president, The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 












staples and all such small items 
that are often as necessary ag 
complete engine and much harder 
to find. Every partition was 
labelled, as well as the drawer it- 
self. 

Then began a tedious job that 
dragged on for many days. 
contents of dozens of boxes, 
and old drawers were. dumped om 
tables. Bolts, screws, rivets, ¢ 
ter keys, nuts, washers and a mig 
cellany of odd items which hag 
been tossed together were carefully 
separated and examined as to their 
condition. These ranged from tinge 
spring washers to huge nuts ang) 
bolts. As they were separated, 
tested and measured, they were put 
into eorrect bins or discarded ag 
useless. It was surprising how 
many items were found mixed with 
junk that were badly needed and 
unobtainable at the time. 




















































































Odd Sizes 


No boxes of junk were left. 
However, in each bin section, one 
compartment was labelled ‘‘odd 
sizes’’ for articles not regularly 
stocked. In a truck service garage, 
one never knows what may come 
in handy. 












It may be mentioned here that 
in placing the rows of bin sections, 
attention was given to the matter 
of light. They were so placed that 
natural light from large windows 
could be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. 










In the same line of sections with 
the bolts, screws, etc., divisions 
were made for electrical parts and 
for carburetor parts. Since this 
entire row of bins contained a large 
number of small items, naturally 
they would be referred to most 
frequently. Hence this row was 
placed just inside the door from 
the repair shop, saving a few steps 
every time such parts were needed. 

















As the work went on, the entire 
garage personnel entered into the 
spirit of thoroughness with which 
George Williams considered the 
manner of use of every item. With 
a regularity that became almost 
monotonous came the questions: 
‘*Who uses this? How is it used? 
What tise is used at the same 
time?’’ When the job was done, 
mechanics were amazed and pleased 
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View, TAC comer 


to Visti, Clmerica 


The CAB has just granted a foreign air carrier permit to TACA 
de Colombia ... between Bogota and Miami ... via 
Jamaica and Cuba. Schedules to be announced later. 


TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, INC. 
MIAMI — NEW YORK — WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Piensa of this new route 
means that an inter-American partner- 
ship, successfully operating for 15 years 
in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean, now becomes completely and 
truly inter-American in scope by expan- 
sion northward into the United States. 
TACA Airways now offers a hemispheric 
network bringing Latin America to your 
doorstep. The beautiful lands of our 
neighbors may be reached within a few 
hours. The best way for neighbors to be- 
come good neighbors is simply by visiting 
one another. To help you do this, with the 
maximum in comfort and convenience, 
the facilities of Latin America’s great- 
est airline system—TACA~—are at your 
command, 


TACA AIRWAYS System te TACA -cerw“e The Climericadr- 











Standardization 
For Better Marketing 


Non-uniformity in fundamentals retards the market- 

ing of industrial and consumer products at home 

and abroad and is a cause of cost and controversy 
which lose markets and shrink profits. 


mercial methods and practices 

on an international basis is a 
vital need in foreign marketing. 
One of its main functions, as in the 
case of national standardization of 
products, is to facilitate the flow of 
goods through transition points 
which occur wherever an article 
passes from one productive or dis- 
tributive activity to another. A 
lack of uniformity at these points 
not only discourages much profit- 
able international trade, it in- 
creases costs and causes controver- 
sies between buyers and sellers 
which often require expensive liti- 
gation. 

In the marketing of many indus- 
trial. and consumer products 
abroad, manufacturers either must 
modify products intended primar- 
ily for home consumption or must 
manufacture to meet specific for- 
eign requirements. An automobile 
built in the United States for ex- 
ample, is unsuitable for use on 
the streets of London because Brit- 
ish laws require that the steering 
wheel be on the car’s right side 
instead of on the left as in this 


S TANDARDIZATION of com- 
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country. Similarly, power driven 
machinery, refrigerators, radios 
and many other devices are un- 
acceptable abroad because of dif- 
ferences in power supplies and in 
other fundamental factors. 


Foreign Standards 


Difficulties are multiplied by the 
fact that where foreign standards 
do exist, they not only depart 
radically from our standards and 
commercial practices but vary 
from country to country. These 
differences affect changeability of 
parts, screw threads, acceptance 
tests, sizes and grades, direct and 
alternating electric current, speci- 
fications used as a basis for pur- 
chasing, nomenclature and defini- 
tions of terms used in specifica- 
tions and contracts, and numerous 
other phases of production and dis- 
tribution. 

In marketing here and abroad, 
loose descriptive phrasing used fre- 
quently in contracts, such as ‘‘all 
materials shall be of the best com- 
mercial quality,’’ and ‘‘good work- 
manship shall be required through- 


out,’’ is a prolific source of trouble 
and controversy since those general 
terms mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. 

Despite the fact that the human 
element in standardization pre 
sents difficulties often more serious 
than technical problems, progress 
is being made in international 
standardization. The international 
activities of the American Stand- 
ards Assn. (ASA) involve cooper- 
ation with other national standard- 
izing bodies abroad. 

A United Nations Standards Co- 
ordinating Committee (UNSCC) 
was formed in 1944 upon the in- 
itiative of the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain to co- 
ordinate and unify standards 
wherever possible. Included in its 
membership are the national stand- 
ardizing bodies of 15 nations: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Africa and the United 
States.- Projects in hand extend 
into a variety of fields and include 
such diverse subjects as the defini- 
tion of rayon, shellac, gas cylin- 
ders, and terms for the heat treat- 
ment of steel. The committee plans 
to earry forward not only its own 
work, but, in addition, that of the 
old International Standards Assn. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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This article describes the movement of 
one of industry’s basic raw materials 
from the depths of the earth to manu- 


facturers of: 


® Petroleum products. 


® Chemicals. 


® Metallurgical products. 


® Coal products. 


® industrial explosives. 


®@ Fertilizers. 
® Textiles. 


® Rayon and cellulose film. 
® Paints and pigments. 


How Sulphur 


tion, either direct or indirect, 
with nearly every segment of 
industry and agriculture. 

Sulphur is one of the most 
broadly used industrial raw ma- 
trials. In one form or another, it 
is used in the manufacture or 
processing of virtually every in- 
dustrial product. It also aids the 
growth of most agricultural prod- 
ucts through its action in dusts, 
sprays and fertilizers. 

The story of how sulphur gets 
from mine to consumer begins with 
its production. The locations of 
the mines, the nature of the min- 
ing process, and the physical as- 
pects of the output largely deter- 
mine the initial stages of distribu- 
tion. These factors also have much 
to do with the other phases of dis- 
tribution and marketing. 

Sulphur in the United States oc- 
urs along the Gulf Coast. It is 


in, in has some connec- 
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Goes to 


By R. B, JOHNS 


Sales Manager 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 
New York 


found in conjunction with geologi- 
eal formations known as ‘‘salt 
domes’’. At present, there are six 
sulphur mines in production, five 
in Texas and one in Louisiana. Two 
of the mines are within a few miles 
of the Gulf and the others are in 
the coastal plain area. 


99'/. Per Cent Pure 


Sulphur is produced by a 
process which provides an output 
that is better than 99% percent 
pure. This process was invented 
about the beginning of the century 
by Herman Frasch, a petroleum 
scientist. Wells are drilled, gen- 
erally about 1,000 to 1,500 feet, 


down to the sulphur-bearing for- 
mation. A set of concentric pipes 
is fitted into place. The well is 
then ready for operation. 
Superheated water, water heated 
under pressure above its normal 
boiling point in a power plant, is 
pumped continuously down the 
space between the outer and middle 
pipes. It flows out through per- 
forations near the well bottom in- 
to the porous limestone formation 
that contains the sulphur. The 
heat of the water melts the sul- 
phur which, being heavier than 
water, sinks to the well bottom. 
There it gathers in a liquid pool. 
The pressure of the water that 
has been pumped into the forma- 
tion forees the molten sulphur 
through perforations into the 
space between the middle and in- 
ner pipes, which is sealed by a 
ring from the space containing the 
hot water. Compressed air in the 
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innermost pipe acts as a pump to 
lift the liquid sulphur the remain- 
ing distance to the surface of the 
earth. Above ground, it is piped 
in steamheated pipes to large stor- 
age vats, into which it is sprayed 
to eool and solidify. The vats are 
built up layer by layer until a 
great rectangular block of solid 
sulphur is formed. At most mines, 
8 to 15 wells are in operation at the 
same time, the output of each well 
helping the storage vat grow. 


As a preliminary to shipping, 
sections of the vats are broken 
down by blasting. This changes 
the solid sulphur into a combina- 
tion of lumps and fines. The lumps 
generally will range from about 6 
or 8 in. in diameter to smaller 
sizes. 

In Texas, the lumps and fines 
are loaded by clam shell buckets 
into boxears or gondola cars on 
tracks that have been laid along- 
side the vats. These cars may be 





TABLE 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF SULPHURIC ACID 
CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES ** 


(Short tons, 100 


Consuming Industries 


Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 
Chemicals and defense * 


Coal products 
Iron and steel ... 
Other metallurgical 


Paints and Pigments 
Industrial explosives 
Rayon and cellulose film 


Textiles 
Miscellaneous 





Totals 


percent acid) 


1943 | 1944 1945 


2,620,000 2,800,000 
1,020,000 | 1,070,000 
2,495,000 | 2,240,000 


2,500,000 
940,000 
2,285,000 


580,000 
535,000 
360,000 


620,000 
560,000 
340,000 


585,000 
580,000 
320,000 


495,000 
115,000 
415,000 


530,000 
110,000 
450,000 


545,000 
115,000 
495,000 


85,000 
350,000 


75,000 
340,000 


70,000 
310,000 














8,650,000 9,090,006 


9,130,000 





* Combined to avoid disclosing estimates of direct war applications. 
** Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering—Jan., 1946. 
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Left: Night scene of bridge crane in 
operation at temporary storage area, Port 
Sulphur, La. Note barges in foreground 
Below: A Mississippi River barge unde 
the conveyor tipple is loaded with sy 
as ocean going vessel awaits turn, 


sent directly to the plants of sul- 
phur consumers or they may be 
routed to the deep water ports of 
Galveston or Freeport where the 
sulphur is re-loaded on vessels and 
shipped by water. 

In Louisiana, the loading and 
shipping problem is complicated 
by the type of terrain. There, the 
Grande Eeaille mine of Freeport 
Sulphur Co. is located about i 
mi. below New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River Delta. The delta 
marshland is so soft and unstable 
that the buildings of the mining 
plant had to be constructed m 
75-ft.long piling. A 10-mi. canal 
was dredged from the mine area 
to the relatively firm west bank of 
the Mississippi, and as there is no 
connecting road or railroad, this 
eanal is the only transportation 
link. Employes are transported to 
and from work in passenger 
launches, and supplies are barged 
in and sulphur barged out. 

At Grande Ecaille, consequently, 
the sulphur at the vats is shoveléd 
onto a conveyor belt which carries 
it to a loading point on the cama 
bank where delivery is made @® 
barges. Tugs tow the barges 2@ 
temporary storage area at Port 
Sulphur, the town built on @ 
Mississippi bank at the other @id 
of the canal. The sulphur may® 
shifted by a traveling bridge cram 
from the barges to the storage area 


(Continued on page 78) 
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N the entire realm of market- 
|»: it would be difficult to 
find a closer relationship be- 
tween contents and shipping con- 
tamer than that which is to be 
found in the crating of heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. Here, indus- 
trial engineer, sales manager, pack- 
ing expert and traffic manager 
must meet in common consultation 
to exchange views, as to needs and 
problems. Without such consulta- 
tion the safety of equipment worth 
thousands of dollars is endangered. 
Perhaps in no other part of the 
business world has the premise 
been so fully aecepted that a re- 
latively sizeable expenditure must 
be appropriated for adequate prep- 
aration of products for shipment. 
Here, we are not dealing with 
nesting inner containers in a some- 
what stronger outer container to be 
miformly sealed, strapped and 
handled. Here, we cannot con- 


Advanced stage in the construction of crate for a turret lathe. 
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Even though it is necessary to adapt each shipping 

container for industrial equipment to the specific item 

being enclosed, there are certain principles of box 

and crate construction for heavy equipment which 
should not be violated. 


Packing 
Industrial Equipment 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


General Manager 
Glean’s Assortments; Inc. 
New York 


Formerly Packing Control Officer 
Army Air Forces 


sider standard stock sizes of car- 
tons, boxes or crates. Here, is an 
entirely different approach to the 
problem of packing. 

First is the problem of a care- 
fully engineered case, crate or 
platform to which most pieces of 
heavy duty industrial equipment 
must be bolted or otherwise se- 
cured. Exceptions to this are those 
items which may be transported as 
they are, with blocking and brac- 
ing, as the only requirements. 
Among such items are girders, 
booms, vehicles and other units 


within their own housings. Later, 
unerated materials in transit will 
be discussed. When industrial 
equipment is of a nature requiring 
protection of an outer container, 
however, then such shipping piece 
must be especially designed so that 
the unusually heavy weights and 
stresses of the load may be met by 
adequate construction at the con- 
tact resting points. 

Next to be considered is any 
temporary preservation methods 
or surface treating to be done in 
order to prevent corrosion in 
transit. 

A third consideration is the mat- 
ter of disassembly ; also spare and 
auxiliary parts, special wrenches 
and other tools which must accom- 
pany the shipment. How far is 
disassembly to go? Are disassem- 
bled parts to be packed and pro- 
tected within the crate bearing the 


(Continued on page 56) 


First stage. Careful construction will avoid costly destruction. 













An Engineer Analyzes 





An informative, interesting and challengi 
critique of manufacturers’ advertising 
by a veteran engineer who spends more 
than 20 hours a month reading, digesting 
and clipping the ad pages of trade and 
technical magazines.* 


Industrial Advertising 


aware of the faults resulting 

in ineffective advertising but 
do not feel in position to do or 
say much. As a mere reader, [| 
ean, therefore, speak without dip- 
lomatie inhibitions or intentions to 
hurt the interests or feelings of 
anyone. 


I AM told that the publishers are 


My own relation to the subject 
is that of a designer, specification 
writer, and consultant on materials, 
equipment and machines used in 
industry. It is part of my work 
to keep track of new products and 
standard products entering into 
design. I do not suppose this posi- 
tion unique; it is one of the source 
points in the selection of merchan- 
dise which advertising tries to pro- 
mote. 


The collection of information re- 
garding new products and stand- 
ard products has always been diffi- 
cult but never more so than today. 
The complications inherent in mod- 
ern machines and the vitually end- 
less variety of materials and de- 
vices available impose an almost 
impossible burden of time and 
labor on machine and product de- 
signers. It is not a job for nar- 


row specialists but rather for those 
who must mind the whole picture 
and make judicious choice and 
comparisons in widely diversified 
fields of technology. 
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By HARVEY S. PARDEE 


Harvey S. Pardee & Associates 
Engineers 
Chicago, Ill. 


In the field of manufacturing, 
the most prolific and up-to-the-min- 
ute source of information is in the 
advertising pages of the technical 
and trade magazines. 


To begin with, it is seldom neces- 
sary to guard against fraudulent 
goods or dishonest advertising in 
the technical fields. Reputable 
publishers seem to be doing a good 
job at looking after that angle. 
The only cofiplaints and construc- 
tive suggestions refer to incompe- 
tent advertising which wastes the 
reader’s time and the advertiser’s 
money. 


Good Pictures 


Good pictures are most helpful 
to me. The most effective picture 
is an excellent illustration of the 
article itself or its applications. 
One can then tell at a glance if 
the article is in a field in which he 


*Reprinted in part, by special permis- 
sion, from an article that appeared in a 
recent issue of Industrial Marketing. 





is searching. The picture should 
show clearly what the article is, 
how it works, its general shape and 
dimensions, and its unique fea 
tures. It should first draw atten- 
tion, then inform. 

Extraneous generalities are irri- 
tating. The picture of a giant 
tank or bulldozer bouncing over 
a hump or a B-29 about to roll 
into a nosedive is not good adver- 
tising in a technical or trade pub- 
lication, for Whatziz  setscrews, 
even if they do hold said plane or 
tank together. In advertising a 
standard small motor, it is ineffee- 
tive to show a giant press with the 
tiny article mounted somewhere on 
it. But if the picture shows a de 
tail of the motor bearings or of 
the slot insulation, it really does 
attract and hold attention—where 
attention counts. 


Cheese-cake and cartoons call 
momentary attention to the picture 
but not the product. The stuff is 
badly overdone, even when clever. 
It leaves a bad impression as 4 
time-waster, like the salesman who 
takes up your scarce time in tell 
ing a funny story. 

Likewise, pictures of important 
looking executives poring over 
prints on a table or doing impret 
sive finger pointing seem plain 
silly. Men who really make de 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The series of forms and routine developed by Turco 
makes the entire follow-up operation as simple and 
automatic as sleeping late on Sunday. 


Converting Inquiries 
Into Sales 


LTHOUGH the primary 
A purpose of most manufac- 

turers’ advertising is not 
necessarily to pull inquiries, still 
they constitute one of the most 
enerete results of an appropria- 
tion spent. Every manufacturer 
merchandises his advertising cam- 
paign to his dealers, brokers and 
distributors. However, when they 
receive specific sales leads direct 
from the manufacturer it does 
more to sell him on the advertis- 
ing program than anything else. 

We have found that almost 
phenomenal results can be obtained 
when the advertising department 
follows through to see that every 
efort is made to convert each in- 
quiry into a sale. We have de- 
vised a series of forms and a 
routine that makes the entire fol- 
low-up operation as simple and 
automatic as sleeping late on Sun- 
day. 

As a result of advertising run- 
ting in 96 business, trade and 
technical publications, new litera- 
ture and product items and articles, 
Tureo receives several hundred in- 
quiries weekly. These stem from 
practically every industry: dairies, 
air lines, restaurants, metal plants, 
manufacturing plants, bottling 
plants, and dozens of others. 

When the inquiries arrive in the 
morning they are sorted into sev- 
eral classifications : 


1. Those from libraries, students, 
tte., that require no follow-up. 


2. Those presenting a special 
problem that require a personal 
letter from the technical depart- 
ment. 


8. Foreign letters, which are 
cleared through the export depart- 
ment. 
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By HARRY RORICK 


Manager 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Turco Products, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Ca!. 


4. Requests for further informa- 
tion, literature, or a salesman’s 
eall. 

These are recorded according to 
publication, territory, and adver- 
tisement. With the flip of a page, 





this record gives an instant visual- 
ization of what publications are 
pulling, what products or opera- 
tions are creating interest and 
from what areas. Here is another 
spot where the advertising manager 
ean give valuable information to 
the national sales manager. 


Literature is sent to libraries 
and others, obviously not in 
the market, with no follow-up. All 
others are recorded on the sales- 


(Continued on page 66) 


Cause: Bus line super- 
intendent finds an in- 
teresting article; re- 
quests additional in- 
formation. 


Effect: Salesman calls 
on __— prospect. They 
solve problems _ to- 
gether, and the sale is 
completed. 
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Industrial Packing 


(Continued from page 53) 


principal unit or are they to be 
boxed in a separate container? Is 
reassembly self-evident or is a 
chart, diagram or booklet of in- 
structions needed as an integral 
part of the shipping unit? 

A final special consideration for 
packing of industrial equipment 
is relating the shipping unit to the 
contemplated means of transporta- 
tion. Invariably we are dealing 
with mass weight. What can be 
done to make the complete unit 
more maneuverable? For example, 
handles, rings, extra cleats, grap- 
pling bars, positioning of skids, 
inspection doors and a dozen and 
one other features may be added 
to the shipping crate to ease the 
job of movement from plant t» 
destination. Also, the crate should 
assist, not retard, the placing of 
the machine or equipment in its 
ultimate position. 

The following true experience in 
connection with shipping a heavy 
deadweight is given to illustrate 
that even though it is neéessary to 
adapt each shipping container for 
industrial equipment to the 
specific item being enclosed, there 
are certain principles of box and 
erate construction for heavy equip- 
ment which should not be violated. 

During the height of the move- 
ment of war supplies I was ealled 
in to analyze the cause of failure 


Poor construction will not stand the heavy shocks of shipping. 


to a high percentage of shipping 
boxes each containing one rear 
axle and housing for heavy duty 
trucks. The shipper, in easing this 
material (each weighing between 
700 and 800 Ib.) had fallen into 
the fallacy of thinking that the 
heavier the item to be boxed, the 
heavier the boards making up the 
box should be. Actually, the boxes 
in this instance were found to be 
of 2 by 4 in. lumber on all sides 
with double 2 by 4 in. heads. In 
addition, towards either end, mas- 
sive girthwise cleats encircled the 
containers, presumably for added 
protection. Inside, blocking had 
been done to reduce internal move- 
ment. Altogether between 400 and 
500 Ib. of tare weight had been 
added. Yet, approximately one 
container out of three had come 
apart in transit. 


Strategic Packing 


Obviously, many things were 
wrong. First, one does not con- 
tinue the formula for simple box 
construction when weights begin 
to exceed 400 Ib. Not heavier lum- 
ber, but strategic placing of re- 
inforeing diagonals or _ internal 
frame members is the secret of 
preventing the warping and split- 
ting of wooden containers. 

A second error in construction 


was the use of heavy encirg}j 
cleats. These served only to leaye 
the center of the box in sugpep. 
sion, whereas, it was in the exaet 
center that the transmission gegy 
housing created the greatest weight: 
bearing factor. Thirdly, in build 
ing up what appeared to be 
massive container with equal 
strength on all four sides, freight 
handlers treated no one side as 
top and the internal weight he 
continually shifted from one wall 
to another. 

In place of the faulty containers. 
a simple skidded base was designed 
with cradles to receive and lock 
in place a single axle. With the 
exception of the skids and two 
short load-bearing frame members, 
one-inch lumber was adequate for 
the balance of the container. Sides 
and top were fabricated with just 
sufficient reinforcing to allow for 
possible stacking of the containers, 
several high. Later, upon recheck- 
ing the results of the recommended 
change not only was it confirmed 
that damaged containers had al 
most entirely disappeared with 
considerable savings in lumber 
used, but it was gratifying to learn 
also that production on the part 
of the crew preparing the axles 
for shipment had increased about 
70 percent. 

In shipping industrial equipment, 
it is a safe premise on all materials 
weighing above 500 Ibs. that a 
better transportation job will be 
accomplished if it is practical to 
ship a product mounted on a base 


(Continued on page 89) 


Dependence on the side walls alone for protection is dangerous, 
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@ New Air Assn. The Independ- 
ent Airfreight Assn., Ine., with 
offices at 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, has been formed to serve 
airlines engaged exclusively in 
carrying cargo and to foster regu- 
lation in public interest. Trustees 
are: Robert W. Prescott, president, 
National Skyway Freight ‘Corp., 
Los Angeles; Earl F. Slick, presi- 
dent, Slick Airways, Inec., San 
Antonio; Harry F. Playford, presi- 
dent U. §S. Airlines, Ine., St. 
Petersburg. All are pilots and 
war veterans. 


@SHortaces. Worldwide § short- 
ages in basic raw materials are 
serious. A set aside order issued 
by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, effective Aug. 1, em- 
phasizes the lead shortage. One- 
fourth of lead production will be 
assigned to rated orders; automo- 
tive replacement batteries will get 
only 19 percent of 1944 use against 
22 percent earlier, and other 
special allowances will be limited 
to 86 percent for the second 
quarter. Copper shortages 
have hit the electrical field caus- 
ing plant curtailments and shut- 
downs. Shortage of wire bars is 
Particularly acute. Government 
holdings are said to be only about 
1000 tons. The industry uses 
ahout 60,000 tons monthly. 

Common nails are so scarce, 360,- 
000 tons short of normal produc- 
tion, that the housing program 
Seems likely to bog down for want 
of them. Present estimates are 
that nail requirements for this 
Year will exceed production by 
about 180,000 tons. . . . Zine, tin, 
Big iron, steel scrap and lumber 
also are in the short column. 


®FM Rapio. In a step of far- 
teaching importance to the entire 
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A review of recent trends in equipment and techniques 
likely to contribute to more efficient and economical 
distribution. 


radio industry, Phileo Corp. has 
licensed Radio Corp. of America 
to use Phileco advanced frequency 
modulation system and about 600 
other patents and inventions re- 
lating to radio and _ television. 
Watch for more FM news. Charges 
that vested interests favoring am- 
plitude modulation have done 
everything possible to prevent FM 
development have been frequent 


A versatile device is the new Transtacker, 
hand fork truck unit just announced by 
Automatic Transportation Co., which does 
the work of a standard fork truck and high- 
lift platform truck where size, weight, speed 
or cost make the larger units impractical. 
In addition to its primary job of stacking 
unit loads, the new truck is designed to 
perform innumerable “odd jobs." One of 
these is illustrated above; loading and un- 
loading street trucks where loading docks 
are not available. With both drive and 
lift motorized, the Transtacker does all the 
work both in moving the load and in placing 
it on the truck or freight car. 


and public of late and there are 
rumors of a possible Congressional 
investigation after the fall elee- 
tions. 


@® Reraru Deriverres. Recent 
abandonment by Macy’s, New York 
department store, of its delivery 
service after 88 years, may indi- 
eate a major trend. Macy’s turned 
over 500 trucks, which delivered 
65,000 packages daily to be oper- 
ated by United Parcel Service. Re- 
tail deliveries in world’s most 
populous urban area, because of 
increasing congestion and costs, 
evidently didn’t pay one of world’s 
largest department stores. In 
most instances, authorities say, 
contract and common carriers now 
operate more economically in eon- 
gested areas than private carriers. 


@ Truckine Costs. Long distance 
trucking is another problem. Lack 
of statistics has been a complaint 
for sometime past. Shippers who 
want to know what publie motor 
earrier’s do with revenue dollars 
should look into a recent study 
made by American Trucking 
Assns., based on experience of 
Class 1 carriers. Here’s the break- 
down: 28.2 percent goes for trans- 
portation expenses; 17.2 percent 
for terminal expenses; 16.3 percent 
for maintenance and garage costs; 
8.7 percent for administration and 
general costs; 8.4 percent for op- 
erating rents; 6.4 percent for taxes 
and licenses; 5.3 pereent for in- 
surance and safety; 3.8 percent, 
net operating revenue; 3.5 percent 
for depreciation; 2.2 percent for 
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Meat is high literally as well as figura- 
tively these days. Illustration shows Guern- 
sey calves in a twin engine cargo plane 
which is claimed to have made the first 
long-distance mass delivery. of cattle by 
air. The Guernseys left Teterboro Airport, 
N. J. recently for Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 








sales, tariffs and advertising. A 
net of 3.8 percent in the face of 
rising costs and competition isn’t 
much of a cushion. 


@ Contract Air Carco. A recent 
comment by Dr. John H. Fred- 
erick, air cargo authority, on 
American Airlines entry into the 
eontract air cargo field is pertin- 
ent and to the point. Writing to 
our editor, Dr. Frederick says: 


“What has long been rumored has 
finally come about. American Air- 
lines, taking advantage of provision 
in its certificate of convenience and 
necessity from CAB, to fly anywhere 
at any time on a contract basis, has 
set up a contract cargo division 
under James E. Wooten, formerly 
air cargo manager of the company. 
This makes air cargo airline busi- 
ness in a very real way. Plane- 
load-lots only will be handled at 
lle a ton-mile. This is lowest air 
cargo rate yet made available to 
shippers, and should make some 
174,740 tons of cargo available an- 
nually from 33 industries, accord- 
ing to recent studies of air cargo 
potentials. American can take this 
step because it plans to use surplus 
DC-4s basing them centrally at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and because it already 
has a traffic soliciting, service and 
maintenance organization covering 
the greater part of the United 
States. 


“This move need not have gur- 
prised the non-scheduled operators, 
chiefly the “veteran” lines as it 
appears to have done. The hand- 
writing has been large on the wall 
for everyone to see. American is 
just leading the procession and other 
airlines doubtless will follow very 
shortly.” 


@R. G. Cuserrson, president, 
Culbertson Warehouse & Deposit 
Co., Seattle, writes to say that the 
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next convention of the Mayflower 
Warehousemen’s Assn, will be held 
May 25-29 at the Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B. C. Without knowing 
any of the details, we venture to 
say that R. G. must have done a 
whale of a selling job to get May- 
flower that far west. . 


@ 2,700. While preparing to en- 
force new safety regulations for 
non-secheduled air carriers’ the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
found 2,730 such operators with 
5,529 aircraft, which airmen say 
is a rank under-estimate. 


@ Foc For Bues. A new fog 
machine for killing bugs is in 





Trail-Aire Conditioner, sold by Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., is rated for temperatures down 
to 10 deg. F., and will preserve pre-cooled 
products such as ice cream, meats and 
frozen foods during transportation by motor 
vehicle. The diagramatic drawing shows 
how air circulates through the trailer body 
at the rate of 1,800 cu. ft. a min. New 
models of the refrigerating system capable 
of maintaining temperatures of 10 deg. be- 
low zero F. will be in production soon. 





production by combustion equip 
ment division of Todd Shipyards 
Corp. Known an ‘‘Tifa’’ or Todd 
insecticidal fog applicator, it has 
been used successfully in exter- 
mininating moths and other insect 
pest which plague textile, carpet, 
furniture and warehouse indus- 
tries. 


@ Recorp Competition. Some 90 
new firms have entered the phono- 
graph record field in the past few 
years. Until 1940 RCA-Victor, 
Columbia and Decea practically 
dominated the industry. Now radio 
set makers, motion pictures com- 
panies and radio networks are 
completing plans ‘to produce and 





market records hoping to cash jp 
on potential $100,000,000 market 
Production last year was 156,000. 
000 dises for which tune-loving 
Americans paid $80,000,000. 


@ Cannep Frozen Foon. Ameri- 
ean Can Co. is beginning produe- 
tion of a new type of frozen food 
container which is said to make 
possible high speed filling ang 
closing operations for the first 
time in the frozen foods industry, 


@ Powrr. There’s no electric 
power shortage in the U. S. % 
meet the demand for war power 
the electrie utility industry in- 
stalled 11,000,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating machinery with a total of 
300 billion kw. hours of electric 
power ‘generated for war purposes, 
according to Edison Electrie In- 
stitute. The industry can meet 
all needs current or prospective. 


@ New Propvucrts. Recent an 
nouncements of new equipment in- 
clude the following: New safety 
steps for trucks, by Safety Step 
Co., Los Angeles; new light weight 
portable conveyor for industry, by 
Material Movement Industries, 
Chicago; new motor’ generator 
charger for motorized lift truck 
batteries, by Hertner Electric Co., 
Cleveland ; new jiffy lift car jack, 
by Jiffy Lift Sales Co., Long Is 
land City; automatic high speed 
barrel loader, by Revolvator Co., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


Development of a new two wheel trailer 
with tilting platform and patented load 
leveling hitch has been announced by C. N. 
Munroe Mfg. Co. The device enables one 
man to load heavy objects, such as indus 
trial equipment. It is said to effect sub- 
stantial economies in handling. 
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Marketing Industrial Units 
Through Public Warehouses 


Spot stocks and “‘plus services” are major motivations 
why manufacturers of industrial products use public 
merchandise warehouses. 


industrial market, as well as 

in the consumer market, is 
just beginning. You who manu- 
facture for other manufacturers 
know that it will be the manu- 
facturers who offer the most in 
service, as well as the best in 
products, who will win victory 
and survive with prosperity. In 
this matter of service, public mer- 
chandise warehouses stand ready 
to help all manufacturers, whether 
they are producers of industrial 
products or of consumer goods. 

Tomorrow’s customers, as did 
those of the pre-war days, will 
want what they want when they 
want it. This means that manu- 
facturers must consider the merits 
of establishing ‘‘spot stocks.’’ The 
nation’s public merchandise ware- 
houses provide the manufacturer 
with the means of so doing. 

All too often, manufacturers 
think of ‘‘spot stock’’ services only 
in relation to consumer products. 
Even some of us in the warehous- 
ing industry are guilty of the same 
kind of thinking. ‘‘Industrial 
products? No, we don’t handle 
Many of them,’’ was the typical 
off-hand reply of some of my fellow 
warehousemen to a question on this 


hes battle for business in the 
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subject. But after a moment or 
two of thinking about the question 
and recalling their accounts, most 
of them could list numerous in- 
dustrial customers. 

Drill presses, drying ovens, bat- 
teries, conveyors, crucibles, grind- 
ing wheels, lathes, chemicals, lubri- 
eating oils, tar, plastics, lumber, 
cocoa beans, paper, copper, alum- 
inum, tin, erude rubber are some of 
the many industrial commodities 
now being stored in public mer- 
chandise warehouses. Because ware- 
housemen serve these accounts in 
exactly the same manner as they do 


By WILFRED F. LONG 


President 
Merchandise Division 
Missouri Warehousemen’s Assn. 
and 
General Manager 
S. N. Long Warehouse 
St. Louis, Mo. 


those concerned with consumer 
goods, they seldom stop to classify 
them as industrial products. 

Spot stocks provide a major 
motivation for manufacturers of 
these industrial products to use 
public warehouses. 

One cabinet manufacturer, for 
instance, is using them to maintain 
a supply of his cabinets in the 
major radio manufacturing cen- 
ters. By placing his cabinets where 
his customers, the assemblers of 
radios, may be supplied immedi- 
ately upon order, rather than be- 
ing foreed to await shipment from 
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the factory, he eliminates a large 
portion of sales resistance and pits 
himself in a position to meet com- 
petition, even from manufacturers 
with plants in the same city. He 
also obtains the obvious advantage 
of savings in freight expense by 
consigning in carload quantities 
rather than in less than earload 
lots. And he is not foreed to pro- 
vide as much storage space at his 
plant as he would if he were not 
able to ship his production directly 
to warehouses. 

Can companies offer another ex- 
ample of manufacturers of indus- 
trial products who are now utiliz- 
ing public warehouses in their mar- 
keting programs. Since many of 
the fruits and vegetables which 
are packed in cans are extremely 
perishable, the can companies have 
made it a practice to maintain 
large spot stocks of cans in canning 
areas during the packing season. 
The packers are thus enabled to 
devote their entire space to pro- 
duction, since they are not re- 
quired to store large supplies of 
eans. Obviously, the can com- 
panies who provide such service 
have a decided sales advantage 
over others who do not. In many 
cases, a delay of one day, or even 
a few hours, while waiting for cans 
to arrive, could mean the loss of 
thousands of dollars worth of 


fruits or vegetables. Public ware- 
houses help to protect against this 
loss while they protect can com- 
panies against lost customers. 
Raw materials also are stored in 
public merchandise warehouses. 
Some raw materials are stored by 
the manufacturer who will use 
them, but others are placed in 
warehouses as spot stocks in the 
marketing process of the original 
producer. A western mining com- 
pany, for instanee, which produces 
ozocerite, a waxy mineral used for 
making candles, ete., maintains 
spot stocks of the mineral in its 
original form at various ware- 
houses, where it is accessible to 
factories that use it regularly. 


Spot Stocks 


Likewise, an electrical supplier, 
who manufactures copper wire 
and electrical parts which are raw 
materials, so to speak, to the 
makers of electrical appliances, 
motors, ete., is utilizing public mer- 
chandise warehouses across the na- 
tion so as to place spot stocks of 
his products at the disposal of his 
customers. 

Beyond raw materials, factory 
machinery, and parts which go to 
a plant for final assembly, there 
is another variety of industrial 
products whose distribution, and 
therefore, marketing, is facilitated 





Saves $200,000 a Year 


International Harvester Co., largest 
manufacturer of farm equipment in the 
world, now is adding more than $200,000 
@ year to its income in economies achieved 
through the use of wirebound shipping con- 
tainers such as the one shown above. 

Harvester disclosed recently that it has 
saved more than $1,000,000 in shipping 
and container costs since the company be- 
gan using wirebound boxes and crates 
approximately eight years ago. 

In addition to reducing freight charges, 
the lightweight containers also cut ship- 
ping damage losses because their flexible 
construction enables them to take more 
punishment than heavier, rigid containers. 

Lower shipping costs and reductions in 
damage losses, _ Rane are only part of 
the economies which the company has 
gained, according to R. F. Weber, Har- 
vester supervisor of packing and loading. 

Mr. Weber pointed out that the sim- 

licity of the wirebound container assembly 

as resulted in a 50 percent saving in the 
time required to load and prepare boxes 
and crates for shipment. In addition, the 
company's storage space for containers has 
been increased approximately 65 percent. 
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greatly by the use of public mer. 
chandise warehouses. This yarj 

of products includes lubricating 
oils for keeping machinery in work. 
ing order, cleaning compounds for 
maintaining factory cleanliness, 
chemicals for use in manufaetyr 
ing process, and a thousand and 
one related items without which 
no factory could function properly, 
Many of these items are similar tp 
goods for consumer use. In either 
ease, to whichever market they are 
destined, the maintenance of spot 
stocks by the manufacturer is 
practical aid in their marketing, 

As evidence of this, witness the 
activities of a manufacturer who 
has just established a line of in- 
dustrial cleaning compounds and 
is using the services of public mer- 
chandise warehouses to provide a 
means of opening new markets, 
He has established stocks in ware- 
houses in virtually every major 
manufacturing area of the nation, 
knowing that the immediate de- 
livery which public warehousing 
makes possible will aid him to ‘‘get 
his foot in a door.’’ Similar ex- 
amples of other sellers of indus- 
trial products who have used ware- 
housing to help provide them with 
an entree to new markets are fre- 
quent. 

In some cases, where the manu 
facturer makes several different 
products, or several models of 
similar products, the maintenanee 
of spot stocks at a public ware 
house, and particularly the filling 
of orders from those stocks, calls 
for detailed effort on the part of 
the warehousemen. This _ they, 
being trained specialists in storage, 
are well able to offer, handling all 
phases of physical and clerical de- 
tail so as to leave only the actual 
selling of the goods to the manu- 
facturer. 


A manufacturer of electric 
motors who, before the war, took 
advantage of the spot stock serv- 
ices of public warehouses comes 
under this classification. His spot 
stocks included motors of several 
different sizes and types which the 
warehouse stored separately, filling 
detailed specific orders from his 
salesmen and even from individual 
customers, whom the manufacturer 
had approved. Frequently, it took 
technical knowledge for the ware- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Handles your heavy loads 
from level to level 


Safely - Earity 


EW SERVICE teveiee --------" 






Simplifies movement | — 
of factory trucks be- 


tween two floor levels 







Portable model at ad- 
ditional cost—can be 
moved to facilitate 
loading and unloading 
of trucks in factory 
yard, etc. 


Save your workers a lot of backaches—save time, trouble 
and money, by handling heavy loads from level to level 
with the new Service LEVELER. Dependably powered 
by a ruugged, fully-enclosed, 1 H.P. motor, it lifts as 
much as 6,000 pounds as high as 5 feet... in less than 
a minute. Loads, machine and operator are fully protected 
under all operating conditions. Outstanding safety features 
include: easy manual control of starting and stopping 
at any height; automatic top and bottom limit stops; posi- 
tive motor cut-off stops; centrifugal safety governor; slack 
cable shut-off; post guard rings. Here’s a unit that can be 
installed anywhere in just a few hours at amazing low 
cost .. . requires no sub-surface installation . . . obsoletes 
slow, dangerous manual handling .. . pays for itself in a 
very short time. Write for detailed specifications today. 


Cost-Saving Service Materials Handling Products 


Service Service Service Electric Service Hydraulic 
Shoplifter Liftable Hydraulic Lifter Leverlift 














Motowlitt Gas-Powered 
Hydraulic Lift Truck 


SERWICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 
Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
and Somerville 43, Mass. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AUGUST, 1946 


Service 
Leveler 






















LOWER operating and mainten- 
ance cost for a longer time is just 
one of the positive advantages you 
get with the new Service MOTOW- 
LIFT. These better-built fork-lift 
trucks have many superior fea- 
tures that you can't afford to ig- 
nore. Powered by the efficient 
and economical Ford 4-cylinder 
tractor engine, the Motowlift has 
a heavier, all- welded steel 
frame; 8-roller carriage in the 
hydraulic lift assembly ; anti-leak, 
straight-line-thrust tilt cylinders; 
plus other advanced construction 
features which assure long term 
economy. Before you buy any lift 
truck, see how the MOTOWLIFT 
saves time and money on mate- 
rial handling. Ask your Service 
Distributor for a demonstration. 


SERVICE 


CASTER AND TRUCK CORP. 
Executive offices: Albion, Mich., 
and Somerville 43, Mass. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities. 
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Aluminum 


Aluminum has many advantages as a ¢op. 

struction material: weather resistance, heg 

reflection, light weight, inherent b 

ease of application and low cost. Since 

1940, other metals have increased in Price, 

while the cost of aluminum has tended jo 
decrease steadily. 


In the Building Industry 


minum is growing daily. As 
the various problems and de- 
sires of the building industry are 
presented to our technicians, fab- 
rieating and construction methods, 
gage and alloy requirements for 
special purposes will be established. 
As such information, technical and 
general, becomes a part of the in- 
ereasing fund of knowledge, the 
uses of aluminum will expand 
greatly. 
Between 1883 and 1892, only 
559,000 Ib. of primary aluminum 


| inom is in the use of alu- 


By JOHN A. SERPELL 


Industry Manager 
Building Products Division 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


were produced in the United 
States; 6,600,000 in 1903; 35,400,- 
000 in 1910; 138,000,000 in 1920. 
The turning point in aluminum 
production came in 1936 which 
showed an increase of 884 percent 
over 1935. War years saw a further 


Aluminum roofing eliminates the necessity for frequent repair of this plant. Formerly 
corrosive fumes made it necessary for an entire new roof to bo built every few months. 


growth with 1,552,892,000 Ib. pro- 
duced in 1944. 

The cost history of aluminum is 
something to take into considera 
tion. Since 1940, other metals have 
inereased in price while the price 
of aluminum has decreased steadily, 
and it is continuing to go down 
because of manufacturing improve- 
ments. We are learning every day 
how to reduce the price of alv- 
minum further. 

The satisfactory use of alumi- 
num jn the field of building prod- 
ucts was demonstrated many 
years ago. We might cite a few 
examples: The aluminum roof on 
a church in Sydney, Australia, 
built some 65 years ago, is still in 
excellent condition. The aluminum 
pyramid on the Washington Mont- 
ment has been there for 61 years. 
The doors of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Union Station have been used 24 
hours-a day for approximately 1b 
years without deterioration. 

Aluminum is not being offered 
as a cure-all. However, aluminum 
has many features which make it 
by far the most outstanding ma- 
terial in countless applications. 

The important characteristics of 
aluminum are apparent. First is 
its surprising durability. Rust 
ing is absolutely out, the term, in 
fact, cannot be applied to alu 
minum. Further, aluminum retains 
its pleasing appearance even under 
the most corrosive conditions. It is 
suitable for buildings in damp and 
humid climates. 

Secondly, it is light in weight, 
being roughly one-third as heavy 
as steel. Consequently, when used 


This article is based on a talk by Mr. 
Serpell at a recent meeting of the Ne 
tional Assn. of Sheet Metal Distributors, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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for a roof or a roof deck, it re- 
quires a smaller cross-section of 
supporting members than other 
types of metals. Few structural 
members are as yet standardized. 
itis our aim in the future to estab- 
jish the standardization of a 
gnaller cross-section in supporting 
members by the wide-spread use of 
aluminum in construction. 

High heat reflection is another 
advantage. Approximately 10 per- 
cent reduction in temperature in- 
side a building is obtained when 
aluminum is used. The water col- 
lected from the drainage of an 
aluminum roof is absolutely non- 
toxic. This is a tremendously im- 
portant fact to farmers in many 
localities. 

Finally, aluminum is readily 
available. While iron is 5% per- 
eent of the earth’s crust, aluminum 
is 8 percent of this crust. So 
actually more aluminum is avail- 
able than iron. 

A question uppermost in your 
mind may be, ‘‘When can we get 
corrugated aluminum sheet?’’ A 
definite answer is not possible at 
this time. Corrugating machines 
have been acquired and more are 





rs on order; and a vast increase in 
few : : 
pS production of flat sheet will soon 
Lia, be a reality. 
in A special alloy for corrugated 
um roofing and siding has been de- 
nu- veloped. It is virtually the same 
iTS. as that used in aircraft production. 
rio, The alloy itself in the sheet is 
24 pureclad on both sides; that is. 
15 99.4 percent pure aluminum covers 
both sides of this sheet. There is 
ed nothing that has to be done to it; 
im no coating of any type. It is 
it applied in virtually the same man- 
1a- ner as galvanized corrugated sheet. 
This is the material that will be 
of available shortly in volume. 
is Aluminum sheet will hold paint. 
at: While it is not necessary to paint 
im a sheet that is used on a roof or 
4 as siding, it ean be done success- 
m fully. Also we are working to- 
e ward greater ductility in the alloy 
r for forms other than corrugation. 
We are corrugating it to the ex- 
t tent that we are equipped to do 
y so, but we are limited because cer- 
d tain machinery is yet to be ac- 
quired. 
: As for aluminum’s place in the 


future, it is evident from the above 


’ 
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» UNITED 
@ van LINES 


INC. 


LONG 
DISTANCE 
MOVING 


To and From Everywhere 


Whether you’re moving 300 miles or 3000 miles, United 

Van Lines, Inc. gives you a personally-supervised service 
“every step of the way. 

The same van — and the same driver — go all the way 
through. When he arrives at your new address he knows 
exactly how the van is loaded—where each piece of furni- 
ture, every fragile article is located in the load. 

Ask your local United Van Lines, Inc. Agent about 
United’s “Through Service” —to and from all 48 states 
and District of Columbia. 


GENERAL OFFICES — ST. LOUIS (12), MO. 
Telephone: DElmar 4600 
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that it offers splendid possibilities 
for building materials. 

Aluminum has strength; it is 
light in weight and because of 
lightness it offers ease and speed 
of application. It is durable, has 
inherently a pleasing appearance 
and is economical. Many feel that 
aluminum is the coming building 
material. 

At present, development work is 
continuing. New designs of roofing 
and siding are undergoing ex- 
perimentation. As a producer of 
aluminum, we know exactly where 
we are going in developing an alloy 
that we can use and that will be 
successful when applied to roofing. 
However, statistics as to types of 
roofing, the amount of each type 
needed and in demand, will come 
from the sheet metal distributors, 
the men who have their fingers on 
the pulse of the nation. 

Loading tables and _ similar 
statistical data so necessary in the 
successful application of new ma- 
terials are being prepared. In 
this work, we must start from 
seratch, since all available material 
on the use of other metals is of 
no value when applied to alu- 
minum. And here again assistance 
of the sheet metal distributor and 
dealer will be appreciated, inas- 
much as our solution of these vari- 







cisions and act on information 
gleaned from technical advertising 
don’t care for pictures of them- 
selves in the act, or the studio 
standins who supposedly do the 
posing. 

Big-type printing probably gets 
the least attention, if it is noticed 
at all. Fine type will be eagerly 
read, if interesting. 

Our next point refers to adver- 
tised claims for quality. No honest 
and sensible man shouts his per- 
sonal virtues. Those who do are 
suspect. When well known and 
responsible manufacturers commit 
this too common offense in adver- 
tising, we don’t suspect them par- 
ticularly; we simply set it down 
as incompetence in the advertising 
agency which grinds out tooth- 
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New AWA Members 


Since Jan. 1, 1946, the following 
companies have been elected to 
membership in the Merchandise 
Division, American Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. ; 

Bonded Distribution and Stor- 
age Co., Pensacola, Fla., Couey 
Storage and Transfer Co., Trini- 
dad, Col., Ben Dieke Transfer and 
Storage, Inc., Mankato, Minn., The 
Dodd Warehouses, San Francisco, 
Empire State Warehouses Co., 
Brooklyn, Federal Warehouse Co., 
Houston, Fox Point Warehouses 
and Terminal Co., Providence, R. 
I., Harris Moving and Storage Co., 
Houston, St. Louis Terminal Ware- 
house Co. Field Warehousing 
Division, St. Louis, Shaw Ware- 
house Co., Birmingham, Tacoma 
Moving and Storage Co., Tacoma, 
Terminal Warehouse Co., New 
York. 





ous problems will be reflected by 
making available more and better 
aluminum products. 

Just a word as to the contro- 
versy about the type of nails to 
be used in the application of the 
corrugated roofing sheet. We can- 
not recommend a lead-headed steel 
nail, although we have been urged 





- Engineer Looks at Advertising 


(Continued from page 54) 


paste advertising routine and uses 
the same style everywhere. May I 
appeal to the agencies to realize 
that their technical readers prob- 
ably know more about the products 
and the qualifications of the ad- 
vertiser than the agencies them- 
selves. 

As a part of the world at large, 
the readers of technical literature 
are a small group, almost a frater- 
nity, including the advertisers 
with whom they deal year in and 
year out. It seems rather foolish 
to try to tell in extravagant lan- 
guage, of the marvelous craftsman- 
ship exhibited by well-known 
manufacturers. If all adjectives 
and superlatives could be struck 
from the vocabulary of the adver- 
tising copywriter it would prob- 








to do this from all sides. Begange 
of laboratory tests which we haye 
conducted, we do not feel that we 
ean comply with impunity, We 
have tested lead-headed steel nails, 
copper nails and the hot dippeg 
zine clad nail. The latter is by far 
the best. In using an unclad steel 
nail, a certain amount of galvanic 
action is encountered. The fagt 
that zine and aluminum are similar 
in their electro-chemical properties 
reduces the chance of electrogal- 
vanie action. 

In 1939, the percentage of alp- 
minum used in building and eon- 
struction was 8 percent, a very 
small proportion. The postwar 
figure as estimated by a recognized 
organization is 9 percent, an in- 
crease of only 1 percent. Reynolds 
Metals does not believe that to be 
correct. The inherent advantages 
of aluminum coupled with fore- 
sight in its usage indicates that 
this estimate is far too low. 

When thinking of aluminum, 
remember its weather resistanee, 
heat reflection, light weight, in- 
herent beauty, ease of application 
and its economy. Aluminum is a 
peacetime armor against the 
enemies of low cost and comfort, 
and we are planning to offer it 
as an armor for all types of build- 
ings. 





ably break his heart, but his effee- 
tiveness would be improved. He 
alone such language pleases; to 
the reader it is only bothersome 
bunk. 

Our next point has to do with 


verbosity. Much copy reeks with 
superfluous words. This shows 
lack of ordinary literary skill. 


Most of the advertising copy could 
tell the story better in half as 
many words. Again, in the attempt 
to economize in words, we find 
omission of the verbs and articles 
necessary to make complete sen- 
tences. This merely exhibits ig- 
norance of grammar. The primary 
object of course, is to promote 
sales. The skillful salesman of 
technical goods does not use sales 
talk. He only presents facts 
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early, completely, correctly, con- 
sly and courteously .. . period. 

Finally, we would respectfully 

t to some advertising copy- 
giters that they qualify them- 
gives on what they are trying to 
describe and then state the facts 
wrrectly in the technically sophis- 
fieated language of the reader. 

It is surprising that many ad- 
yrtising copy men do not know 
that it is virtually impossible to 
make a good article in quantities 
by methods of hand craftsmanship ; 
that the best quality of manufac- 
tured goods are made on a produc- 
tion line by unskilled machine at- 
endants and assemblers. The skill 
ig in the engineering department 
and the took shop where the dies, 
fxtures and gages are made. A 
hand-made sample is poor in com- 
parison with a production item, 
no matter how much craftsmanship 
is used. 

If advertising is to fulfill its 
function in providing information 
for the expert buyers® of technical 
gods and machinery, it is of the 
highest importance that it check 
with the facts. 

In the body of the reading mat- 
ter, among the best eye-catchers 
are figures. The eye lands first 
m the picture, then jumps at any 
figures in the reading matter. 
Figures usually mean facts. The 
trained eye automatically jumps 
over the superlatives and the com- 
mon bunk; if the matter seems in- 
teresting, it will concentrate on 
statements of fact. If the state- 
ments appear tricky, such as leav- 
ing out vital information for the 
purpose of compelling the reader 
to write in for further information, 
itmakes him sore and may damage 
or kill his interest. The proper 
kind of a story will arrest his at- 
tention, make him cut out the ad or 
mark it for further attention. This 
is characteristic of ‘certain com- 
panies whose advertisements com- 
pel attention before the advertise- 
ment itself is studied. 

A few details will close my list 
of gripes. I don’t care to be told 
to do it now, write today. I pay 
no attention to key letters. Who 
do you suppose is so naive as not 
to know there is no Dept. P in the 
advertiser’s organization? If you 
ask me to mention the name of the 
publication, or you say nothing 
about it, I will probably do it. 
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HK KS 


to INCREASE CAPACITY 
OF STORAGE FACILITIES 


Big loads, heavy loads — weighing 6,000 to 
18,000 pounds —tiered swiftly, safely to 
height of 25 feet with ROSS Heavy Duty 
LIFT TRUCKS. That’s just one of the many 
ways ROSS can reduce your handling 
costs, increase your plant's efficiency! Let 

























our engineers show you how the ROSS 
System of heavy duty Lift Trucks and 
Straddle Carriers will easily tie in with your 
present handling methods. 


Rely on The ROSS System. . built to handle 
your BIG, BULKY, HEAVY LOADS .. Write 
for comprehensive ROSS BOOK DA-86 


THE REDON CARRIER COMPANY 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U. S. A, 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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On Rn tn ens i ee Se ethene At er Hn Snead Aegean 


Don’t tell me that the company’s 
engineering department will go to 
work on my problems. Be truthful 
and call it the sales department 
or else don’t mention it. The gag 
has been worked to death. Why 
not say simply: ‘‘The Company 
offers prompt advice in the appli- 
eation of its products. Our bul- 
letin 1125-P gives the general in- 
formation.’’ 

It is surplusage to tell me that 
the catalog is free, that there is 
no obligation, that to get a catalog 
I have to write, or request or send 
for it. In short, try to put noth- 
ing in the advertisement except 
those things a reasonably intelli- 
gent reader would not be expected 
to know. 

To summarize: Go over the copy 
and 


1. Eliminate all claims for qual- 
ity or excellence; i. e., puffing. 


2. Eliminate all tricks, catch- 
words eye-catchers and clever pic- 
tures of cats and dogs which do 
not apply directly to the article. 


man’s inquiry record form. This 
record is kept alive until the sales- 
man reports he has completed the 
call. 


Unless the inquiry requests solu- 
tion to a specific problem, a form 
letter is sent out with the litera- 
ture. Form letters have been writ- 
ten to cover practically every 
exigency. As we do not wish to 
send out samples without a field 
service man to show how the prod- 
uct should be used, a form letter 
informs the writer that our repre- 
sentative in his locality will call on 
him. Letters from foreign coun- 
tries are routed through the export 
department for any specialized 
handling that is necessary. 


On routine inquiries, the pros- 
pect receives a special business 
eard of the Turco representative 
in his locality and also a map 
showing the location of warehouses, 
district offices and their telephone 
numbers. Making it easy for the 
prospect to telephone for anv 
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3. Eliminate every single word 
not vital to the story. 

4. Cut out the cliches, and do the 
following : 

a. Give the reader credit for in- 
telligence. 

b. Feed him news and nothing 
but news. ; 

¢. Show a good picture of the 
product only, or of an interesting 
application of it where the product 
is the principal feature in the pic- 
ture. 

d. Be clear. 

e. Be technically accurate and 
check with a competent technical 
engineer who knows the technical 
facts. 

f. Be scrupulously and meticul- 
ously truthful. 

g. Make the novel and interest- 
ing points of the product stand 
out vividly and separately, so they 
ean be caught with the least effort 
and time. 

h. Don’t forget the name of the 
advertiser and his address in plain 
type, easy to find, not concealed in 
a fancy monogram. 





Inquiries Into Sales 


(Continued from page 55) 


further information, without so 
much as consulting a phone book, 
has paid off greatly in increased 
telephone orders. 

One of the first problems that 
besets the originator of an inquiry 
follow-up system is the overwhelm- 
ing load of detail inherent in re- 
cording, typing, informing all con- 
cerned and sending out the mail. 

In our case, we wanted to send 
copies to the prospect, the district 
office, the representative, the gen- 
eral sales manager and retain one 
for advertising files. 


A simple four-earbon, inter- 
leaved, snap-out form solved this 
problem. The form letter with an 
extra carbon is put on top of the 
deck and with the filling in of the 
prospect’s name and address and 
a couple of other lines, all the 
necessary information is recorded 
and a copy is available for every- 
Body. 

The forms are each a different 
color so it doesn’t require three 


i. Try out the copy on a repre- 
sentative sample of serious readers 
and check their reactions. 


j. Don’t think that tooth-paste 
advertising can be most effectively 
applied to industrial produets, 


The writer can only offer, for 
what it is worth, a description of 
his own reactions to what he sees. 
If some of these comments seem 
elementary, the response is that 
the faults are all too commo,. 
There appears a dreadful sameness 
in the competing and overworked 
tricks for calling attention, when 
we look at the technical advertis. 
ing pages in the mass. The one 
big trick seems often overlooked 
—the art of presentihg new and 
interesting facts undiluted with 
bunk. According to these stand- 
ards, the most effective advertising 
in technical publications is searee, 
as examination of any of the maga- 
zines will show. It is done, how- 
ever, and instances of good teeh- 
nical advertising are extremely re- 
freshing. 





guesses to discover that they are 
referred to as ‘‘my pink,’’ ‘‘your 
yellow’’ and ‘‘advertising’s blue.” 

The district manager receives 
three copies: his file copy which 
he uses to keep track of inquiry 
results in his territory, the rep- 
resentative’s copy and a ‘‘ Report 
of Prospect Call’’ sheet. 

The saleman’s copy informs him 
of name, address and title of the 
prospect, what literature was sent 
him and from what publication it 
stemmed. During a recent recap 
of results from inquiries, we dis- 
covered some of the most successful 
salesmen, who turned in more than 
their share of business from ad- 
vertising leads, seldom sold the 
item on which the reader requested 
more information. Tureo manu- 
factures several hundred special- 
ized chemical compounds for clean- 
ing problems such as cleaning 
floors, fluorescent lights, air con- 
ditioning filters or, perhaps some 
thing he had not even considered 
a problem. 
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We have a space on the sales- 
man’s copy on which he places a 
gall reminder sticker. This sheet 
pas all the information on it that 

‘the salesman requires for finding 
his prospect. Naturally, he glances 
at it immediately before entering 
the building. The bright colored 
sticker grabs his attention with 
something like this: ‘‘Collect your 
extra dividend! Look about. Have 
you offered this prospect a Turco 
slution to all his maintenance 
problems ?’’ 

Many times a person will write 
for an informative booklet even 
though he is completely happy 
with a competitive product. It 
would be impossible to replace that 
material with your own. In fact, 
he probably is all primed to blast 
your sales talk full of holes. Un- 
less you have an overwhelmingly 
strong story, it’s better to agree 
with him that as long as he is 
getting satisfactory results he 
should continue using the competi- 
tive product. 

However, after beating your talk 
to a pulp, he probably will give 
any other suggestions you may 
have a more compassionate hear- 
ing. 

After a salesman has made his 
call, he fills out a ‘‘ Report of Pros- 
pect Call’’ sheet. This indicates 
whether he telephoned or made a 
personal call, whether the call re- 
malted apie sale or whether the More Planes in service, more flights, more space available for all kinds of traffic! 
paerer = 8 prospect for future Bigger planes, swifter planes, faster air schedules on many runs! 
business. Most important it re- Every way you figure, Air Express service is stepped up to an all-time high at an 
veals why the salesman did not all-time low in cost to the shipper. 
make the sale. 





This information gives us a con- Reduced Rates (see table) include special Fae 
pick-up and delivery between airport towns RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 


tinuing survey of what’s going o1 “p Peed 
in tt ” a " f what's oe ”~ and cities. Rapid air-rail schedules to and from AiR] 3 toe, | 5 the. 25 the [40 he. [Over @@ Be 
ae ee. =A Rew Sack ucts at 23,000 other communities in this country. = —— 
gives us immediate information as 149 _| $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00) $1.23/ _3.07¢ 
to what competitive sales argu- Foreign Service direct by air to and from eS eee 
24 i . . Sb 549 | 1.07| 142] 384] 6.14] 15.35¢ 
ments we must overcome. how our scores of foreign countries — the world’s best tt saat cant wares 
pricing structure stacks up and service, in the world’s best planes. 


2349 1.45 | 3.53) 17.45} 26.24 70.61¢ 
how the product is being received. Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule a 1.47| 3.68] 18.42] 29.47 | 73.68 
Another device that is popular on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 


with the salesmen and which paves to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
the way for call backs is a per- Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


sonal thank-you letter from the Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 
district manager. The salesman 


merely checks this item on his ‘‘ Re- 

port of Prospect Call’’ sheet and 

the letter goes out. 

Effectiveness of every phase of 

an advertising campaign is in- 

increased because it is translated GETS THERE FIRST ————— - 
into terms that every member of 


the organization can understand, Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
sales! Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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The CAB Decision 


(Continued from page 34) 


or normal degree of irregular op- 
erations is required, ‘irregular’ be- 
ing defined to include ‘not regu- 
lar’ and ‘unusual’ as contrasted 
with ‘usual’ and ‘frequent’.’’ 

Under this interpretation the 
Board points out, ‘‘that ‘non- 
scheduled’ has a far more restric- 
tive meaning than the absence of 
a published time-table. Nor is it 
limited to the mere lack of a pre- 
conceived plan, for it is obvious 
that through a general custom or 
practice a fairly consistent course 
of conduct may evolve, as well as 
through a predetermined arrange- 
ment and it need only be uniform 
to the point of suggesting a mod- 
erately consistent service in order 
to be precluded from the scope of 
this exemption order. It is the 
thread or semblance of consistency 
which identifies an operation as 
one conducted with a reasonable 
degree of regularity.’’ 


This definition by the CAB is 
most important. It sets up a 
standard by which all present and 
proposed air cargo operations are 
to be tested. It means that those 
unable to meet its clear require- 
ments must obtain certificates of 
convenience and necessity. The 
Board’s interpretation and defini- 
tion will make it impossible for a 
cargo service, other than that 
offered by a certificated airline, 
to be operated between major cities 
with sufficient regularity to attract 
heavy traffic. It has been démon- 
strated that regularity of service is 
what shippers demand. 

The Board also has stated that 
‘‘the inauguration of cargo serv- 
ices by new carriers which would 
parallel the routes of existing car- 
riers should be passed upon in a 
certificate proceeding,’’ particu- 
larly since wartime limitations have 
preventéd the existing airlines 





Flying Vi 
AIR FREIGHT 
BULLETIN 





AIR FREIGHT NOW AS 
LOW AS 14c PER LB.!* 


*LA to NY Volume Contract Rate 
New low rates, plus savings you 
make in labor and materials for 
packing and extra handling, 
often means you can ship with 
speed at no extra cost! 


@ Send for the story of the 
Line, ‘Adventures of the Fly- 
ing Tigers,” with valuable 
information on air freight. 


THE FLYING TIGER Line 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES 45 


ORegon 8-2281 


New York: CHelsea 3-8206 
Chicago: WABash 2508 
San Francisco: So. S$. F. 1995 
Oklahoma City: 6-3364 








Half a Ship 
Is Better Than None 


Half a ship, even a 16,000 tonner, 
may be of questionable marine value 
but as a source of electricity for a 
power-needy community it can be a 
distinct asset and accordingly the United 
States Maritime Commission is turning 
over to the city of Anchorage, Alaska, 
the stern of a wrecked tanker. Within 
this otherwise useless segment of the 
S.S. Sackett's Harbor 6,000 h.p. steam 
turbines remain intact and operative 
and they will be a source of emergency 
electric power until the Alaska city can 
obtain permanent facilities. 











Production Gains 


Evidence that an important section 
of the nation's electrical manufacturing 
industry is making rapid strides toward 
overcoming strike-enforced production 
delays and material shortages to meet 
the requirements of users both of 
household appliances and heavy indus- 
trial equipment was disclosed recently 
by Gwilym A. Price, president, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., who stated that 
his company's electric appliance division 
is turning out approximately 1,000 re- 
frigerators a day; about 50 percent of 
its normal prewar output. 








from developing their cargo opep. 
ations as fully as they might other 
wise have done. 


The Board has applied its pe 


strictions to non-scheduled opera. 
tions between points where no reg- 
sonably direct scheduled air seryjee 
now exists by stating that: “until 
the pattern of local service which 
will result from the feeder line 
decisions now pending has been 
finally determined upon and the 
results studied, it would not be 
appropriate to permit the inaugu 
ration and operation of services 
without express authorization gsim- 
ply for the reason that no service 
is now available.”’ 

Under the present Board ruling, 
the only field left open to an un- 
certificated operator is the hauling 
of cargo on contract. Contract air 
earriers do not come under the 
regulation of CAB or any other 
agency except the CAA, for safety 
regulations. However, the deter- 
mination of whether an air carrier 
is a contract carrier, rather than 
a common carrier, may prove to be 
an intricate legal problem. It has 
been such a problem in motor 
transportation, and the Board may 
be guided by ICC experience in 
this type of determination. Al- 
though a carrier may confine ils 
operations solely to the perform- 
ance of specific contracts, the scope, 
and often the number of these con- 
tracts may make it a common ecar- 
rier. 

The action of the CAB naturally 
pleases the airlines, but they can 
no longer neglect the opportunity 
to develop real air cargo traffic. 
Unless they move quickly, as has 
American Airlines with the de- 
velopment of its contract airfreight 
division, they will not be serving 
shippers or receivers adequately, 
and new cargo carriers will be able 
to prove convenience and necessity 
and obtain operating rights. So 
far, the airlines havé not given 
enough attention to the needs of 
the larger shippers or potential 
shippers. 

Shippers will demand: 

1. A cargo service ‘‘tailored’’ to 
their particular needs at low rates. 

2. Flight flexibility with cargo 
trips not held to inflexible airline 
schedules, 

3. Direct routing, particularly 
in connection with perishables, ia 
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gder to cut down costs and pos- 
sble losses. 

4 Accommodation to changes 
yhen shippers’ points of origin 
md destination change to meet 
dipping and market conditions. 

5. Solution of the weather prob- 
jm. The airlines may work out 
gm arrangement whereby when 
weather conditions are unfavorable 
gver one route, the route of an- 
other company can be used. 

6. Reduction of handlings, which 
an be brought about only through 
interchange of equipment. The air- 
lines must take steps to avoid load- 
ing and unloading of through air 
argo at junction points. 





Coming Events 


Sept. 10-14—American Chemical Society, 
exposition, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-!2—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, national tractor meeting, Mil- 
waukee. 

Sept. 16-20—Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, first conference and exhibit, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Oct. 1-4—Iron & Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
land. 

Oct, 3-5—National Electronic Conference, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 3-5—Society of Automotive Engineers, 
aeronautic meeting and display, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 14-15—Conference on Distribution, 
sponsored by Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston College and MIT, 
Boston. 

Oct. 29-Nov. I—Refrigerator Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., exposition, Cleveland. 
Nov. 25-27—WNational Assn. Practical Re- 

frigerating Engineers, St. Louis. 

Dec. 2-4—Society of Automotive Engineers, 
air transport meeting, Chicago. 

Dec. 2-7—National Power Show, New York. 
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Radio Control 
(Continued from page 36) 


set to zero. Satisfactory operation 
is possible through noise levels up 
to three decibles (3DB) below sig- 
nal levels. 

Centralized contrdl of air high- 
way, rail and water carriers 
through two-way radio is becoming 
standard practice. With the ad- 
dition of selective calling the ef- 
fectiveness and flexibility of the 


radio system is increased immense- 
ly and a realm of new operating 
possibilities is opened to fleet op- 
erators. 


Standards 


The proposed revision of Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation 
R208-45, Milk Shipping Cans, has 
been approved for promulgation, 
according to an announcement by 
the division of simplified practice 
of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 
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it’s only a habit— 
USE OF COMPLICATED SHIPPING PAPERS 





CORPUS CHRISTI 











Braniff was the first airline to 
introduce the Airbill—the new 
shipping document combining 
both waybill and freight-bill. It 
pays to save time by using Braniff 
streamlined handling of air cargo 
at new reduced rates, on regular 
schedules or contract operations. 





Phone Branif# Airways office at any city shown on this map, or write 


Braniff Airways General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas. 














Industrial Diamonds 


The use of diamonds in industry achieved an all-time 


high during the war. 


Education both of old and new 


customers to the recently developed uses of industrial 
diamonds promises a bright future for the industry. 


By A. RICH 
J. K. Smit & Sons, Inc. 
New York 
ROM the Congo, the Gold The use of the diamond wheel 


Coast, Angola and Sierra 

Leone, out of French West 
Africa, the Union of South Africa, 
and French Equatorial Africa come 
the majority of industrial diamonds. 
Interestingly enough, it is the dia- 
mond that rules the tempo of in- 
dustry as well as the temple of 
fashion. 

Other sources outside of Africa 
which provide the world with fine 
diamonds are Brazil, Venezuela and 
British Guiana. During the war, 
the United Nations controlled 99.99 
percent of the world’s supply. 

The United Nations owe in some 
measure the rapidity with which 
their munition production mounted 
to the industrial diamonds they 
possessed. These diamonds in- 
creased the speed of all types of 
metal grinding and made possible 
the close tolerances required of 
equipment of modern warfare. 

The industrial diamond, set in a 
tool holder was applied to such 
production problems as the dressing 


and truing of thread grinding 
wheels, 

The grinding wheels used to 
machine hard steel alloys are 


dressed by diamond pointed or 
diamond impregnated tools. As the 
use of these hard steel alloys has 
vaulted, diamond tools have kept 


pace. 


broadens the scope of the diamond 
in industry. The diamond wheel is 
made of diamond grains bonded in 
a plastic or metal alloy. To create 
“diamond-impregnated” abrasive 
wheels, powdered metals of various 
types, containing diamond grains, 
electrically treated under pressure, 
are formed into masses of high 
strength. Such wheels are used to 
grind and lap high Brinnell alloy 
steel and cemented carbide tools. 
The use of diamonds in industry 
achieved an all-time high in 
America during the war years. More 
and more factory managers learned 
the value “of industrial diamonds. 
The number of men who know how 
to use diamond tools, diamond 
wheels and diamond powder has 
increased greatly. The education 
both .of old and new customers to 
the recently developed uses of the 
industrial diamond promises a 
bright future for the industry. 











Sales Structure 


The most modern structure in Latin 
America for sales and servicing of 
mechanized farm and _ transportation 
equipment was opened in Hermosillo, 
Mexico by Maquinaria E Implementos 
del Pacifico, S. A., distributors of prod- 
ucts of International Harvester Co. 












Shortages . . . 
(Continued from page 22) 


nations requested a total of 399. 
000 tons. Australia was given 95,- 
000 tons, South Africa 6,850, ana 
the South Americans, 45,000 tons 


Jack Small, the dapper head of 
CPA, says the steel famine wl 
last for months. Only one among 
a hundred requests can be met, or 
only one part of a unit of 109 
ean be supplied. Obviously, some 
demands will be met more fully 
and promptly than others. Small 
is vociferously opposed, in public 
to all allocation and quota eon 
trols, but champions ultra OPA 
controls. Consistently with this 
philosophy, he refuses to place any 
kind of control upon the steel in. 
dustry to distribute plate, sheets, 
structural shapes, or any other 
form of product. He _ insists 
voluntary allocation, as it may he 
practised by the industry, is ade 
quate. The word here is gener- 
ally passed along that steel produe- 
tion will not exceed 50 to 60 per. 
cent over-all, of normal. 
















Scrap Situation 





The serap situation is desperate, 
they tell us. Steel people have 
come to Washington and urged 
that many government surplus 
metal products should be sent to 
serap yards. Last year the steel 
industry used 34,000,000 tons serap 
and 37,200,000 tons pig iron. CPA 
reports pig iron increasingly short, 
off 15 percent, with the prospect 
very uncertain. Production has 
been maintained at about one-third 
of capacity. Price increases, sub 
sidies, and controls over distribu 
tion are programmed. 





















The gross production of iron ore 
the first four months of this year 
totalled only 6,029,607 tons com: 
pared with 16,192,480 the same 
period last year. Our imports of 
iron ore totalled 111,329 gross tons, 
coming from Chile, Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, Canada, Norway, Greete, 
France, Morocco, Italy, Mexico, 
and the United Kingdom. 

The coal puzzle seems chiefly 
one of transportation. Government 
officials privately doubt that even 
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the use of freight cars, and other 

yn-coal-carrying vehicles, will 

the coal where it should be 
jistributed for industrial and do- 
gestic needs, before the lack of 
wal will cause acute and critical 
onditions. 

Crude oil is one raw material 
ghich consistently has made pro- 
duction records, week after week. 
During the first week in June the 
mtput was reported in excess of 
700,000,000 barrels. Gasoline stocks 
are higher than they were last year. 
Both heavy and light fuel oils are 
ahead of last years production ree- 
ords. 

Rubber still is scarce. The pres- 
et dickers between American, 
French, British, and Dutch nego- 
tiators on the price to be paid for 
patural rubber, when it is avail- 
able, will determine the future of 
ynthetic rubber. The President 
recently was urged by a govern- 
ment group to get the 25 synthetic 
plants back into the hands of pri- 
yate industry. 

Aluminum is reported plentiful 
in the stockpiles and in. potential 


























production, but the price is still 
considered too high to take the 
place of steel sheets. Production 
of tungsten has been resumed in 
the West, and substantial imports 
have been received from Bolivia 
and Brazil. 


Faith in Gold 


Mexico recently raised the price 
of gold from $35 an ounee, the U. 
S. rate, fo $48 an ounce. Much 
gold has been bootlegged out of 
Mexico via Cuba to Europe, where 
it has been reported to go into 
hiding, against the stormy future. 
The Europeans have an age-old 
faith in gold, and no faith in 
paper currency. Our Treasury 
officials are not inclined to meet 
the Mexican rise. Production in 
the United States has dropped re- 
eently. Silver also dropped, more 
than gold. In the near future 
Congress is expected to legislate 
the price of silver from the present 
71.01¢ an ounce to 90.3e and $1.29 
an ounce within two years. 

Hides and skins, both domestic 








and South “American, are very 
searce. The supply troubles tan- 
ners, leather processors, and manu- 
facturers. Shoe manufacturers 
have a record prospect for pro- 
duction, but it is reported many 
shoes now are combinations of 
cloth, leather, rubber, and plastics. 

In order to complete a tight con- 
trol, every sawmill in the United 
States, regardless of size or lumber 
output, recently was placed under 
control by CPA. All lumber is 
very searce. Paper products, for 
commerce or building, still are con- 
trolled. Sugar is expected to be 
very scarce well into 1948, despite 
the anticipated purehase of the 
Cuban crops for 1947-48. Corn is 
short, and has reduced operations 
of refiners. Industrial alcohol 
continues to be always just one 
jump ahead of more controls. Fats 
and oils, edible and nonedible, are 
expected to dwindle by reason of 
relief shipments abroad. — 

All industry is affected by 
these shortages. In the opinion of 
economists, it behooves business- 
men to devise adjustments. 














It's a matter of PERSONALITY 


‘<Personality”’ is a word that sums up the impression 
made by an individual. alt applies equally to the im- 
pression made by a company serving the public. a For 
the company active in highway transportation and 
delivery an important part of its ‘“‘personality’’ is ex- 
pressed in courteous, competent drivers with high 
class vans or truck bodies. 4 GERSTENSLAGER Custom- 
built truck bodies and vans are an important element 
in the personality of leading transportation companies 
from coast to coast. 


The GERSTENSLAGER CO. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT VAN AND TRUCK BODIES 


Established 1860 
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Freight Cars 


(Continued from page 32) 


The increase in capacity of 
freight cars was accompanied by 
heavier dead weight, from 20.1 
tons average per car in 1920 to 
23.7 tons in 1940. An average of 
1.7 tons less load with 3.6 tons 
more car weight resulted in an 
undesirable increase in the percent 
of the tonnage in. freight trains 
made up of the dead weight of cars. 

It would be desirable to know 
how much saving can be effected 
by reduction in the weight of 
freight cars, but as yet no agree- 
ment has been reached on a method 
by which the decrease in expenses 
ean be estimated. Several discus- 
sions of the economies of light 
weight equipment and exhibits in 
railroad rate cases have shown 
figures for the annual saving per 
ton of weight reduction, most of 
which are between $10 and $32. An 
estimate for one railroad applied 
to box cars showed an annual sav- 


ing of $3.06 per ton, if the light 
weight car cost no more than the 
conventional car. Evidently this 
estimate has not been accepted be- 
eause 30,000 light weight high 
strength steel box cars have been 
built, some by the identical road 
to which this estimate applied. In 
the absence of reliable specific data, 
railroads are acting on the basis 
that common sense proves that the 
eost of hauling extra dead weight 
is a substantial part of all trans- 
portation expenses. 

Over-all figures, such as those 
previously quoted, obscure the in- 
fluence of certain types of cars and 
further details cannot ordinarily be 
determined from standard statistics 
as published. However, some spec- 
ial data contained in an Interstate 
Commerce Commission report on 
rail freight service costs gave de- 
tailed information on carloadings 
by type of car for the year 1939. 





TABLE | 


Shifts in Domestic Transportation, 1939 to 1943 








Revenue ton-miles (millions) 


% of Total 





Type of Hauler 


To 


In that year the average weight 
of revenue carload freight in boy 
ears was 24.6 tons and of less than 
carload freight 5.4 tons, the ayep. 
age for all loads being 19.5 tons 
About 12 percent of nonreyenye 
freight tonnage, or 15 percent of 
nonrevenue net ton mileage, algo 
was hauled in box cars. From 
these statistics the conclusion ean 
be reached that in 1939 about one- 
fourth of all box cars, with nominal 
capacity of 44.5 tons, were hauling 
average loads of 5.4 tons. The load- 


- jing in that service was therefore 


12 percent of carload capacity and 
about one-fourth of the dead weight 
of the ear. 

The average mileage of all 
freight cars in 1939 was 11,796 
and box cars made an average of 
11,635 miles of which 8,715 miles 
were loaded and 2,920 miles empty, 
the ratio of empty mileage to 
loaded being 33.5 percent. 

Hopper and gondola cars are 
subject to operating conditions dis- 
tinetly different from those for box 
ears. In 1939, the average nominal 
capacity of hoppers and gondolas 
was 55.7 tons and the average load 
earried 50.6 tons. These open top 
ears utilized 90.8 percent of the 
available rated capacity, whereas 
box ears used 55.3 percent when 
handling ecarload freight and only 
12.1 percent when in l.c.l. service. 
The average mileage of hopper and 
gondola cars in 1939 was 8,137 
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about 30 percent less than the aver- 
age box car mileage. The ratio 
of empty to loaded mileage was 
high, 85.7 percent, so the average 
open top car made 4,832 miles 
loaded and 3,755 empty. 

If similar statistics for other 
years were available, the causes of 
the trend toward increase in the 
ratio of dead weight to payload 
could be analyzed more thoroughly. 
The available data on carloadings 
indicate that shippers of bulk com- 
modities utilize additional cubic 
ace or weight capacity both in 
open top ears and box cars. 

However, the competition of 
highway trucks has taken from the 
railroads approximately one-half 
of the tonnage of l.c.l. freight 
transported. The average tonnage 
of lel. shipments per car de 
ereased markedly from 1920 ® 
1940 while the capacity and weight 
of box cars were increasing. The 


1939 1943 
333,438 727,075 


Change 1939 1943 
+118 43.4 | 68.8 





Class | Railways 
Motor Trucks 
Common & contract haulers . 
RO SO an moe 
Total Motor Trucks .. 
Water-borne 
Coastwise & intercoastal .. 
Great Lakes 
Inland waterways 
Total Water-borne 
Pipelines .... 


37,000 + 80 ek: 
23,600 | — 2 : 2.2 
60,600 + 2) 5.7 


20,500 
29,700 
50,200 





..| 225,896 
76,312 
19,937 

322,045 
63,100 


27,000 | , 2.6 
111,604 | 4 J 
25,365 -| 4 i 2.4 
163,969 ; 15.6 
ae Ry ee fae p 105,000 | 9.9 
Airlines, Mail Express ............. 1 50 .005 

















TOTAL DOMESTIC TRAFFIC 768,794 





1,056,694 | 4 








POSTWAR TRAFFIC ESTIMATES 





1947 1948 1949 
for each type hauler Est. A Est. C Est. A Est. C Est. A Est. Cc 


Class | railroads 484.1 438.3 507.0 453.6 529.9 461.2 
Intercity, for-hire trucks .. 30.6 27.2 32.3 28.3 34.0 28.9 
Intercity, private trucks ... 52.2 44.6 56.0 47.1 59.8 48.4 
Water-borne, domestic 397.2 361.2 415.2 373.2 433.2 379.2 
Pipe lines 110.3 104.9 116.1 109.8 121.9 113.8 


TOTALS 1074.4 976.2 1126.6 1012.0 1178.8 1031.5 


Ton-Miles (Billions) 
































Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Estimate A, based on full national employment. Estimate 


C, based on lowest national employment. 
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uportance of the low Le.l. faetor 


service life and a substantial de- 





ight of high strength steels are shown 
box if utilization of ear capacity in by the variety of the equipment crease in weight. 
han yilroad freight transportation is in which they were applied. De- Because open top cars usually 
ver- wident from the fact that lel.  gigners of box, automobile and re- @" carry the maximum permis- 
ons, jadings made up 21.1 percent of frigerator cars have used these sible tonnage of lading, the advan- 
nue all earloadings during 1940 and shoals: i veslde. Gaaldeadis ol tage of weight saving in such equip- 
t of gore than 25 percent of the total : ; : : ment is evident, since any redue- 
; spot welded, fusion welded and pram ies , ; 
also in 1938. : ‘ matrs f tion in lightweight brings an equal 
rom Because box cars are so heavy riveted constructions, which in gen- —_inerease in the load limit. Car 
can in relation to the normal loading; eral are intended to provide designers and users often ask how 
one- many railroads are atlopting high strength equal to that of conven- much weight reduction can be 
inal drength steel for box car bodies, tional ms with a substantial re- made in hopper cars without a 
ling #§ md more than 30,000 of such cars duction of dead weight. substantial increase in repair costs 
pad- are in service. An interesting illus- Hopper, gondola and ore cars or shortening of the cars’ service 
fore [ tration of the change from conven- involve some problems not found life. The answer to this question 
and final to high strength steel is in house cars, because open top will vary slightly for different 
ight {™ provided by cars recently built by equipment is often subject to more —_— roads, because it depends on the 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The corrosive conditions, abrasion and type of lading and operating con- 
all enventional 50 ft., 6 in. riveted abusive service. Some railroads ditions. Some indications of the 
796 box car of copper steel construc- want open top ears built of high serviceability of high strength steel 
2 of tion, class X-38, weighed 55,300 strength steel with the maximum which has much improved corro- 
Liles . A car of high strength steel, practical reduction of sections to sion resistance can be gained from 
pty, of the same dimensions and equal decrease weight and increase capac- experience with extremely light 50- 
to M mbie capacity, assembled largely ity, at the same time aiming for ton hopper ears weighing 30,500 
by welding, designated X-41, strength and service life equal to lb. built by the Pressed Steel Car 
are fy weighs 45,400 lb. This car has conventional equipment. Others Co., in 1935. In these cars, the 
dis- tracks which weigh 2,650 Ib. less use these steels with no. reduction sides and ends were reduced from 
bor thn those on the X-38. The of section, to decrease maintenance 3/16 in, to 3/32 in.; the floors, 
inal weight reduction in the body alone costs and lengthen the life of the usually 1/4 in., varied from 3/32 
olas due to the use of high strength ear structure, while many roads in. at the top to 5/32 in. at the 
oad steel and welding is 7,240 lb. choose compromise designs which bottom. After 11 years service 
top The adaptability and versatility give both a substantial increase in on three roads, not one of these 
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cars has yet required overhauling 
for replacement of sides or floors. 

During the war years, the rail- 
roads have demonstrated their 
ability to operate efficiently and 
profitably with a large volume of 
traffic. The trend now is toward 
more normal conditions and it is 
opportune to ask: What about the 
future? Estimates of traffic dur- 
ing the postwar years made by the 
ICC probably provide the best 
basis for looking ahead. The chart 
in Fig. 2 shows the variation in 
ton miles of freight since 1929 and 
the ICC postwar estimates. The 
upper lines, marked A, are based 
on full national employment. Line 
B is the average of several econo- 
mists’ forecasts, and the lowest line 
C is called a businessman’s esti- 
mate. 

In 1939 the Class I railways 
hauled 43.4 percent of the total 
revenue ton miles of domestic 
freight transportation ; in 1943 the 
railroad proportion was 68.8 per- 
eent. The shift in freight traffic 
for these years and the ICC esti- 
mates for 1947, 1948 and 1949 are 
shown in Table I. 

The ton mileage of water-borne 
traffic, shown in Fig. 2 and Table 
I, is based on the actual water 
mileage and, therefore, substan- 
tially is more than the increase 
of railroad ton mileage resulting 
from the transfer of such traffic 
to the rails. Since 1923, the trend 
of intereoastal freight shipment 


has been downward but coastwise 
ton mileage increased nearly three- 
fold from 1920 to 1929 and in 
1940 was 80 percent above 1929. 
In prewar years, about 48 percent 
of the coastwise traffic was in the 
Atlantic, 29 percent in the Gulf 
and 23 percent in the Pacific. 
Examination of the trend of 
traffic carried by various transpor- 
tation agencies before and during 
the war indicates that probable 
decrease in production and resump- 
tion of coastal and intercoastal 
shipping will account for the drop 
in railroad traffic forecast by the 


ICC. 


Higher Wages 


Substantial increases in the costs 
of conducting transportation and 
maintaining facilities occurred dur- 
ing the war. From 1940 to 1944 
freight service operating expenses 
per thousand gross ton miles went 
up from $2.36 to $2.86, or 21.2 
percent, despite the 17 percent in- 
erease in train load. Higher wages 
will bring about another increase 
in unit costs. In the next few 
years competition will be inten- 
sified and if the railroads are to 
hold or inerease their share of 
freight transportation above that 
which they enjoyed in the prewar 
era, they will be interested in 
adopting all the practical means 
of reducing over-all expenses. One 
of the methods which is continu- 





Printing Press 


One flat car holds nine carrying sections 
of a large rotogravure printing press being 
shipped by R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Larges? of 
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its type completed and shipped since the 
end of the war, the entire machine is 125 
ft. long and weighs 275 tons. Sections 
weighing up to 12 tons each are shipped 
intact. 


ally gaining acceptance by mop 
railroads is the use of high 

steel for freight car construetion 
because such materials permit pe. 
duction in dead weight of cars ang 
increased potential payload eapge. 
ity, thereby decreasing the ratios 
tare ton miles to revenue top 
miles. 

A practical demonstration of 
what can We accomplished with 
lighter freight equipment built of 
high strength steel is shown in Fig 
3. The lower line of this chart 
shows the ratio of dead weight to 
load on one railroad that has heavy 
traffic. Comparing 1935 with 1999, 
the ratio for this road had risen 
from .502 to .567 or 13 pereent. 
In 1935, the installation of light- 
weight high strength steel equip- 
ment was begun on this road. By 
1940, the influence of the new ears 
had made itself felt to such an ex- 
tent that the dead weight ratio had 
dropped from .567 to .456, 194 
percent lower than 1935 and 92 
percent below 1920. This is the 
lowest ratio whieh we have found 
for any railroad and the only 
known instance of a dead weight 
ratio for 1940 better than that of 
1920. This achievement is par 
ticularly noteworthy in view of the 
fact that Class I railroads, con- 
sidered as a whole, had an increase 
of 35.1 percent in the ratio of 
dead weight to lading from 1920 
to 1940. 

The Design Comimittee, Ameri- 
ean Railway Car Institute and the 
Committee on Car Construction, 
Mechanical Division, Assn. of A- 
merican Railroads have been pre- 
paring designs of high strength 
steel freight cars with a view to 
having them adopted as alternate 
standards. It is expected that the 
forthcoming annual report of the 
Car Construction Committee will 
inelude designs for box cars, 50-ton 
and 70-ton hopper ears, and fixed- 
end and drop-end gondolas. This 
is an indication of the more gen- 
eral acceptance of light weight 
high strength steel freight cars. 
Through the years, the freight car 
has gradually been rendered 
stronger, lighter in proportion # 
its carrying capacity, safer and 
more reliablegin operation. It will 
be still better as the result of im 
proved design. 
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(SA) which at the start of the 
mr comprised the national stand- 
yiizing bodies of 22 of the most 
jdustrially advanced nations. Be- 
jyre it became inactive, because of 
te war, the ISA had furthered 
ie interests of international stand- 
ydzation through the promulga- 
fn of standards for motion pic- 


me films, ball bearings and 
Bnethods of test for petroleum 
products. 

Another international agency, 


the International Electrotechnical 
(ommittee (IEC) has effected in- 
ternational standardization in a 
gumber of basic matters including 
the fundamental units, definition 
of terms and ratings for electrical 
machinery. The United States 
committee of the IEC is affiliated 
with the electrical standards com- 
mittee of the ASA. 

The ASA, to quote from one of 
its publications, ‘‘acts as the au- 
thoritative American channel of 


cooperation in international stand- 
ardization matters, and has been 
active in this field since it was or- 
ganized. It makes available to 
American industry information on 
the standardization work of for- 
eign countries. Also, as an aid to 
foreign trade, it promotes a know]- 
edge of American standards in 
foreign countries. 

A matter of primary interest 
and importance to American in- 
dustry is the ASA program di- 
rected to the adoption in Latin 
America of standards consistent 
with those of this country, thus 
reducing the risk of exclusion from 
that market of American products 
or of needlessly increasing the cost 
of compliance with its require- 
ments. The attainment of this ob- 
jective is being furthered by closes 
collaboration with national stand- 
ardizing bodies in Latin America, 
where these exist; by assistance to 
interested groups in countries 
where the formation of standard- 
izing bodies is contemplated; by 
advancing the use of American 
standards 








Truck Tires 


(Continued from page 28) 


palletization was an efficient sys- 
tem for handling tires. If the 
rubber industry, in cooperation 
with carriers and receivers of tires 
can make the system an economical 
one in commercial practice, it may 
be adopted on a large scale. 

The industry is alert to the de- 
velopment of new marketing meth- 
ods for truck tires. Tire sales of 
the major oil companies have in- 
ereased tremendously in _ recent 
years. Chain stores also have be- 
come significant sales factors. The 
attitude of one tire producer to- 
ward new marketing outlets was 
expressed as follows: 

‘*We are in business to serve our 
customers. If they want to buy 
truck tires through chain stores. 
co-ops or mail order houses, we will 
make them available at those out- 
lets. It is fairly well established 
that the development of new mar- 
keting outlets has been responsible 
in part for lower distribution costs 
throughout the industry.”’ 


CARGOCRANE is Right in there, 


Getting to work in a tight corner is a 
specialty of the Cargocrane. And hoisting 
aheavy load, fast, placing it accurately, 
iseasy with Cargocrane hydraulic control. 
Docks, warehouses, terminals as well as fac- 
tories and railroad yards find Cargocrane 
atime and money saver in loading, storing 
and handling all sorts of goods and materi- 
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Selling Handling Equipment 


equipment purchased. However, the 
survey of the mill yard, was made 
in the winter with three to four 
feet of snow on the ground and 


(Continued from page 40) 


the ground was frozen. The road 
areas were plowed and looked like 
suitable terrain for the operation 
of large pneumatie-tired fork and 





New Handling Manual 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT: 
A MODERN MANUAL, By MATTHEW 
W. POTTS; 192 pages, 5!/ x 8, illustrated 
and indexed ($2.50). Pittman Publishing 
Corp., 2 W. 45th St.,; New York 19, N. Y. 


Machinery for handling ma- 
terials was first used in the United 
States more than five generations 
ago. One of the earliest books on 
the subject in this country The 
Young Millwright and Miller’s 
Guide by Oliver Evans was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1795. 
Materials handling has come a long 
way since then. Today, the cor- 
rect choice of equipment for the 
handling of materials during all 
phases of preduction and distribu- 
tion often means the difference be- 
tween dividends and deficits. Mr. 
Pott’s book is on the dividend side. 

This ready reference manual of 
the fundamentals of materials 
handling covers the most essential 
and more widely used types of 
equipment. It defines, describes 
and gives the applications of 
nearly 100 standard types of equip- 
ment under seven major classifiea- 
tions, namely, conveyors, tractors 
and trailers, elevators, trackless 
carriers, hand-operated equipment, 
hoisting machinery and _ miscel- 
laneous equipment. Usual appli- 
eations rather than unusual are dis- 
cussed. 

The problems and experiences 
encountered in the recent war in 
connection with materials handling 
disclosed that no_ satisfactory 
modern textbooks and manuals 
were available on the subject. To 
meet that need Mr. Potts prepared 
for publication in DISTRIBUTION 
AGE a series of articles which ap- 
peared in this paper from July, 
1943 to Dec., 1944, much of which 
was reprinted by the Navy De- 
partment. The book under dis- 
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cussion here is a compilation and 
expansion of that material. It is 
abundantly illustrated with line 
euts and well indexed. 

Standardized nomenclature is 
used rather than vague trade names 
and colloquial terms. This feature 
makes the manual suitable for text- 
book use in engineering courses, 
and should help to offset some of 
the confusion that exists in pur- 
chasing and specifying equipment 
and in the direction of handling 
operations. 

Mr. Potts, one of the foremost 
experts in his field, is materials 
handling consultant of DisTrisv- 
TION Aap, a member of the execu- 
tive committee, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Materials 
Handling Division, and a director 
of the International Materials 
Handling Council. During the war 
he was associated with the ma- 
terials handling and equipment 
unit, depot “operations branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., and also 
acted as technical consultant for 
the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, U. 8. Navy. He has de- 
signed and sold handling equip- 
ment of various types, has been 
engineer in charge of installing it, 
and has applied all varieties of 
equipment to numerous handling 
operations in a wide range of in- 
dustrial plants, docks, terminals, 
wharves and warehouses. 

Engineers, executives, designers, 
operators, traffic managers and 
others will find in this book a 
thorough discussion of the subject 
based on practical experience. It 
gives specific and basic information 
that is not likely to change ma- 
terially for many years to come. 
—C.D. 


straddle trucks. Nothing was gaiq 
and no questions were asked pp. 
garding the ground conditions jp 
the sawmill’s large outdoor storage 
area. Consequently, after the ma- 
chinery had been delivered, in the 
summer, it was found that the 
storage area had previously been 
filled in with a good grade of bank 
sand, to a depth of from six inghes 
to three feet. Since it had never 
been run over to any extent, it 
was found that the equipment 
bogged down when empty in this 
loose ground, and could not oper- 
ate successfully. Due to the tem- 
porary condition of the mill site, 
it was not felt advisable to spend 
the additional $8,000 or $10,000 
that might be required to hard 
surface the storage area. 

Fortunately, the demand for the 
equipment was such that it could 
be moved to another site. But 
what had looked like a very feas- 
ible installation, proved to be a 
difficult one. The only factor over- 
looked was the ground condition 
of the storage area. 

Recently, in surveying another 
installation, it was noted that 
some new equipment had been pur 
chased for the loading of trucks. 
The problem was to get the ma 
terial into the trucks from the end 
of the production line. Since the 
management knew little about the 
principles of materials handling, 
it had taken the recommendation 
of one of the salesmen ealling at 
their plant and had purchased con- 
veyor equipment, using a_ booster 
belt to raise the material up toa 
box car level, then using gravity 
conveyor through the box car and 
loading into a truck. Since the 
goods were not coming off at the 
end of the production line directly 
to the conveyors, they were placed 
on low lift platform skids, and put 
in storage. Consequently, when 
they were required to be loaded 
into trucks two men were needed 
to remove the skids to the end of 
the belt for feeding. Since eff- 
cient gravity could not be obtained 
from the box car level out to the 
nearest point where a truck could 
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ye backed, one man was required 
to push the packages on the gravity 
enveyor, and additional men were 
required in the truck for stack- 
ing the material away. Since the 
railroad cars had to be shunted, it 
was necessary to erect and dis- 
mantle this equipment once a day. 

At first glance, this conveyor 
system looked efficient, but it was 
found that the purchase of an in- 
dustrial high lift platform truck, 
while costing a little more for the 
initial installation, would perform 
the operation cheaper and quicker, 
and also would be available for 
additional handling operations 
elsewhere about the plant. 

When installing conveyor sys- 
tems in existing buildings, the 
problem can become quite compli- 
cated. Frequently it is cheaper 
to install excess conveyor equip- 
ment in order to avoid costly major 
building changes. In one large in- 
stallation, a continuous conveyor 
oven had to be located in a certain 
portion of the building, which re- 
quired the digging of pits, the 
changing of column footings, the 
removal of wooden building col- 
ums, and the installation of steel 
girders. Those changes were as 
expensive as the materials hand- 
ling equipment which was instal- 
led. 

Frequently, savings that can be 
made by increased production, be- 
cause of better handling methods, 
will justify the total overall ex- 
penditure for materials handling 
equipment and building changes, 
but unless this is developed by 
competent engineers, costly and 
unnecessary mistakes can be made. 

There are many instances when 
misapplication of equipment is 
brought about by a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of management 
a well as of equipment salesman. 
Sometimes these mistakes are 
brought about by personal prefer- 
ences. For example, ore executive 
wanted to use a fork truck and 
pallet system, because he had read 
8s much about its efficiency, and 
had seen a number of excellent 
installations. So he made a change 
in a continuous conveyor line lay- 
out and installed a fork truck and 
pallet system requiring all the ma- 
terials to be handled from the con- 
veyor system on to pallets, run 
through the storage department, 
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and then rehandled from the pal- 
lets into trucks and cars. It would 
have been more efficient and more 
economical to have installed an 
additional conveyor system so that 
the 60 percent of the production 
whith could have gone directly to 
the cars and trucks for loading 
could have been handled by means 
of conveyors. The 40 percent 
which had to go into stock because 
of peaks and valleys in sales and 
production schedules could have 
been handled with half the fork 
truck and pallet units. 

Another difficulty in selling ma- 
terials handling equipment is the 
lack of appreciation on the part of 
engineers and architects regarding 
the necessity of working out co- 
ordinated production and materials 
handling systems before designing 
the buildings which are to house 
them. Architects particularly lack 
knowledge of the important func- 
tions of the buildings that they are 
designing, and while they keep the 
eost of the building down, they 
materially increase the difficulty of 
utilizing the space in the building 
and the increase the cost of oper- 
ating within the building space. 


or loaded by the crane onto a con 
veyor system and directly into 
ships, river barges or freight cars. 

Whether originating in Louisiana 
or Texas, the sulphur shipments 
may go directly to consumers in 
the United States, Canada and 
abroad or they may be stored em- 
porarily at points closer to the 
consumer than the mines. Stocks 
of this type normally are main- 
tained by producing companies at 
various locations along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

Sulphur may be consumed in 
any of several forms. By far the 
most commonly used form is sul- 
phurie acid; in fact, about three 
fourths of all sulphur used is first 
converted into acid. The acid in 
turn has many hundreds of appli- 
cations throughout industry. The 
major consuming industries and 
their estimated consumption in -re- 
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The cost of a building is an 
initial cost, and oceurs once, but 
the mistakes made in building de- 
sign which require excessive hand- 
ling and which reduce the produc- 
tive efficiency of space, continue 
year after year, and are a constant 
expense. 

More attention must be paid in 
the future to the design of new 
production buildings, warehouses, 
terminals, ete., so as to reduce the 
eost of operation in such build- 
ings. How this can be accom- 
plished and who will have to do 
the educational work is a moot 
point. 

Recently, the writer experienced 
the difficulty of being called in to 
assist in simplifying materials 
handling operations in a receiving 
and shipping department, only to 
find that the building had been de- 
signed, the steel ordered, and “con- 
struction already started. The loca- 
tion of the beams, the door levels, 
the type of roll-up door that would 
be installed had been determined, 
and the clearances or heights above 
the platforms and the location of 
the beams, precluded the possibility 
of installing an overhead transfer 








Marketing Sulphur 
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cent years are shown in table 1. 
One of the significant points 
about sulphur which, with its 
chemical versatility, makes its use 
so widespread is its inexpensive- 
ness. Sulphur, as one of the 94 
known elements, is cheaper pound 
for pound than any of the other 
elements. For example, aluminum 
sells for 15e a lb., beryllium for 
$47 a lb., cobalt for $1.50 a lb., 
copper for 14.1¢ a lb., gold for $35 
an oz., iridium for $95 to $100 an 
oz., lead for 8 1/4e, a lb., and zine 
for 81%4¢ a lb. The price of sul- 
phur, however, is less than three 
quarters of one cent a pound. 
Another significant feature, par- 
ticularly from the consumer’s 
standpoint, is the policy of pro- 
ducers in maintaining relatively 
even production. As a result, 
stocks of above ground sulphur 
were built up in years of low con- 


erane and monorail track, whieh 
would have permitted  seryig 
the shipping and receiving plat. 
form and the packing department, 
There was not sufficient clearanee 
for suspending the crane, and elee- 
tric hoist in order to pick up the 
height and weight of load required, 
When this new building is ready 
for occupancy, the men in the re. 
ceiving and shipping department 
will have to perform a lot of man- 
ual lifting and moving for a period 
of years, all of which could haye 
been avoided, if the handling re 
quirements had been considered be- 
fore the engineers and architeets 
designed the building. They had 
given a lot of thought to the build- 
ing construction, but none to its 
operational functions. 
Manufacturers of materials 
handling equipment have a selling 
job to do, in order to educate and 
sell architects, engineers and man- 
agement to consider the proper use 
of handling equipment, so as to 
avoid costly mistakes. They must 
train their sales personnel in the 
proper application not only of 
their equipment, but of materials 
handling in its entirety. 


sumption as a bulwark against 
future heavier demands. This not 
only tends to stabilize employment 
and other operating factors but 
assures customers of a steady, de 
pendable supply. 

When World War II began, the 
sulphur industry had more than 
a year’s supply of sulphur mined 
and above ground, over 5,000,000 
long tons. The industry also had 
extensive productive facilities. The 
wartime needs for sulphur were 
very large but despite the great 
increase in demands, production 
and stocks were adequate to fill 
every need promptly and at no 
increase in price. As a result of 
this accomplishment, sulphur never 
had to be rationed. It was one f 
the very few basie raw materials 
that, throughout the war, was 
never placed under priority or al 
location control. 
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to see how each arrangement fitted 
exactly into their needs and prac- 
tices. 

Williams had managed to secure 
the interest and cooperation of all 
the men. Through his constant 
questions and asking of advice, all 
the men at the garage felt they had 
a part in the job. The result 
would have been surprising to one 
who had never before seen the re- 
sult of such methods. Ideas that 
George never could have thought 
of alone were given to him, put 
into effect, and found to be clever 
glutions of problems. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he placed such import- 
ance on this cooperation that he 
followed advice at times when he 
himself thought differently. Usu- 
ally it worked out all right, al- 
though in a few cases when he 
preferred to encourage a man 


rather than insist on his own judg- 


Fleet Service Garage 
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ment, the job had to be done over 
again. He considered it worth it. 

Any executive who does not seek, 
use and reward the ideas of em- 


ployes is losing something of tre-» 


mendous value. Worse, is the 
practice of some executives actu- 
ally to discourage-the ideas of their 
subordinates. 

One great principle of efficiency 
was followed throughout the entire 
reorganization: to eliminate even 
seconds of waste time on each op- 
eration will, when multiplied by 
time and the number of workmen, 
save uncounted hours. Such ar- 
rangements never would be appar- 
ent to anyone upon a casual in- 
spection. Only the mechanics who 
worked there day after day could 
fully appreciate the thoroughness, 
often the ingenuity, with which 
things were arranged and_ devices 
invented. Days, even weeks of 
tiresome work went into the letter- 






ing of labels with information to 
avoid uncertainty for mechanics 
as to the use of parts and to facil- 
itate the ordering of replacements. 

It was here that one of the major 
difficulties was encountered. Some 
parts were numbered one way, 
some another, some bore no dis- 
tinguishing marks at all. To iden- 
tify them was a problem. At times 
it became necessary to try them 
out in different places. There 
were thousands of different items. 
But, in the end, the stockroom con- 
tained nothing that was not clearly 
identified. 

Electrical parts ranged from 
complete starters to battery bolts 
and terminals. Some starter gears 
had 10 teeth, others 11. Since they 
looked the same, the difference had 
to be clearly labelled. Very small 
electrical fittings were put in steel, 
subdivided drawers. Bottles might 
have been used, but when that is 
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done mechanics have a habit of 
taking the entire bottle out to their 
benches, failing to return it, or, 
if they do return it, they put 
it back in the wrong place. 
Mechanies seem to have an urge to 
carry a complete stockroom on 
their own benches and it is a con- 
stant struggle to keep them from 
accumulating parts and tools that 
should be in the stockroom. 

On the other hand, spools of 
cable for electric wiring must be 
taken to the job, because the 
amount to be needed is uncertain. 
Spools of cable were placed on one 
shelf of a bin, but in a trough so 
they would stay in place and yet 
be available for removal. Rolls of 
emery cloth were left with the 
cable in the same way. 

Gaskets were next arranged and 
here a completely new method was 
invented. Usually, gaskets are 
found spread out on a large board 
and hung on hooks or pegs. Na- 
turally this takes a large amount 
of wall space. Furthermore, if 
hung on hooks, hurried mechanics 
are likely to tear gasket holes or 
break cork or paper gaskets in 
two, in removing them from where 
they hang. If they are on pegs, 
they are continually dropping off. 
Since gaskets vary from large sizes, 
covering differential cases, to small 
ones for carburetors, sometimes not 
over a quarter inch in diameter, 
the ineffectiveness of a board is 
apparent. 

Some stockrooms use drawers, 


of gallons. Stock oils are combined 
in varying proportions to meet 
specifications called for in the 
different lubricants. Each grade 
is given special treatment depend- 
ing on the use it is to serve. In 
some cases, non-petroleum addi- 
tives are also included, to give 
lubricants certain extra qualities, 
or to alter properties they already 
possess. There are additives that 
inerease film strength of an oil, 
lower pour point, help prevent 
oxidation, or inerease adhesive 
qualities. 

Most lubricating oils leave the 
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with pegs to keep the gaskets in 
place. This is economical in the 
use of space, but a mechanic cannot 
look over the entire stock quickly 
to see what he wants. If he is not 
familiar with the exact description 
and location, he must look it up 
in the catalog or hunt through the 
drawers. 

One mechanic had a bright idea. 
Why not build shelves in two sec- 
tions exactly the size of bins? Have 
the shelves about eight inches 
apart and slant them down from 
the back to the front, with pegs 
in the shelves. Another man sug- 
gested that since a large stock of 
head gaskets was always on hand, 
those shelves should be horizontal, 
with the shelves about five inches 
apart. 

George refined the ideas some- 
what. Knowing that pegs have a 
faculty of coming loose, he bought 
a supply of ordinary wire coat 
hooks. First, he marked the spot 
for the hole.or inside edge of the 
gasket. Then he serewed a hook 
into the board at that spot. With 
a pair of bolt clippers he eut off 
all but the upright section of the 
hook, leaving a straight peg firmly 
attached in the wood. To prevent 
injuries, he rounded off the top of 
each peg with a file. 

He went even further. The fore- 
man told him that when gaskets 
came from the factory, they were 
correct in size and shape, but that 
cork gaskets would dry out and 
shrink, Before using them, it was 





Lubricating Oil 
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refinery by rail, either in tank or 
box cars. Tank cars vary in capa- 
city from 4,500 to 10,000 gal., and 
may have several compartments, 
making it possible to carry more 
than one type of oil in the same 
ear. Most oil shipped by box-car 
is in 55-gal. drums. Heavy lubri- 
cants are shipped in tank cars 
heated by steam coils, so that the 
oil will flow readily when pumped 
out at the end of the trip. 

Large quantities of finished oils 
are carried in tank car lots from 
the refinery direct to industrial 
users, particularly in the case of 








necessary to soak them in wate 
and then stretch them. A certain 
number were broken in the progess 
So George selected brand new gas- 
kets for measurement. From three 
to five pegs were placed whereyer 
possible so that the gaskets fitted 
exactly around the pegs. Then 
they could not shrink. 

When finished, the two gasket 
sections were really efficient. The 
gaskets were grouped according to 
use: oil pump, water pump, ear- 
buretor, manifold, cylinder heads, 
transmissions, differential and go 
on. <A label was placed on eagh 
group of shelves and labels were 
placed also at the location of each 
gasket, with detailed information 
as to number, description and plaee 
of use. Mechanics had the advant- 
age of being able to see the entire 
stock at a glance and remove any 
one without handling any drawer 
or disturbing any other gasket. 
The gaskets did not fall off, sinee 
the pegs were practically upright; 
yet with slanted shelves it was easy 
to remove them. The arrangement 
was economical as to space and 
could be fitted into the row of bin 
sections anywhere in the stock- 
room. 

It might be mentioned that in 
constructing such a gasket rack, 
much time can be saved if it is 
possible to arrange the pegs before 
the shelves are fastened in place. 
The narrow space between shelves 
makes an awkward place to work. 


(To be continued next month) 


such leading accounts as steel com- 
panies, automotive and farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, and others. 
For smaller users of lubricating 
oils and greases, the distribution 
system is more complicated ; there 
are two, three or more intermediate 
movements between the refinery 
and the consumer. The first move- 
ment is to key depots maintained 
in principal industrial areas. Here, 
after being pumped into storage 
tanks, the oil is drawn off into 
drums. It is then shipped by rail 
or truck either to factories or to 
bulk depots maintained in smaller 
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jcalities, where the process is re- 
peated. In normal times, a 60 to 

@-day supply is maintained at 
ach distributing depot. 

Throughout the distribution pro- 
cess, Special care is taken to pre- 
yent oil from being contaminated 
by dirt, grit, sand or other abrasive 
matter. Particularly interesting 
jn this respect is the way drums 
are reconditioned for re-use. First, 
dents are removed, after which 
drums are thoroughly washed with 
yarious caustic materials. They 
are then placed over steam jets and 
thoroughly steamed. Next, they 
are subjected to intense heat for 
proper drying, and then are re- 
painted, both for added cleanliness 
and also for eye-appeal. A thorough 
inspection completes the process. 

New drums are also inspected be- 
fore being used. In addition, drums 
are sealed to prevent contamina- 
tion while in shipment. Special 
care is taken. to keep pumping 
apparatus clean, and tank cars are 
cleaned after each load. - 

While the great bulk of lube oil 
is shipped in tank car lots, or in 
§5-gal. drums, special lubricants, 
used only in relatively small quan- 


tities, are packed in containers 
ranging in size from 4 oz. up. Con- 
tainers for industrial greases vary 
from 8 oz. tubes to 500 lb. kegs. 
Although the marketing of lubri- 
cants is but a small part of the 
giant petroleum distributing sys- 


tem, it is one of the most vitally 
important. If the right oils do 
not reach the right place at the 
right time, plants must shut down. 
Without lubricants our whole dis- 
tribution system would cease to 
function. 














Cotton... 


(Continued from page 24) 


homes encouraging the thrifty 
practice of utilizing cotton bagging 
in home sewing. 

4. Publicizing monthly the use 
of cotton in the fashion creations 
of some nationally known designer. 

5. Intensive publicizing through 
suitable mediums of the results of 
current scientific research. 

Cotton, representatives of the in- 
dustry agree, must get its produc- 
tion and marketing costs on a com- 
petitive basis or sacrifice a very 
large percentage of its volume of 
consumption. Government and in- 
dustry studies have indicated 


‘‘where’’ costs advantageously 
could be cut but great difficulties 
stand in the way of converting 
specific recommendations into prac- 
tice. 

The greater part of the cotton 
crop making up the 754 grades 
and staples produced in this coun- 
try is still hand picked, the aver- 
age production per farm being 
only 5 bales. Great waste and 
needless duplication of effort have 
been tolerated in all productive 
and marketing activities because 
cotton from generation to genera- 
tion and up to recent times has 
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been without serious competition 
and for this reason has been able 
to maintain a leading role in the 
economic picture without recourse 
to modern technique or equipment. 

A serious effort is now being 
made on the part of the more 
progressive elements in the indus- 
try to meet the challenge of costs 
but, so extensive are the reforms 
needed and so static much of the 
human element involved in the 
earrying out of them that progress 
necessarily will be slow. The Na- 
tional Cotton Council and other 
leading organizations, representa- 
tive of the industry, despite their 
recent preoccupation with OPA 
and pressing problems of procure- 
ment are endeavoring to further 
simplified and standardized prac- 
tices wherever possible. An im- 
mediate and urgent problem has 
been the necessity of speeding the 
procurement of mechanized equip- 
ment in the interests of improved 
yields of higher grades. 

In recent years, cotton has faced 
more and more formidable com- 
petition in raw-fibre and end-prod- 
uct markets. The most serious 
threat to cotton’s traditional vol- 


ume comes from rayon which al- 
ready has taken half the tire cord 
market and is seriously encroach- 
ing on other markets. ‘‘A rayon 
fibre,’’ it has been said, ‘‘is made 
in the image of a cotton fibre; it 
is substituted for cotton on the 
eotton-spinning frame that .orm- 
erly spun cotton and it is woven 
on a cotton loom.’’ Rayon fibre 
is supplied to mills at net weight 
prices which compete with cotton’s 
gross weight prices. Rayon fibre 
is supplied ‘‘clean,’’ but cotton 
must be cleaned. When bagging, 
ties and waste, amounting to ap- 
proximately 15 percent, are de- 
ducted cotton loses whatever small 
price advantage it might have ‘ad. 


b] 


Cotton prices are based on a 
staple length of 15/16 in. while 
rayon is supplied without addi- 
tional cost in any desired staple 
length. Each 1/32 in. increase in 
the staple length of cotton adds 
substantially to its price. 


In 1920, the total consumption 
of rayon in the United States was 
the equivalent of only a few thou- 
sand bales of cotton. By 1943, 
consumption had increased to the 





equivalent of nearly 14, million 
bales of cotton. If present plang 
of the largest rayon producers qo 
not miscarry, consumption in the 
near future will be the equivalent 
of more than 3 million baleg of 
cotton per year. 

New developments in fabrieg- 
tion techniques and machinery jg 
making paper an increasingly gerj. 
ous competitor in end-product mar- 
kets. While paper is not direetly 
competitive judged from a quality 
standpoint as in the case of rayon, 
cheapness coupled with aggressive 
selling has enabled it to usurp 
many of cotton’s former uses. 
Coarse fibres, which are produced 
largely in the Orient and limited 
largely to the manufacture of bags, 
bagging, cordage, twine and allied 
products, do not constitute a seri- 
ous threat to cotton. 

Foreign cotton, which is now sell- 
ing at substantially lower prices 
than domestic, is viewed as likely 
to become an increasingly serious 
competitor and some concern is 
expressed over Russia’s announee- 
ment that she intends to expand 
her production by 5 million bales 
annually. 


Marketing via Warehouses 


(Continued from page 60) 


house to meet given specifications 
with the correct motor, but it was 
done, and done efficiently and 
economically. During the war, and 
under present competitive condi- 
tions, motors of this type have been 
so scarce as to do away with the 
maintenance of warehouse stocks. 
However, it is expected that when 
reconversion brings production 
back to normal this warehouse 
operation will again be resumed. 
In another special spot stock 
operation, warehouses frequently 
fill small orders which call for 
the breaking of packages. Metal 
alloys, for example, are often 
packed in quantities larger than a 
small manufacturer wishes to buy 
at one time. The warehouse re- 
eeives the alloys in kegs and dis- 
tributes them in pound-lots. 
Actually, of course, in opera- 
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tions of this type, the seller, in 
fact, has established a branch house 
without any of the attending de- 
tail. The ‘‘extras’’ which ware- 
houses provide, in addition to the 
basic storage service, are tailored 
to aid each individual user with 
the marketing of his product. 
Warehouses, for instance, fre- 
quently provide display services, 
normally not available for a mar- 
keter of industrial products, which 
sometimes furnish the final ‘‘push”’ 
in completing a sale. A potential 
customer will have been given all 
the ‘‘sell’’? for a particular piece 
of industrial equipment: specifica- 
tions, pictures, performance claims, 
prices, ete. Perhaps he may not 
be sure which model or make will 
suit his purpose best. If he may 
inspect different models at a public 
warehouse usually the sale is made. 


One warehouse, which I know, 
went even further than that for a 
certain account, the manufacturer 
of a stoker. It happened that the 
warehouse was using a stoker made 
by that company. Not only did 
they set up a display so that pros- 
pective customers could see the 
various models of stokers whieh 
the manufacturer made, but they 
made arrangements for prospects 
to view an actual demonstration of 
their own stoker at work. 

In addition to aiding the original 
sale of a product, warehouses also 
offer extra services in the mainte 
nance of products. Frequently, 4 
break-down and work stoppage is 
prevented by reason of an emer 
gency call to a public merchandise 
warehouse, often at night, where 
an adequate spot stock of parts is 
stored. Let me cite a case in point. 
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A hospital in a small town had a 
preakdown in its heating plant one 
sight. Someone had failed to pro- 
yide an extra gadget. A tempo- 
rary hook-up would provide heat 

(m a reduced basis) for a few 
jours only. A telephone call was 
made to the night number of a 
publie warehouse in a nearby city. 
4 man left the hospital for the 
warehouse, where he was greeted 
on arrival by a warehouse employe 
waiting with the needed part. The 
result: the heating plant was re- 
sored to normal and a possible 
catastrophe was averted because a 
public merchandise warehouse had 
a stock of vitally needed parts 
when they were needed. Similar 
parts services kept the nation’s 
vital production machinery in op- 
eration day and night during the 
war. 

Other extra or ‘‘plus’’ services 
provided by warehousemen fre- 
quently are not concerned with the 
maintenance of spot stocks, but aid 
the distribution and marketing 
program of a manufacturer in some 
other way. A ‘‘plus’”’ in packag- 
ing service, for example, is now 
being offered by a New Orleans 
warehouse to a company which 
exports paraffin oil for refining 
and manufacture abroad. The oil 
comes to the warehouse from Texas 
in tank cars. In New Orleans, 
warehouse employes pack the oil in 
drums and then store it, awaiting 
shipment. 
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Industrial Distribution 


(Continued from page 19) 


for bumpers, and $77 for mats and 
running boards have already been 
reported. In addition, the com- 
pany says, palletization makes for 
better housekeeping, better stock 
control, and better use of floor 
space. 

Results achieved by Ford are 
indicative of the shipping, econo- 
mies open to almost every industrial 
distributor. The freight and hand- 
ling savings which can be made 
on one carload may not seem im- 
portant. But the shipper who 
multiplies savings on one car by 
the number of cars shipped a year 
will be surprised to find what a 
large reduction can be made in his 
distribution costs. 

If there is to be an inerease in 
palletized shipments of industrial 
products, the sales and _ traffic 
‘managers of shippers must work 
elosely with the purchasing agents 
of their customers. Perhaps ~be- 


eause. so. much attention has been 


given to saleS and advertising, we 
sometimes think of distribution as 
being exclusively an ‘‘outbound’’ 
process, the movement of our geods 
to a customer. But distribution 
is ‘‘inbound’’ as well as ‘‘out- 
bound’’ for purchasing is a basic 
marketing function and the pur- 
chasing agent is an important link 
in the distribution chain. 


By cooperating with the shipper, 
the purchasing agent can help to 
achieve shipping and handling 
economies for his own firm as well 
as for the shipper. The wartime 
tests referred to showed that pal- 
letization can cut unloading time 
per car from 24 to nine man-hours, 
and the time required to store 
those supplies from 30 to nine man- 
hours. 


Some shippers have objected to 
palletizing their shipments on the 
ground that their customers can- 
not handle palletized loads. It is 
true that a shipper must take ac- 
count of the handling system of 
the receiver. When large quan- 
tities move between the two points, 
however, consideration should be 
given to coordinating the two sys- 
tems so that economies can be 
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realized both by shipper and re- 
ceiver. : 

Ford faced this problem when 
it asked independent suppliers to 
palletize parts they were sending 
to the auto company’s plants. 
When Ford learned that some of 
these suppliers had no _ pallet- 
handling equipment, it sent en- 
gineers out to help them reorganize 
their handling systems, in effect 
gearing them into the Ford sys- 
tem. 

If there is an inerease in pallet- 
ized shipments, costs may drop 
progressively as time goes on. For 
the trend toward palletization 
should encourage development both 
of throw-away or one-time pallets 
and also of pallet exchange pools. 
The more such shipments there are, 
the larger the market will be for 
a low-cost, expendable pallet which 
can be discarded at the end of a 
shipment, thereby eliminating 
freight costs for returning empty 
pallets. 


Pallet Pool 


If this type of pallet proves im- 
practical, there will be a larger 
market for pallets owned and con- 
trolled by a central pooling agency 
which will rent pallets to shippers 
and arrange for re-use of empty 
pallets, in much the same way as 
a railroad furnishes cars to ship- 
pers. This system would permit 
shippers to palletize their loads 
without investing in pallets and 
without having to keep track of 
pallets after making shipments on 
them. Some shippers will be ble 
to work out a two-way flow of pal- 
lets if their customers and sup- 
pliers are in the same area. 

The palletized unit load is only 
one of the cost-cutting opportun- 
ities open to industrial distributors. 
Another is economizing through in- 
ereasing the size of shipments. 

Anyone familiar with materials 
handling knows that, as a general 
rule, unit handling costs go down 
when the size of the load increases. 
The same principle frequently is 
true in shipping. Although the 


inventory investment at the’ point 
of receipt increases when the gige 
of shipment is increased, against 
this added cost can often be placed 
economies in handling, billing, gales 
ealls, freight, and delivery, 

An illustrative example in this 
connection, though it concerns a 
consumer product, is the experience 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, as told to the General 
Management Conference of the 
American Management Assn., last 
fall by Frank M. Surface, exegn- 
tive assistant to the president of 
the company.* About 12 years 
ago that company began to study 
its system of delivering products 
from bulk plants to service stations 
and other industrial and con- 
mercial customers. It found that 
the average delivery cost per gal- 
lon for a 50-gal. delivery was 
2 1/3e; for 100 gal. 1 1/4¢e and 
for 1,000 gal. 1/4c. With very 
large deliveries, there was no 
significant difference in the per 
gallon cost no matter whether the 
truck traveled five or 30 miles. 
It was obvious that the most effee- 
tive way to cut delivery costs was 
to increase the size of deliveries. 

The company began a campaign 
to get customers to take larger de 
liveries. The sales force was 
trained to sell larger orders, and 
larger trucks and larger storage 
facilities for customers were pro 
vided. Ten years later, deliveries 
of bulk gasoline had been stepped 
up from an average of 500 to 1,300 
gal., the number of bulk plants 
reduced from 850 to 500, average 
truck capacity increased 57 percent, 
and the number of invoices per 
1,000 gal. of gasoline reduced 6 
percent. Average delivery cost per 
gallon was cut from 3 1/4¢ to 
1 6/10¢e, a decrease of about 50 per- 
eent. Annual savings were esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 

The chances for economizing 
through increasing the size of ship- 
ments are even better for indus 
trial goods than for consumer 
goods because the customers, il- 
dustrial purchasing agents, plan 
and buy further ahead than house 
hold consumers do. They figure 
their costs more closely, and are 


* “Distribution Costs—Key to Competi- 
tive Efficiency,” General Management 
Series Number 134, American Management 
Assn. 
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quicker to take advantage of the 
possibility of saving a fraction of 
acent per unit on shipping, hand- 
ling, and billing costs. 

A program of this sort, like a 
program to palletize shipments, re- 
quires a close relationship between 
purchasing agents and _ traffic 
managers at receiving points. It 
also requires the cooperation of 
the sales force. 

Packaging is another point at 
which the industrial distributor 
may be able to cut his costs. The 
package for a consumer product 
must have consumer appeal, be 
easy to handle, and give adequate 
protection to the product. When 
designing the package for an in- 
dustrial product, however, the dis- 
tributor has only two criteria to 
satisfy : ‘Can this package be more 
eficiently handled than any 
other?’’ and ‘‘ Will the package 
give necessary protection to the 
product ?”’ 

Both in consumer and industrial 
packaging, distributors must guard 
against the tendency to design 
packages which give more than 
the required protection against 
damage to products. Some re- 
serve strength in packages is de- 
sirable, but the use of unnecessar- 
ily heavy boxes or unnecessary 
bracing raises packaging costs un- 
justifiably. 

Still another field in which in- 
dustrial distributors may be able 
to effect economies is in the use 
of publie warehouses rather than 
company-operated storage facil- 
ities. The advantages of public 
Warehousing have been covered 
many times in DiIsTRIBUTION AGE. 
Their storage and handling charges 
tend to be lower than in privately 
operated warehouses because their 
overhead charges for space and 
equipment are spread over a large 
volume of business. They relieve 
a company from the necessity of 
making long-term commitments 
for space and equipment, and of 
getting space, equipment, and per- 
sonnel to handle peak loads. A 
public warehouse is a going con- 
cern and, therefore, usually more 
efficient than a new private ware- 
house. Public warehouses permit 
the placing of spot stocks for faster 
delivery to customers. Through 
issuance of warehouse receipts, 
they can be a financial aid. Their 
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insurance rates are usually low, 
and they offer important advan- 
tages in eutting transportation 
costs. 

In industrial distribution as in 
consumer distribution, there are 
four basic steps to physical-dis- 
tribution efficiency. Many com- 
panies other than Ford and Stand- 
ard Oil could have been cited to 
illustrate how these steps are fol- 
lowed in working out a solution to 
physical-distribution problems. 

First of all there must be the 
determination to find and adopt 
the most efficient methods and ma- 
chines. Unless management recog- 
nizes that improvement in physical 
distribution is possible, little im- 
provement can be made. 

The second step is a thorough 


‘analysis of the present system, 


with a cost computation for each 
operation. 

A careful research program to 
find the best method for each 
operation is the third step. Cost 
of each method should be figured 
to permit comparison of alterna- 
tive methods. 


New Ideas 


Finally, there must be a more 
or less complete reorganization of 
the physical-distribution system so 
that all operations can be co- 
ordinated smoothly. Patching up 
an outmoded system with a few 
new ideas generally will not result 
in maximum efficiency. 

It should also be recognized that 
the revamping of a physical-dis- 
tribution system requires consid- 
erable experience with all types of 
distributive operations, familiarity 
with recent developments in the 
field, and complete objectivity in- 
appraising present operations and 
proposed changes. The installa- 
tion of new materials handling 
equipment and the adoption of 
new distributive procedures are 
technical matters requiring special 
skill. 

Most industrial distributors will 
find opportunities for significant 
eost reductions in their physical- 
distribution operations. A vigor- 


. ous effort by all to improve physi- 


cal-distribution efficiency will re- 
sult in wider markets and lower 
prices for the products of Ameri- 
ean industry. 
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Electric Motors 


(Continued from page 30) 


There are two broad demands 
for shipment service, from the user 
or his contractor representative, 
and from the machinery manufact- 
urer. The user, in many instances, 
eannot predict when he will want 
motors and, generally, requires 
short shipment when he does. For- 
tunately, his requirements usually 
are for standard types of motors 
which ean be economically carried 
in stock. To meet these short cycle 
demands, GE has authorized for 
stock more than 33,000 ratings of 
industrial-type motors at an in- 
vestment of 3% million dollars 
during normal times when demand 
does not exceed production ability 
to the extent it does at present. 

Warehouses are located in 28 
cities, and these district warehouses 
are backed up by factory ware- 
houses authorized to carry relief 
supplies of popular ratings and 
small supplies of less popular rat- 
ings which can be justified only on 
a national rather than a local de- 
mand basis. Through a centralized 
control system and machine tabu- 
lated activity ecards, interchange of 
motors between warehouses is ac- 
complished and production to 
match the warehouse demand is 
obtained under normal conditions. 

The machinery builder, except 
in the case of large equipments 
sold on contract basis only, usually 
ean anticipate his motor needs. He 
often builds machines to stock. 
The principal demand for special 
types of motors comes from the 
machinery builder. The best pro- 
duction service is obtained if the 
machine builder plans his demand; 
and gets his motor orders in the 
motor builder’s schedule for a 
period ahead equal to the current 
backlog of motor builders. Thus, 
he is assured of a steady flow of 
motors to match his machine pro- 
duction, and it is unnecessary to 
carry a large investment of motor 
inventory. 

Small motors are packed in ear- 
tons; medium sized motors are 
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packed in crates; and large units 
are braced and studded in place 
in the railroad cars and protected 
with a covering. 

Delivery policy calls for delivery 
of apparatus f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment with freight allowed to des- 
tination. Thus, transportation to 
any railroad destination within the 
48 states or the District of Colum- 
bia will be prepaid free of expense 
to the purchaser, provided ship- 
ment is made in the Company’: 
normal manner. The motor builder 
selects the point of origin of ship- 


ment, the method of transportation,. 


and routing of shipment. In this 
manner, it is possible to make use 
of warehouses and warehouse con- 
solidated cars, and provide other 
means for the apparatus to reach 
the destination by the cheapest 
safe means of transportation. Thus 
lowest overall delivered prices are 
obtained. By shipping f.o.b. point 
of shipment, a clear-cut relation- 
ship between consignee and carrier 
is established in the case of delay 
or damage to the equipment in 
transit. A memorandum of ship- 
ment is sent from the motor builder 
to the purchasér in lieu of bill of 
lading. 


Service After Sale 


In connection with service after 
sale, the engineering character of 
motor products and the size of 
-capital investment have been 
recognized. Therefore, warranty 
to meet the specifications and to re- 
place defective materials or work- 
manship extends for a relatively 
long period. Also, extensive ar- 
rangements have been made to pro- 
vide maintenance assistance and 
accurate renewal parts proctre- 
ment. Installation and maintenance 
and repair personnel and facilities 
have been located in 24 places 


throughout the United States to’ 


lend assistance and provide service 
no matter how long the equipment 
has been in service. 





The warranty extends to the 
ultimate purchaser even though it 
passes through a reseller’s hands, 
but the period of warranty starts 
timing from the date of original 
sale since the control of storage 
conditions are out of the motor 
manufacturer’s hands. Experience 
has shown that on _ industrial 
motors the ultimate user holds GE 
responsible for high quality equip- 
ment and for repair and mainte 
nance service even though the 
motors may have come to them as 
part of machines or through re 
sellers. This is a saving to the 
reseller. An exception to this is 
the ease of built-in partial motors 
or other special equipments fur- 
nished as an integral part of a 
complicated machine 

Each motor is equipped with a 
durable nameplate with significant 
information on it to identify the 
unit. Connection diagrams also 
are supplied on the motor, and 
maintenance and installation in- 
structions are packed with every 
shipment. 

On each nameplate is a model 
number. The same model number 
applies to all motors having the 
same specifications and renewal 
parts. In file, at the factory in 
numerical sequence for each model, 
is a complete drawing list for all 
of the parts and specifications of 
the unit built. Standard repair 
parts for the most popular models 
are kept in regional warehouses for 
prompt shipment. For many years 
after models have been changed, 
the tools and dies for making the 
parts are kept on hand 

As previously stated, in 2% 
locations throughout the country 
service shops are staffed and equip- 
ped to keep electric equipment 
running. Here, motors are re 
wound, repaired, rejuvenated as 
the need arises. Motors often are 
in key positions in continuous pro 
cess production plants. The stand- 
ardized dimensions make it pos 
sible to replace any defective motor 
with another quickly even though 
not of the original make. Also, 
the service shops are in a position 
to give emergency breakdown serv- 
ice, and many examples could be 
cited. Today’s motors are so well 
built and protected that the per 
eentage of failures is extremely 
low 
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Petroleum... 
(Continued from page 42) 


to be one of the outstanding jobs 
of the whole war effort. 

The petroleum marketer noted 
with imrflense satisfaction the 
speed with which rationing of gas- 
gline was cancelled almost simul- 
taneously with the announcement 
of the Japanese capitulation. The 
petroleum industry, given the 
means to do so, has never failed to 
make available, when needed and 
where needed, the necessary petro- 
Jeum supplies, both in war and in 
peace. 

The difficulties which have 
plagued petroleum distribution 
since V-J Day, of course, are simi- 
lar to those which have harassed 
the whole reconversion program. 
But in addition to the general 
problems met in shifting from war 
economy to peacetime business, 
there have been special situations 
which have been particularly diff- 
cult for the filling station opera- 
tor. These circumstances have not 
discouraged the marketing branch 
of the industry, but they have 
created a healthy dissatisfaction 
with the state of affairs and a 
hearty desire to overcome the 
handicaps and get on with the busi- 
ness of supplying the greatest 
civilian petroleum demand in his- 
tory. 

Many of the postwar difficulties 
are traceable to official Washington 
bureaus. The Veterans Housing 
Priority order, with its severe lim- 
itations on all types of new con- 
struction, has been particularly 
distressing to the filling station 
operator. The pent-up demand 
for repair and modernization of 
properties which were not proper- 
ly maintained during the war 
period has been enormous. Con- 
truction limitations have worked a 
real hardship on the filling station 
operator and will continue to do 
80 until there is recognition of the 
hecessity for special consideration 
for this kind of construction. 

The vast new housing projects 
Which sprang up during the war 
period and which continue at a 
high rate of occupancy now be- 
cause of the housing shortage, were 
not always served with suitable 
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filling stations, so that there is a 
vast program of new station con- 
struction which will get under way 
as soon as possible. The petroleum 
marketer is anxious to make avail- 
able, through conveniently located, 
modern filling stations, his prod- 
ucts to the American motorist, just 
as he has always done in the past. 
Lifting of the construction limita- 
tions will be the signal for the start 
of this new construction and 
modernization program. 


The tight labor supply has made 
it difficult for the filling station 
operator to compete in the labor 
market for properly qualified at- 
tendants. It would be difficult to 
over estimate the importance of 
having well qualified repair and 
service personnel in filling stations 
to maintain the millions of over- 
age motor ears which must be kept 
rolling until the automotive indus- 
try catches up with the demand 
for new cars. The same impor- 
tance attaches to proper mainte- 


nance and servicing of the vast — 


fleet of commercial trucks which 
are rolling over America’s high- 
ways from coast to coast, doing 
the same vital transportation job 
in peace that they did in war. Des- 
spite the handicaps, filling stations 
today are manned with competent, 
well-trained personnel equipped to 
give the highest type of service. 
The petroleum marketer is impa- 
tient to improve and expand his 
services to the motoring public. 

One of the most serious shortages 
affecting the petroleum industry 
today is metallic lead for tetra- 
ethyl fluid. The whole world is 
faced with a serious lead shortage 
as a result of the war. Greatly 
increased demand for lead of all 
kinds, for batteries, for paints, for 
cable, for housing and for all the 
other uses to which this important 
product is put, has caused part of 
the difficulty. But the abnormally 
low domestic price both for pri- 
mary and secondary lead, stub- 
bornly maintained by OPA, the 
crippling strikes in the lead mines 
and refineries, the reduced foreign 
purchases of metallic lead; these 
have been the real causes of the 
serious shortage. The problem has 
become so acute that top-level 
Washington officials have been 
forced to step in to see what could 
be done to avert real disaster. 
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“Black Gold” 


Reaching down into the earth for oil 
is one of the interesting jobs in which 
motor trucks are called upon to take a role. 

A good example of this type of equip- 
ment is found in the combination of White 
Super Power truck and Failing drill unit 
shown above, recently delivered to Leonard 
Hitshew of Sheridan, Wyo., for exploratory 
drilling in that area. This unit is able to 
negotiate rough, off-the-road terrain to 
the site of drilling operations. Once 
there, it can be set up quickly to explore 
strata underground. The drill tower, which 
extends more than 50 ft. into the air when 
ready for operation, can be folded forward 
over the truck. 








Progress has been made, within 
recent days, toward solving the 
problem. The QPA has boosted 
the price both of primary and 
secondary lead, so that it will be 
possible to encourage the lead in- 
dustry to” undertake modest ex- 
pansion of activities and prospect- 
ing for new lead supplies. The 
increased prices, in turn, have 
brought about settlement, in at 
least one important segment of the 
lead industry, of the strikes, and 
there is reason to believe that the 
settlements already reached will 
provide the pattern for agreement 
on remaining disputes. The gov- 
ernment is making every effort to 


inerease foreign purchases of met- . 


talic lead. Nevertheless, the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, 
which has reinstituted its Limita- 
tion Order, L-355 has found it 
necessary to reduce octane ratings 
for leaded gasolines and to limit 


drastically the use of te 

fluid in all petroleum products 
There is no prospect that this git. 
uation will be improved in the im. 
mediate future, although the long- 
range prospects for relief are some. 
what brighter. 

Until the advent of the lead 
shortage, the petroleum marketer 
was squarely in the middle of a 
so-called ‘‘octane race,’’ with re 
finers competing to offer higher 
and higher octane gasolines, the 
by-product of the aviation gasoline 
programs developed during the 
war period. That immediate prob 
lem, and it was a real competitive 
fact for the petroleum marketer to 
face, is happily postponed. Some 
what on a smaller scale is the com- 
petitive problem created by the 
introduction of new motor lubes, 
again the result of development of 
additives during the war period. 
The petroleum marketer must be 
alert to the new developments and 
to the importance of offering his 
eustomers the finest products 

Commercial rent control bills, 
being proposed in a number of the 
states, have added to the burden 
of the filling station operator. Al 
most without exception, these bills 
have proposed a freezing date for 
rents in 1942 or early 1943, when 
filling station rentals, tied as they 
are almost universally to gallonage 
figures, were at an all-time low. 
The petroleum marketer has been 
forced to demand exemption from 
the proposed commercial rent con- 
trols. He has been successful in 
meeting this threat, for the most 
part, since there is no demand for 
reduction in rentals in the filling 
station business. This fact im- 
cidentally, testifies to the fair ren- 
tal policies pursued by the oil com: 
panies generally. 

The petroleum marketer faces 
the future with confidence and en 
thusiasm. The petroleum industry 
is facing the greatest demand for 
its products in the history of the 
nation. Actual demands have ex 
ceeded by far the demands fore 
east by the Petroleum Administra 
tion and the Bureau of Mines at 
the end of the war, despite the 
facts that there are millions of cars 
that have gone off the road sineé 
1941, and that new-car production 
has not yet begun to catch up with 
demand. 
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industrial Packing .. . 
(Continued from page 56) 


either of an open or enclosed crate, 
rather than in an ordinary or re- 
jnforeed box. By crate, in this 
sense, is meant an engineered con- 
tainer, either opened or fully 
sheathed, built upward from a 
skidded, sill or platform base, with 
frame members reinforced hy 
diagonal braces, struts and joists. 
It is a shipping unit which, unlike 
a box, does not depend upon the 
side walls, ends and top for struc- 
tural strength. 


A properly designed crate will 
insure less container failure. Most 
industrial equipment, motors, 
transformers, electric panels, gen- 
erators, tooling machinery, auto- 
matic packaging and labeling ma- 
chines, scales, central cooling sys- 
tem units, pumps, saws, drill 
punches and numerous other items, 
should be shipped in a rigid up- 
right position. Too often, ‘‘this 
side up’’ is missed or ignored by 
freight handler and _ stevedore 
especially when the container pre- 
sents each side as suitable for a 
base as the next. On the other 
hand, a crate with an unmistakable 
base, has far greater chance of 
remaining upright. 


Finally, the ‘‘crate’’ type of con- 
struction permits a readier adapta- 
tion of the load-bearing frame 
members to meet the contact points 
of the equipment secured inside. 
In fact, if it is possible to build 
up all cradles and side supports 
from the platform which ulti- 
mately will become the base of the 
shipping unit other advantages will 
be gained. Any strains, jars, 
wracking or blows to the side walls 
or top in transit will not be trans- 
mitted to the equipment being con- 
veyed. 


Any discussion of handling in- 
dustrial equipment in __ transit 
would not be complete without 
consideration of those items which 
may be forwarded without further 
easing. When to crate and when 
to send forward uncrated goods 
is answered best after securing the 
following data: 


Is the vehicle, machine or other 
equipment to be shipped within its 
own all-weather housing, or is it 
to be otherwise treated to with- 
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stand exposure and the elements? 

Will the material being for- 
warded absorb external blows, 
thrusts and abrasions without likli- 
hood of damage? 

Is the container without value 
for handling, stacking or mer- 
chandising purposes? 

If all three of these questions 
can be answered definitely in the 
affirmative, then and only then, 
may industrial equipment be for- 
warded with only the precaution 
of securing to the bed of the ear- 
rier. To give several examples, 
sections of pipe and couplings for 
a large water main may be shipped 
merely secured to the floor of flat 
ear or gondola. On the other hand, 
a large automatic business ma- 
chine requires a container on all 
three of the above points: protec- 
tion from the elements, from ex- 
ternal damage and as a means of 
ready handling, to say nothing of 
merchandising reasons, such as the 
machine being leased, and some day 
having to be returned to the manu- 
facturer in a reusable case. 

Self-propelled rolling stock from 
steamrollers to warehouse tugs are 


seldom crated except for export. 
In preparing automotive -equip- 
ment for uncrated shipment, first 
comes necessity of safeguarding 
against corrosion; then the secur- 
ing of all loose parts, and, finally, 
the protection of fragile parts from 
external damage. For example, 
frames are placed over headlights, 
windshields and panel boards. 
Such vehicles are then rolled into 
place on truck or railroad car, 
where blocks, braces, chocks, tie- 
downs and u-bolts are applied to 


‘anticipate and offset stresses and 


strains which multiply when in 
transit. Machinery self-sufficient 
on its own bases, may be mounted 
directly to the floor of a truck or 
railroad car. 

Fortunately, for industrial Am- 
erica, tremendous progress was 
made during the recent war with 
regard to technical requirements 
in preparing heavy equipment for 
shipment. Crating was done for 
thousands upon thousands of ve- 
hicles of every description; for 
vast quantities of all types of 
heavy armament ; for complete ma- 
chine and wood-working shops; for 


water systems and lighting 

ment, and for the crating and dig. © 
assembly of one of the most eom. 
plex types of equipment, namely, 
aircraft. 

Much of this work was pep. 
formed by private contractors, ¢9. 
operating with the government jp 
research and experimentation to 
achieve improved techniques and 
formulae for transporting ade- 
quately the heaviest of equipment 
safely. This knowledge and ex. 
perience today is available to every 
shipper of industrial equipment, 
While most manufacturers are 
keenly aware of this problem, con- 
stant consultation with heavy erat- 
ing experts is advisable. 

Recently, delivery of a heavy 
duty metal lathe was refused by 
an automotive plant because of 
major damage. Because it was 
supplied by an exchange dealer it 
will never be known if the faults 
developed in transit or from pre 
vious usage. 

Everyone knows of similar 
stories. A crating expert may save 
you from any question of damage 
arising in transit. 


Traffic and Sales 


(Continued from page 33) 


As an example, let us refer to 
one angle of an exceptional type 
of project such as the Big Inch 
Pipeline. In an installation of this 
sort the pipe is given a protective 
coating with a rust preventive 
product. 

The sale of this rust preventive 
coating is highly competitive, and 
seldom repetitive, the jobs shift- 
ing as to locations. Sometimes the 
marketing includes not only the 
material, but also the work of 
putting it on the pipe before the 
latter is laid. It is this combina- 
tion to which we refer. 

Sales tactics are far different 
from those pertaining to consumer 
merchandise such as rugs or carpets 
or cereal breakfast foods, or even 
some other industrial products. 
Every new pipe line operation re- 
quires that the sales cost of the 
rust preventive coating, and the 
eost of labor, ete., must be figured 
to meet the specifications. In many 
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undertakings all forms of trans- 
portation, carriers by rail, truck, 
water, air, are given consideration. 

The sales department has to 
figure very carefully and closely. 
especially on freight rates. <A 
freight rate can be the deciding 
factor in losing or winning the con- 
tract. Along with the cost, the 
sales department must make sure 
whether it is cheaper to process 
the pipe at some point enroute, at 
origin, or at destination. The ques- 
tion of coating the pipe at a mill, 
or at a rail-head when to be de- 
livered beyond by truck, also enters 
into the inquiry. 

The sales department compiles 
the final price and submits the 
estimate, but the cost of trans- 
portation being most essential it 
falls upon the traffic department 
to provide the analysis of the 
freight rates and the transporta- 
tion facilities. Without the aid 
of the traffie department the sales 


department would be seriously 
handicapped insofar as correct 
freight rates, ete., are concerned. 

Onee the sales department suc 
ceeds in elosing a bid for a rust 
preventive coating job, then as- 
signment must be made. Schedules 
have to be prepared, and methods 
devised for delivery of the product. 
Working crews, tools and equip 
ment must be at designated places 
at specified times. When construe 
tion in the field is under way 
various destinations are involved 
and shipments of the coating prod- 
uct must be so routed as to prevent 
loss of time and money. All of 
these transportation schedules and 
deliveries have to be correctly 
worked out by the traffic depart 
ment. 

The place of traffic management 
in assisting the sales department 
in the marketing of industrial 
products deserves more attention. 

This collaboration begins prior 
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to the sale of a product, and con- 
tinues on through until final de- 


ivery 

In the development of new mar- 
kets traffic management can be of 
definite help to the sales depart- 
ment. For instance, it ean fur- 
nish charts and tables of freight 
rates, with maps, indicating exist- 
ing advantages and disadvantages. 
It also can detect rate inequalities 
and take the necessary steps in 
establishing a proper scale in re- 
lation to other shippers. 

A certain manufacturer of high 
grade fire brick time after time un- 
successfully attempted to sell to a 
firm whose plant was located not 
far from the producer’s point of 
shipment, which we shall describe 
as A. Then the manufacturer 
consulted a traffic department. 
That department made a study of 
freight rates not only from point 
A to the prospective customer’s 
destination, but from other centers 
of fire brick production as well. 
The comparison disclosed that the 
carload freight rate from A was 
much higher per ton than from a 
nearby point of shipment. It also 
was shown that the rate from A 
could be lowered to the level of 
the competitive rate. Through the 
endeavor of the traffic department 
this was brought about with the 
result that the manufacturer at 
A was able to sell 70 carloads of 
fire brick to the firm which form- 
erly had refused to purchase. 
Without the freight rate adjust- 
ment, secured through the efforts 
of a traffic department, the manu- 
facturer at A would have con- 
tinued to lose business. This is only 
one of several ways that traffic 
management can serve in the mar- 
keting of industrial products. 

A company received an order for 
nearly 100 carloads of wood pulp 
from a wood pulp producer whose 
operations had been disrupted by 
the burning of part of its mill. 
The order was acceptable on every 
count except that a prohibitive 
class rate was in effect from point 
of origin to point of destination. 
The unsatisfactory situation con- 
cerning the rate existed because 
there had been no previous ex 
pectation of shipping wood pulp 
to the destination where that same 
commodity was produced. 

A decision to reject the requisi- 


(Continued on page 93) 
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People in Distribution 





MARKETING 


J. W. Weingartner has been made 
| peat control manager, Brown 
nstrument Co. Phila. Charles Good- 
man has taken over the duties of 
purchasing agent under Mr. Wein- 
gartner’s supervision and William 
Lawson has been named assistant 
production control manager. 


C.- S. Davis, president, Borg- 
Warner, has announced the promo- 
tion of two top officials and plans 
for expanding production of the 
Morse Chain Co. of Ithaca, N. Y. 
and Detroit, Mich., a B-W _ sub- 
sidiary. Frank M. Hawley, is new 
president of the subsidiary and Ray 
P. Johnson, first vice president and 
assistant general manager. 


The following appointments were 
made in the General Office, Line 
Material Co., Milwaukee: Harold T. 
Reed, general traffic manager; W. M. 
Kroonemeyer, assistant to general 
traffic manager; C. A. Marves, divi- 
sional traffic manager. 


Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland in- 
dustrialist and banker, and a group 
of associates, including William R. 
Daley, president of Otis & Co., have 
organized a new steel company, the 
Portsmouth Steel Corp. to acquire 
the Portsmouth works of Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Elmer A. Schwartz has been named 
president. 


Clyde E. Cochran has retired as 
director of engineering, Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. Cleveland, 
builder of power industrial trucks, 
and has been succeeded by Dwight 
Hanchette, associated with him there 
for many years. 


Frank A. Wilcox has been named 
general purchasing agent, Kraft 
Foods Co. He will be assisted by 
H. Joseph Kraft, who has been pro- 
moted from assistant purchasing 
agent to purchasing agent. A. C. 
Hoffman, former general purchasing 
agent for raw material commodities 
and automotive equipment, has been 
named director of purchases and 
head of the department. Fred G. 
Huston, general purchasing agent 
will serve as associate director of 
the department until he retires. 


Theodore J. Gross, former presi- 
dent, Container Testing Labora- 
tories, New York and Chicago, has 
been named managing director, 
Shipping Container Institute. Mr. 
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Gross has pioneered in the applica- 
tion of test methods for all types of 
fiber containers. 


Walter A. Metealf has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of director of warehousing and 
transportation, Stop & Shop Super- 
markets and Economy Grocery 
Stores of Boston. 


George E. Price, Jr., purchasing 
agent for Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. and one of the founders of 
the New York Purchasing Agents 
Assn., has been awarded the J. Ship- 
man Gold Medal, purchasing’s 
highest honor, by the National Assn. 
of Purchasing Agents. 


Clement M. Gile has been elected 
vice president, Gulf Oil Corp. and 
Gulf Refining Co. and also vice 
president and a director, Gulf Re- 
search & Development Co., succeed- 
ing W. V. Hartmann, retired. He 
will be in charge of marketing. 


Bert Dingley is retiring as presi- 
dent of the Marmon-Herrington Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, is to be succeeded 
by David M. Klausmeyer, who has 
resigned as plant manager, Chev- 
rolet Commercial Body Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. to join the Mar- 
mon-Herrington organization. 


Carl Wilkins has been named ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich. He has been assisting Earle 
Johnson, vice president in charge of 
marketing. (Kline) 


Joseph C. Elliff, formerly a vice 
president and assistant sales man- 
ager, Stewart-Warner Corp., has 
been elected vice president, Scott 
Radio Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
(Kline) 


New officers American Manage- 
ment Assn. are: John M. Hancock, 
Lehman Brothers partner, a director 
of many companies in varied fields 
of industry and assistant to Bernard 
Baruch in his work as American 
representative on the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations, 
chairman of the board. Alvin E. 
Dodd, president. Keith S. McHugh, 
vice president, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. chairman, 
executive committee. Vice presi- 
dents: office management, IL O. 
Royse, Ralston Purina Co.; person- 
nel, Guy B. Arthur, Jr., The Ameri- 
can Thread Co.; production, L. C. 
Hill, Eagle Pencil Co.; finance and 
accounts, Dr. Jules I. Bogen, editor, 
“The Journal of Commerce”; insur- 
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ance, I. M. Carpenter, Ebasco Sery- 
ices, Inc.; packaging, E. A. Throck- 
morton, Container Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Marketing, A. A. Stam. 
baugh, vice president, Standard Oi] 
Co., Ohio; treasurer, James L. Mad. 
den, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; secretary, Henry J. Howlett; 
assistant secretary, James O. Rice, 


Ross G. Smith, traffic manager, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co., Nashua, N. H., has returned 
from the Army Transportation 
Corps. Austin W. Sanborn, who 
acted as traffic manager during the 
war, has resumed his former duty 
res . sales representative. (Welling- 
on 


TRANSPORTATION 


Arthur Genet, formerly president, 
National Carloading Corp., has 
joined Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere 
Marquette Railways as assistant vice 
president—traffic. 


New officers, Traffic Club of 
Chicago, are: President, R. V. Craig, 
general traffic manager, Allied Mills, 
Inc.;..vice presidents; W. R. Cox, 
freight traffic manager, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Lee J. Quasey, com- 
merce counsel, National Live Stock 
Producers Assn., R. M. Hitshew, 
freight traffic manager, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; secre- 
tary, Otis A. Green, western freight 
traffic manager, United States Lines 
Co.; treasurer, R. J. Wallace, traffic 
manager, Jaques Mfg. Co. 


Virgil Johnson has been elected 
president, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Trans- 
portation Club, succeeding J. C, 
Shollenberger. Other officers named 
are: N. M. Koehl, vice president; 
Royle Sprunger, treasurer; and 
Joseph Hamman and Gerald Bail, 
directors. (Kline) 


Thomas P. Geddes, vice president 
— controller, Overlakes Freight 
Corp., Detroit, has been elected to 
membership in the Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 


Chester M. Mayer, president, Air 
Express International, Inc., an- 
nounced that Frank J. Eberle, vice- 
president of the corporation, has 
opened its San Francisco office. 


John F, Davidson, manager, Trans- 
Atlantic operations, American Air- 
lines, Inc., has been appointed oper- 
— manager, Santa Fe Skyway, 
ne. 
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(Continued from page 91) 


tio was about to be made when 
the company’s traffic department 
pointed out that a lower commod- 
ity rate could be obtained by filing 
a proposal with the railroad. Such 
action was taken, and the order 
was accepted. Thus a vendor, a 
purchaser, and a railroad gained 
by the transaction. If the seller 
had not had the advice and assist- 
ance of a competent traffic de- 
partment there would have been 
an entirely different story. 

Consider the ridiculous, but 
actual, plight of a manufacturer 
who constantly failed to make any 
sales of his product in a certain 
city. 

This manufacturer produced 
copper sulphate (sulphate of cop- 
per). For some strange reason 
he described it as ‘‘blue stone’”’ 
when asking the railroad for car- 
load freight rates to destination B. 
Despite all his sales promotion, he 
could not dispose of his product 
to any industry located at B. He 
sought the counsel of his traffic 
department. Upon completing an 
investigation, the department in- 
formed him that the rate quotation 
of 24c per 100 Ib. ($4.80 per net 
ton) on which he based his sales 
price was a class rate effective on 
“blue stone.’’ The traffic depart- 
ment further showed that a com- 
modity rate of $2.40 per net ton 
applied on copper sulphate from 
the point of shipment to destina- 
tin B. On the basis of the lower 
rate the manufacturer eventually 
made sales to buyers in the city 
which we have referred to as B. 

There is hardly any limit to the 
number of illustrations which 
could be included to denote the 
importance of traffic management. 
A traffic department examines and 
studies all transportation matters. 
Often it acts on its own initiative; 
frequently at the request of execu- 
tives, especially of the sales de- 
partment. A traffic department en- 
gages in research relating to com- 
petitive conditions, and points out 
the possibility of reaching new 
markets. It furnishes freight rate 
and route quotations, not only 
from the shipping point of its own 
company, but also from compet- 
itive points. 
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INTERNATIONAL POWER for Materials Handling 


Get International Tractors—or equipment 
powered by International Engines—and 
reduced materials handling costs. 

International Tractors and Engines are 
designed for heavy-duty use—at minimum 
costs for fuel and maintenance. Matchless 
serviceability and long life are Interna- 
tional advantages you'll want. 


See the nearest International Industrial 
Power Distributor—or any distributor 
handling I I-po ered equipment. 
He can give you suggestions that will sim- 
plify your materials handling problems. 
Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 











Over 35 years’ experience in 
the design, manufacture and 
installation of materials han- 
dling equipment stands, back 
of every Mercury product. 


Consult Mercury before you 
buy. Write for Bulletin 201-6. 


2 


THE MERCURY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

4104 S$. Haisted Street 
Chicago 9, tlinois 





Elevating Platform Trucks 
— 4000 & 6000 pounds 


*"A-310"'.Castor 
Steer Trailer 


Fork Trucks — Capacities 
2000 to 6000 pounds 





NOW 30% LONGER LIFE! 





@ The pallet load system is most 
flexible, efficient and econom- 
ical—when operated with elec- 
tric trucks powered by high- 
capacity Philco Batteries. 


PHILCO 


Corporation: 


Storage Battery Division 
TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 














TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and 


HAND NOSE 
TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo 


Write fer details and prices. 


t, ORANGEVILLE ,} 


NES 
ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 


QS Trucks with reuad cer- 
Bers, Ro projecting parts. 


Orangevilie (Col. Co.), 





Pa. 














FINANCE & INSURANCE @ HANDLING & TRANSPORTATION 
PACKING & PACKAGING @ WAREHOUSING & MARKETING 


$e 


Getting Down to Cases 
In Distribution 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





MARKETING 


A STATE may enact a valid law 
which prohibits the advertising of 
goods and prices, if such a law is 
reasonably necessary for the promotion 
of the public safety, the safeguarding 
of the public health, the protection of 
the public morals or the advancement 
of the public welfare. 

In Merit Co. v. Director, 65 N. E. 
(2d) 529, Mass., the validity of a state 
law was contested which provides that 
operators of service stations which sell 
gasoline must not display any sign re- 
lating to the price of motor fuel or 
gasoline. 

The higher court upheld the validity 
of this state law, and said: 

“The contention that the statute im- 
poses on arbitrary and unreasonable re- 


striction upon its business cannot be sus- 
tained.” 


Contracts 


No person may enforce a contract 
based on fraud. 

In Severance v. Knight Co., 164 Pac. 
(2d) 522, Cal. it was shown that a 
company was about to become insol- 
vent, and the president and an em- 
ploye signed a contract by which the 
company sold to the employe mer- 
chandise for $8,000 worth $31,450. 

The company did mot become in- 
solvent and the employe sued the com- 
pany to compel it to fulfill the agree- 
ment. The higher court refused to 
enforce the contract. 


Monopoly 


According to the modern higher 
courts an illegal monopoly is any 
agreement bewteen sellers of mer- 
chandise which tend to “fix” prices at 
which a commodity is or shall be sold. 

In U. S. Maltsters Assn. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 152 Fed. (2d) 161, 
the testimony showed that eighteen 
manufacturers formed a trade as- 
' sociation. 

The association currently receives 
from its members daily reports of 
merchandise sales and offers to sell, 
the date of sale, destination of ship- 
ment, grade and quantity of merchan- 
dise sold, and price received. 

The Commission found that uniform- 
ity of delivered price was achieved by 
the members through the use of a 
common basing point. The Commis- 
sion held that the facts showed that 
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members were guilty of violating laws 
prohibiting “fixing prices” of salable 
merchandise. The higher court ap- 
proved the verdict, and said: 

“The fact that petitioners utilized a sys- 
tem which enabled them to deliver malt 
at every point of destination at exactly the 
same pri is a persuasive circumstance 


TRANSPORTATION 


MANY higher courts recently have 
held that a common carrier may 
sue and recover legal rates, although 
the carrier agreed to transport mer- 
chandise at rates lower than the law- 
ful rates. Now, a higher court has 
held that this same rule of law is not 
applicable to private or contract car- 
riers. 

In General Mills, Inc., v. Steele, 
154 Fed. (2d) 367, it was shown that 
a private carrier contracted to haul 
merchandise for a manufacturer for a 
period of three years for the compen- 
sation of his actual expenses plus ten 
percent. He performed his agreement, 
and then sued the manufacturer to 
recover additional compensation of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, claiming that 
he should have been paid more for 
his services in view of a state law 
which provides that the rates which a 
contract motor carrier must charge 
are not to be less than the minimum 
rates that a common carrier, perform- 
ing substantially similar services, 
could charge. 

The higher court refused to allow the 
private carrier additional compensation 
saying: 

“The statute was not enacted for his 
(private carrier’s) protection, and we’ are 
of the opinion that he has no right of 


action either under the contract or under 
the statute.” 


Joint Rates 


In Watab Paper Co. v. Northern 
Pac. Ry. Co., 154 Fed. (2d) 436, it 
was shown that the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission has 
jurisdiction to determine whether a 
carrier and its connecting line should 
establish joint rates. 

The higher court held that a shipper 
could not recover alleged excessive 
freight charges where the evidence 
showed the Commission had found 
that the carrier and its connecting 
lines were entitled to file tariffs fixing 
joint rates. 


Leases 


In Pan American Airways, Ine, y, 
Quilez, 154 Fed. (2d) 496, it was shown 
that the owner of a vessel chartered 
it to another and was to be compen- 
sated by the percentage of the profits, 

The court held the vessel owner no 
liable for lost cargo since the testi- 
mony proved that the vessel owner 
had no right to direct or control the 
vessel during transportation. 

Obviously, this same rule of law 
applies to motor truck owners. 


WAREHOUSING 


i A warehouseman desires to con- 

struct or operate a warehouse pro- 
hibited in a designated locality, he 
must have the city council change the 
zoning ordinance. 

In Lee v. Board of Adjustment, 37 
S. E. (2d) 128, N. C., it was shown 
that in violation to a city ordinance, 
the Board granted a permit for erec- 
tion within a residential district of a 
warehouse and garage. 

The owners of nearby property ap- 
pealed to the higher court which r- 
versed the permit, and said: 

“The Board cannot permit a type of 
business or building prohibited by the 
ordinance, for to do so would be an 


amendment of the law and not a variance 
of its regulations.”’ 


Lease Clause 


In Smith v. Hoboken R. R., Ware- 
house & S. S. Connecting Co., 66 5. 
Ct. 947, the Supreme Court was asked 
to construe the provision of the Bank- 
ruptey Act making enforceable an ex- 
press agreement that the bankrupicy 
of a party to a lease shall allow the 
other party to decide whether t 
terminate the lease. The court 
the provision applicable to a rai 
reorganization proceeding. 

Also, the court held that “forfeiture” 
clauses in leases will be liberally con- 
strued in favor of the bankrupt lessee. 


Labor Standards 


All employes who perform work on 
merchandise designed for interstate 
commerce are within the scope of the 
Federal Wage Act. 
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(Continued 


Appearance is a most effective 
weapon with which a manufac- 
turer can combat ‘‘sales fatigue’’ 
_-the lack of response to his prod- 


uct by prospective buyers and by 
his own sales force. 
nti: For purpose of illustrating a 
basic principle, the ‘before’ and 
‘after’ stages of products in sev- 
eral fields are illustrated. In each 
we. Y, ease the emphasis has been on the 
shown elimination of the unessential, in 
npen- favor of clean lines and clean sur- 
rofits, faces. The designer has created 
rT not simplicity in terms of appearance 
testi. d ration. Such devotion to 
vellie and operation. Such devotion 
1 the the development of structural bal- 
ance, neatness in design and sim- 
law 


plicity of parts and functions finds 
its expression in economies of man- 
ufacture. Vow cost production is 
a basic tenet of efficient industrial 


ma design. 

Distribution benefits when pro- 
con- duction costs are lessened, since 
* lower costs generally are reflected 
othe in lower prices. The manufacturer 

derives cumuiative benefits from 
t, 37 improved appearance and lower 
nie prices. 
erec- Production, distribution and de- 
of a sign are interdependent; efficient 
| design is closely tied in with the 
4 manufacturing processes and the 

distributive requirements. When 
- an organization decides upon a re- 
e an design or a new design, essential 


information must be furnished 








Write for illustrated literature. 
Immediate delivery of standard units. 
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2444 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Industrial Design 


from page 47) 


both by production and distribu- 
tion departments. The designer 
thust be informed on the history 
of the product, its competition, en- 
gineering developments planned, 
manufacturing facilities available, 
market problems, service complaints 
and other distribution arrange- 
ments. 

The final test of industrial de- 
sign is found in the sales figures. 
New materials constantly add to 
the. comforts of life; improved de- 
sign increases product interest, dis- 
tinction and vitality; new and 
more efficient methods lower the 
cost of production. All of these 
factors profoundly affect distribu- 
tion. 

When sales fall off, management 
should make a critical examination 
of its product, as well as of its 
methods. Has the product a dis- 
tinctive appearance or does it 
closely resemble competitive ar- 
ticles? Does it represent the future 
or reflect the past? Is the article 
encumbered by useless ornamenta- 
tion? Have new materials and new 
colors been used effectively? Are 
function and appearance properly 
balanced ? 

The postwar world offers im- 
mense possibilities. Yet, more than 
ever manufacturers will have to 
meet the challenge of new products. 
Industry must be sét to face such 
competition. 


asy-ride - 
FILPACO a evORS 


(Formerly Fitco) 


Save time, money and labor with this e 
modern gravity conveyor .. . carries 

cases or cartons to any department 

speedily . . . sturdily constructed re- e 
versible curves; straight sections; per- 
manent or portable; with or without 
adjustable supports. Advise us of your ¢ 
needs. 


Equipment Division 






















How to 
SAVE... 
él) Minutes 


Tt Motion 
S Money 








... Simplify material 
movement with fast, safe, 
dependable and econom- 
ical battery industrial 
trucks powered by 


Cativon. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 























For COMPETENT 
> PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 
deal with professional pbhoto- 
graphic studios which display 
this emblem. 




















®SORRY, our supply of 
the 1946 Directory, list- 






ing competent  photo- 
graphers all over the 
country, is exhausted. 





However, if you will write 
us, we shall be glad to see 
that you receive the 1947 
issue, which will be avail- 
able early in the year. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ASS'N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-six Yours of Service — 1946 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 





Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 


Pool Cars Handled 
Member ef A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ins. 


@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [-— 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Receiving—STORAGE—HBandling. 

Motor Freight Service to all points. 

6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Efficient—Conseientious Branch House Service. 





SERVING 

9.E. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia 
N.W. Flerida 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merehandise and Household Geeds 
Lew Insurance Rate Bended Trucking Service 
Peol Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA. 


Household Goods Storage ~ Merchandise Storage and 
Moving and Packing Distribution 


0 Rapratentad by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DEC 
“‘Every Precaution €+.16400 8 7 Saag... 
for Your Protection” wae Penn-0.0907 








freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, ‘stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. 't includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. j 


Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 





Fireproof 
Constructed 


Pool Car 
Distribution 


Local 
Drayage 
Service 
a 


tt RVWINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


Agent for Allied Van Lines. Inc. 


ei 


GLENDALE, CAL. | Individually owned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway *Ucks and trailers 6) uate 4, Cal. 




















DPERATING WAREMOUSES 
IM Pe NC PAL “ALIFORNIA CIl.Es 


EKINS 


VAN & STORAGE CO 
Complete 


cial 
storage Facilities wen N 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


MUCEMLANYD Are 
Bill Elliot? Manaae- 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. j 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ( 
COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


s 801-7 East Markham Street 
A Complete Branch Hoase Service - - Fire- 
A 


(7 ‘ aT. >» 
Fe proof Sprinklered - - Low Insurance - - 
; Private Railroad Siding - - Quick Service. 

\ ‘ & Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

Nae 
w,” CHICAGO 8 4 NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TT WEST 42ND St. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 

















LOS ANGELES, CAL. | PROMPT REMITTANCES 


CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1201 E. Sth St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 


SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION —L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 


We specialize in transferring household goods for company personnel 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 
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| gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 











0S ANGELES C7L 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE west 


_ BRYON 
en 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


x B General bane — Se. —" Ave. 
ety 7" ose * ioe Pres. 





LOS ANGELES. CAL. / 


1340 E. Sixth St, Lee Angeles 
. Tyler, Gen. Mer. 
Metropolitan Warehouse Company 

Established 1924 

Reinforced concrete const., Sprinklered; A. D. T. Insurance rate 

1.7. A. T. & S. F. Ry. siding; free switching; sheltered truck plat- 

forms; Cooler rooms, Offices, Storage and distribution; Space for 

lease. Motor transport service available. 











LO$ ANGELES, CAL. [ 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room A 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
488 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 


dations 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





ERatab. 1918 


PACIFIC COMMERCIAL a 
ay cane AND DIZTRIBUTION 


ZONE 18 


Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
tion of civilian commodities. Advise your 
specific requirements and we will be glad to 
outline our complete services, rates, etc. 


* Certificated public utility * 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. [7 7.., ess inpustaial st, Los ANGELES #1 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
s SPRIN fare seer: pate T. 

Represented by Diseributios Bervice 

240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Moter Equipment 

New York San Francises 





Chicage 








3 TaAGun, fee. 


2S on} B. F. JOHNSTON, Gen. M 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 
t Warehouse and ine eee inthe "Weet, 


and 
Insurance Rate 10.3 cents r $100 x 
Daily motor truck service to all parts ef the city and Los Auscles 














8 omg Ye e- Lm Geatn 0 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.| 
WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Established 1923 
Reinforced concrete const., Sprinklered; Watchman; Insurance fe 
a mo., L. A. Jet. Ry. siding 48 cars; No switching charge on 
ine haul carload movements via any line; Ample motor truck 
platforms. Storage and distribution. Motor 


Space for lease. 
transport available. Free pickup. 








OAKLAND, CAL. | anaes alan 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
o vy Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
te HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Warehouses Steamer Piers 














SACRAMENTO, CAL | 





LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — 








SACRAMENTO, z | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Fleur. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
‘tien ef Merchandise and Heuschold Goods Peel Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | “Where the West begins and 
Distribution starts.” 


w= GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 

_. 201 Califernia St., San Franeieco 11 
OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 

OVERLAND hee TRANSFER CO. 


A 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, | San Francisco 11 


Largest and — and trucking 
service on the ‘Pacine ‘Coast 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


MARKET STREET 
VAN & STORAGE 


Tim Griffin, Pres. Jim Cummins, Sec. & Treas. 





1875 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Consign to us your household shipments 


for Prompt Complete Service. 


Served by All Railroads. 


90,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinkler System. 











8) Warder WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. a 


Aged’ ALLIED VAN LINES, ine 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 





SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 SUtter 3461 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


GIVING BETTER SERVICE 
TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION: «« 











140,000 square feet of storage space, un- 

limited floor loads, 17 car sidings, office 

space, re-coopering, inventories, collections 

.. « backed by financial responsibility and 

sound management. Just name the service 
you need; we have it. 

















SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, Ine. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 





King and Company 
Draymen 








Modern, fireproof warehouses — unexcelled 
in the West. Custom-bonded storage and 
office space available. 








STOCKTON, CAL.| 





CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


e 517 N. Hunter St. Stockton, Cal. /REND 
Merchandise—Household Goods— AINA 
Drayage NYS 


Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON fer economical 
distribution in Central California. 


Intereoastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 
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Office 2016 BLAKE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
* 


ty SSM ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 a ae NEW YORK 18 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. it WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
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EVER, COLO. 
» or D WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 3209 2149 BLAKE STRELT, LENVER z, COLURAUO 
MAMCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
+ | AD.T. Protection—Private poy c. 8. & gate Alse operate 
Warehouse at Brighton, 


Represented By 
Associated Warehouses, ine.—-Chicage & New York City 








DENVER, COLO. | 
WEICKER scrre* 


xMdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
%Poo!l Car Distribution 
%Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 


Neoulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.-—Dist. Serv., Ine. 
Agent. Allied Van Lines 








PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W.A—A.W.A.—Cole. WA. 


g U RC WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., ING. 
General Office and Warehouse 
200 80. SANTA FE AVENUE 


Modern Sprinklered Fireproof 
end Distribution — Household and M 
PACKING OND SHIPPING 


+ Rap erentem by ALUED DISTRIBUTION DAC 
curcaco® Ts mew voRn 
= A aed av 8 WEST 42ND St 

Penn .6.0907 


Forwarding 
Biorase 











PUEBLO, COLO. 


© Modern Sprinklered Buliding 


Household and Merchandise 
Facilities 


* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 


"128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
tiibiis m4 
STORAGE CO. 


* Pool Car Distribution 
* Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 





sRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and- 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 
Heusehold Goods, Moving, Pack- 
ing and Shipping 
y. Y.. ©. WH and H RR Fttine 





AEMBER 











NUE, HARTFORD, CO 
ar Distribut 


sing 
ses at Bridgeport 

eld, Mass 
wT tasks) 14 oe Lae, ke ACW AYL 





HARTFORD, CONN. | 


NATIONWIDE 
DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
15,000 sq. ft. be rs Se = ee shipments 





MOVING 
TRUCKING 
cat STORAGE 
wg Fog is * POOL CARS 


Business Bureau, wane aor Group ef Movers and 
Warehousemen. 








armen ; ete 

oe SILLENCE 

Warehouse Co.. Ine. 

HOLSEHOLD COODS EXCLUSIVELY 
Pirepro 


CBA 








NEW BRITAIN, CONN. | IN THE CENTER OF 
ONNECTIC 


CONN 1coT 
B. W. BROWN TRUCKING CO. 
1000 EAST ST. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
FIVE CAR RAIL SIDING 
POOL AND STOPOVER 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


ALL SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND PORTS 
CONNECTICUT @ MASSACHUSETTS 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. j M. EB. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Firepreof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ 
NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St.. New Haven 9, Connecticut 
Truck, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warchouse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 

Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 

















een! STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Datly 
truck delivery service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts — Bonded with U.S. 
Sustoms. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 
165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Cona. 
Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Heves 
Chamber of Commerce, Hauling Agent 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
iPS ss, @ 
CHICAGO 68. 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531. 


NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND ST 
Penn.6.0967 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
MEASER PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Stasawe of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


Member C. cticut Wareh "s Assoctati 














TORRINGTON, CONN. | Established 1860 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office, Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 
Ome of New Engiand’s Largest Bear 
portation Cempanties 


Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Distribution. 








Granch Offices in Bridgeport. Hartford, 
Waterbury. Conn.: Springfleld & Wereester, Mass. 





AUGUST, 1946 











Telephene ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON ot D. . 
&. K. MOBRIS, Presiden: B age y 
Agent—AVL, VVC. Member—NFWA, CanWA. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. | 











WASHINGTON, D. ©. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 
Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 

Phone: District 2412 

SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Oa B. and O. R.R. Siding 


Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 











WASHINGTON, D.C. | ge RENT 
Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 


639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
7 Large Warchouses to serve you. 
Commercial and Household Goods storage, packing, ieee 
Pool Car Distribution. 
Lift vans local delivery. 


Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen’s Assoc. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. [ 


Security Storage Gompanp 


OF WASHINGTON 


Capittel, Surplus end Reserve over 81,200,000 
Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. Door to door rates quoted. Ali 
risk insurance if desired. 

Members, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Asses. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 











WASHINGTON, D.C. [Wore than two million cuble 


feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


THs 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1313 You St, W.W. 
Washington, D.C 








WASHINGTON, D. C. [ W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large ery 4 = modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of ich 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 

CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA 3B. & O. R. R. 

Heated rooms for Protection against freezing. 
Member of American War se A 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





ESTABLISHED i901 





THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO, 


262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 
Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rag Cleaning Cold Storage For Fars 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 











Boaded—Poel Car Distributes 
Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
akier Gystem—A.D.T. Service 
insurance Rate 12 Coats 


Reatal Compartmeats—Gub-Pestefice. 
Members A.W.A.—A-GC-of-W.—J.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA | 60 Wu. &. 23rd St. 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Tracking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 


. Recess! iag—Trucki 
Relnterved 

















MIAMI, FLA. { 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


. CUSTOMS BONDED G 
Speeialising = “Ecoles & Export Storage (4 
Negetiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 


219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 


TAMPA, FLA | 


menpen 








“Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALS DW 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warchousemen’s Assn. 








Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distributicn 

Commercial Cartage 

Field Warehousing 

Water and Rail connections 
w Insurance Rate 

Household Goeds Storage 

Sovtay—-S pose ae 

Agents Allied Van 

National hevers 


Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 








TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


805 MORGAN STREET, TAMPA 1 


Loans on Stored Comets. By Representation. Privately Bonded. 
ol Cars Handled. 

Located in heart of Tampa. "eect merchandise—Cooler and — 

freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. 


Warehousing. 
380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 








WASHINGTON, 8.6.) Established 1901 


UNITED *x STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C, 
We Reciprocate Shipments 
(See advertisement in DandW Directory) 











Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A, 





TAMPA, FLA. [~ WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


610-612 So. Florida Ave., Tampa 1, Fila. 











—— 
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gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
heuse Service” 


“Better Warehouse 
651-653 Humphries St., S. _ pipes R. R. 


Warchousing Distribution 
see ACD-T. Burglar Prowstion  A.W.A. 








MTLANTA, GA. [" SAVANNAH, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest Freight Service Between Atlanta and Savannah 
and Intermediate Points 
CUSTOMS BONDED AND INSURED 
Ask us to quote on all kinds of shipments received from and 
delivered to Steamship Limes—Serving the Port of. Savafinah 


Principal Office 
> Atlanta Office 


1 Victory Drive, 
Savannah 220 Houston St., N. E. 








WANNAH, GA. | 
SAVANNAH BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER COMPANY 


Bay Street Extension at Canal 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom House Brokers 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A. — A.C. of W. — S.W.A. 











HONOLULU, HAWAII [ 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 














HONOLULU, HAWAII 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 


YOUR 

MERCHANDISE -, HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 
poop new reinforced concrete warehouses —-Sprinkioved 

Insurance — Collections Distribution Service 


"HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LID. 


P. O. Bex 190, Heneiuln 10 Cable address, “HONCONTRA” 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 





ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 
417 W. Ohio Street 
Chicago 10, Il. 
The Warehouse with Personal Contact 


Medern Beitidings Lew Inmsuranee 











CHICAGO, ILL | 


(ue Dittaibultu’ News Croug 


CHICAGO 6, rs hn NEW YORK 16 
am i WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 








CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Moderff Buildings 
Choice Locations 


Low Insurance 
RQ g A + 





Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Poo! Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE * 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS — Including: 


c. O. D. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 


It costs you nothing to investigate 
Crooks Terminal facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming — 
promptly! No obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


AUGUST, 1946 











CHICAGO, ILL | Telephone Harrison 1496 


Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Worehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 











CHICAGO, ILL. | THe TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR - 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 &. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 


located one block 














eHICAGO, IL 
ESTABLISHED 
1894 


ANDERSON BROS. 
STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & WOSTH SHORE — ENTERPRICS cone 


Warehouse Locat 
ee, rege g SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
"an Removals 4 Speciaity 





Agents for 


> 








CHICAGO, ILL | 
CHICACO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 














CHICAGO, ILL | 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. ¢ 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise (¢ 
Storage and Distribution 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


Exelusive Area Agents 
United Vas Lines, ine. 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Firepreef Warehouse and Fleet ef Padded Vane fer Leeal 
and Long Distance Moving. 














CHICAGO, ILL | 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 
General Offices: 342 North Loomis. Street, Chicago 7 
Storage. Bonded 


Complete Mercaandise 
Cooter Space Private 





GEO. W. PERKINS 82. BEAVER ST., New York S—TEL. WHITEHALL 4.2287 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 





i , 


CHICAGO, ILL. | RS TRG. 


Griswold-Walker- Bateman Co, 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO § 
© Modern Buildings. © Direct track connection 
© Low contents insurance. with C&aNW, B&O, Seo 


© Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CCW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 


© Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, ete. 


® Cooling Rooms. 


t Represented. oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
CHICAGO 8 7A NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Tt WEST 42ND St 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 

Member: N.F.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Allied Van Lines 


Serving Chicago & "‘Gaerbe For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Regers Park oss 





© Write for your copy of 


“The Way to Distribs. 
tion.” 

















WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 





Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 27 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. % 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CB&O, with free switch service from all other RR. and bee 
lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write tode 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO §, ILL 








S1 Years of Reliable Service 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 
aa. Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 


4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Wl 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 

Local and Long Distance Moving 
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Cities gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 










MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 















inquiries Invited on Storage, 


Office and Rental Requirements 


WIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. - CANAL 6811 

































CHICAGO, ILL | NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 





mes 


New Verk City: 1775 Breadway 
a ee 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 


Lee Angeies, Callf.: 124 Nerth Center St. 
agents and warehouse facilities in 


1.6.6. Certificate MC 42886 


o pny yA 


Padéee frofgt sare We wating emsenary tay roo 


warcheuss. We will 


re “TRAFFIC MANA 
os ae GERS: Our tarif is very low. Wire or 








CHICAGO, ILL | 








346 W. Kinzie St. (6) 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 






THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
C. M. St. P. & PR. R. 


Advances Made 





















ing ie 
If you’d locate your office, Al 
= warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 


CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TEBMINAL 


you’d be on the water; on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 






Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
) . in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
iLL tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 





ALL shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, truck. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for track LTL shipments. Many 
services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hetels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


* North Pier Terminal Co. 
5097E. Illinois St., Chicage ll — SUP. 5606 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. New York 17, N.Y. 
































Merchandise Warehouses close to 


"RAILWAY TERMINAL g 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 


tions. 


U. S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 











FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. . 


Commercial Hauling & Meving in 
Chicago & Suburbs for 38 Years 











519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable were- 








house receipts. Storage in transit. 


TERMINAL 


“The 


WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Division ef Beatrice Creamery Co. 





One-half million sq. ft. 
















AUGUST, 1946 












































For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Like Your Own “Ideal” Branch Plant} 


Just compare your warehouse requirements with 
Seng’s 12 features listed below. You’ll find Seng 
Service not only includes your basic needs for an 
ideal branch plant, but many other conveniences 
and “extras.” 


warehousing and distributing service in the 
Chicago area. 

If you are interested in a warehousing service 
in the Chicago area, be sure to consult a Seng 
representative. His specialty is analyzing ware- 











That’s because Seng has continually expanded housing problems . . . and he’ll be glad to study 
its service to meet many different t yours and make recommendations at no obliga- 


needs. Today Seng offers the largest complete _tign. So write or call today. 


the largest WA he 


WAREHOUSE ana DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE IN CHICAGO 


SENG SERVICE INCLUDES... 


A million-dollar plant fully equipped. 














For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specify 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 
RAIL AND WATER 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 


“To-the-penny™ accuracy in accounting. 
750,000 sqiare feet of storage space. 
Your choice of rail, water or truck service in and out. 
Under-cover rail siding, 25-car capacity. 
Loop location—only a block from Chicago's Main Post Office. 


A fleet of 78 motor vehicles providing daily delivery service 
in Chicago and nearby suburbs. 


Modern Sales and Display Offices. 
Desk space with secretarial service. 
Public, State, and U, $. Customs Bonded Stores. 
Assistance in securing loans on warehouse receipts. 


Prompt and efficient service, including many extra courtesies. 310 W. POLK ST. 














CHICAGO, ILL. [ 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 


vay 4: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION | 


CHICAGO, ILL [ 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warchouse. 


Loeated on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one bloek from the mammoth new Post Office, io 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business SOR. 
activity. Write for complete information. fy $ 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, lll. 














Telephone 4381 ond 4383 





CHICAGO, ILL | ve Distribution in CHICAG®@ Use 
SYKES SERVICE 
dise storage exclusively. 
Centrally located — only 12 minates from the loop. 
vision. Pool Car Distribution. y 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ee 
JOLIET, ILL [ 
Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DiSTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 
which connects with every road entering “bicag: 
No switching charges. 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchan- 
Complete warehouse service with persenal syper- 
= 929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ili. 
Joliet, Illinois 
Located on Gve Trunk Lines and Unter Belt 
hicago freight -ates apply 




















JOLIET, ILL. | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty jeliet Mfg. Co.. whieh was Estabiished 16468 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, ili. 
Offers 50.000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located o 
the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and 3 ae switching 
General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinkiered Throughout 


Member of AWA 














PEKIN, ILL. 
memsen KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illinois 
Merchandise & Hdusehold Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
45,000 Sq. Ft. © One Floor * Brick Censtruction * Sprim- 
klered * Heated ¢ Private Siding, 8-Car Capacity + 11 a 
Free Switehing by: CCC&St.L - Santa Fe - Iilinets Central - 

+ Reck Island - Chieago & Illineis Midland - and P&PU Seilread 


Location—i0 miles from Peoria, ttt.; 165 
miles from Chicago, IIl., or St. Louis, Me. 
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eORIA, 1LL_| 





QUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 
OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, OL 


Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution ter IMincis. We will 
be pleased te explain cur service and facilities. 
Member of C.1.W.4-—A.W.4—N.F.W.A. 





GARY, IND. [ Established 1999 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding indieno Horber Belt &. &. 
Located, \Feal Car Distibution, Meter Truck Terminal, Operatlag our ows 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 








WOKFORO. ILL 


Modern Plant 





§02-514 Cedar St. 





BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


C&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
Phones: Main 133, 134 





GANSVILLE, IND. [ 





HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Marchendine-—Stennge and Otetrthatinn a 
Established ‘ol. — Ham'é S7up-8!) 
&. Cc. Faure Plummer Ave. & Stote Line St. 
‘el.—Chieage—Eat. 2200) 
FACIL iTice ~ 150.000 sq. ft. conerete-ctesl-brtek, sonst. Siding on 


50 Leeated 0 ma Chieage selohing dita. Transit privileges. 
SERVICE “FEATURES — Meter term. on promises — beurty Gol. te Metra, Ohieage 


ae 6 fave See 's Association, Indiana Wareheusemen’s Asso 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~ Established 1985 Firepreet Owasrvetion 











minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinkl 


tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Borge Line and independent towing operations. 


every part of the globe, can conveniently 
stored, and then efficiently distributed 
“athe for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 





MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway ... Railway ... Highway Meeft’’ 
With the most modern ond most iasal River-Rail-Truck _ 


Located only ninety miles from the country's center of ce 


Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
wens be economically 
from Evansville. 


Member of A.W.A. 


* Represented ty QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 I NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY Ave. “46 TI WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 





FORT WAYNE, IND. [ 















FORT WAYNE [ “ius msr7 
Prort ware | _ STORAGE © co. ra some 






~~" wowenua Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 

FIREPROOF AND oon be gy hoo od BUILDINGS 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. 3 Grand Rapids & indiana R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Pha Car Distributics 





FORT WAYNE, IND. | 





Exclusively 








Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh trally Located—?.R.R. 





Sidtng—Lowest Insurance ate Car Distributon— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple 


mmodities 













AUGUST, 









PETTIT’S 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 
FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 















1946 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


| Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
Pool Car and Truck Distribution Low Insurance Rate 
—- ee? Fifty Local Cartage Trucks 
nb.40 R. R., Private Siding 
CENTRAL “UNION TRUCK TERMINAL, INC. 
202 S. West St. e indianapolis 7, Ind. 








“Cebarn Service for Efficiency” 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 


221 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 
Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking 


Leased Space—Offices—Low insurance 
Sepreenaed ¥, Members: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, eNO. A.W.A.—tedians W.A 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. cae 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | = Rap CNR 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
P Sprinkiered Warehouses Office Rooms 
a) Generai Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Down Town Location with RR tracks im buliding. 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [— Riley 5513 


Ht Complete Serwice 





STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
General Merchandise—Cold Storage—Pool Car 
Distribution 
Modern Motor Ly Service 

Check Out Servi: 
All Merchandise On Chel: Out Out Cars Placed On 
Platform Ready For Delivery 
Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 





1 








MEMBER 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


MOVING, STORAGI ime eee 





SOUTH BEND, IND. [—— 
Ullery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S$. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 


) Merchandise and Cold Storage 











Modern Cold Storage Locker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding om Grand Trunk Western Railread 
Peol Car Distribution, Trucking Service 
Member A.W.A.—ied. W.A 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. | egy tng 

Distributors Terminal Corp. 

Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 

Pool Cars Solicited 

aad Trucks fer Sure. Dow Bay ou. eee de the bg to ms @e the 
u. & Li Werehause Licemse Ne. 12-4 











CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 





General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


@ 


Cold Storage. 











TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


All Modern Facilities For EHicient Werehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 





DAVENPORT, IOWA | 
EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 


DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 
At Davenport, lowa, Rock Isiand and Moline, Ili. 


Fireproof ——- pod — Phone Dial 3-3653. ii 
Warehouse service—Missis- Wemper 
by vale: pM. 2 Millien Coasumers 
6 Stes-ever Distribution. a 4 
Trek Tereiaal & Motor Truck Service. 
Members: . NFWA te 
Agents, ALLIED VAN Lines. ’ 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





DES MOINES, IOWA | 1). .ber American Chain of Warehouses 


Fire oth 

Proof J E ry 

oo TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Mulberry 

Des Motnes 4 

TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 

52 years’ warehousing nationally Saewe accounts 
gives you uaranteed Service 

Daily reports of shipments and attention to 
every detail 














DES MOINES, IOWA| 


112-128 TENTH ST. 





MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 
SFER.& STORAGE CO. 
Pool Car Distribution 


Cages) sree Heavy Equipment for Machinery, Boilers, Presses, 
Siding D.M. Union Ry. Free Switching from any BB 











a De of A W.A.-Mav. W.A.-la, B46 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 S.W. Sth Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 
r lise & Household ¢ ila Pid 
Rate. Pool Car Distributien. PrivateSia- «* 
or Truck Pick-up Service. ‘ 


Member 
Established | 
atonar 


Om Ic Cmicaeo 
23 Miwetieey ay 


senses IOWA { COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write teday 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n 
See 5 — ‘he W. Rescevelt 
‘na. (7) — Tel. Casal 5&7 


mon od 











Chteage Repr 








) Wlenbe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 


MASON CITY, IOWA | 
CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private er ee with full switching reciprocity—CRI— 
CGW—M4&StL—CN 
SPECIALIZE IN on CAR DISTRIBUTION with LOCAL 
CARTAGE FACILITIES 
Heavy Rigging and House Moving Equipment. 
with lowa Railroad Commission. 

Member of 1.W.A. 








Rates on file 








DAVENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


xc, MERCHANTS vi. 





Warehouse 


c.R.1° SP. Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Avs. 


ESTABLISHED (903 
Merchandise o Some Furniture Storage & 
ge te pte ins 


MEMBERS: 
MOeNTS—ALLIC® Vs VAN ‘ines. Ane 








MASON CITY, IOWA j A. W. A.—Mey. W. A. 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


Merchandise Storage, Packing & Crating, 
Household Goods Storage, Local Transfer, 


P triby 
local Pane tons Dlotance Private Sidings, 
Motor Freight Terminal. 











DES MOINES, IOWA | 
BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 


200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 


? Merchandise and Household Goods 
me 
. Private Siding——Free switch from 
a any R. entering Des Moines 
Members: A.W.A.—-N.F.W.A.—Ila.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 














WATERLOO IOWA ( 








IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
S , Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All 
Classes of Merchandise and House- 
hold Goods 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. | EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. @ Mer. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 


be tied v . Medern Merchandise W archouses 
. aumepmmrcecasmenemers A dependable ageney for the 
PARSONS, KANSAS [~~ cher a Ae distribution of merehandise 


NS COLD STORAGE COMPANY _ a en. Sa 
pe 2021 GABRIEL AVE. por aoe 2 Cartage Forwarding 
COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING = stributing Bean Cleaning 

















POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION and Grading Fumigating 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


idl MK&T—Free switching. Pick d delivery service Office 402 No. Peters Street 
8 n ck w an . 
a ‘an Motor Freight tines penn out of our hers g Now vou—onieage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 

















UMA, KANSAS THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS aw ee. 5) 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise — Household Goods 
‘Ss Free Switching from MOP - RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 


TOPEKA, KANSAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


Established 
A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 
Private Switeh Connestions AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 


Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 























WICHITA, KANSAS [ NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 
"Tne Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. specialising im MDSE Distribution. 


Operating Under Federal Licesise 
149 Nerth Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 “4 a 








Member of 4.W.A. 








All eonerete Warehouses, sorinklered, low Insurance rates, Low handling 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager costs. Located on Mississippi ae connection. Switching 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


connections with all rail lines. ite Bonded. inquiries Selleited. 
WICHITA, KANSAS | 
AEMSER 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass's, 
MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 

an Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Cc eer, te 
ing — Storage — Cartage — Fileid os Ween — Cae — Display Reems — 


UNITED evaten” aun STATE RONNED 
125 Ne. Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 * Represented by suite peeTaem ron o 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System as awed fy att Line ft 


Meo $5)! 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Write or Wire 























T. EK. GANNETT, Owner 








Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, Le. 


nae : Tees ~y SA F 
wenrnans «=> ft, awe eTSs— | aaa | St Complete Warehousing Service 























LOUISVILLE, KY. [ SHREVEPORT, LA. [~~ 
Loulsville Public Warehouse Company | | Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


-» LOUISVILLE 2 
° 1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET a“ 





COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Louisville Member Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. Touisana Motor Treaeport Association 

Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds South & Transiermen’s Association 
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BANGOR, MAINE [ 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 
Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 











Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-—N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 
For Details See Directory Issue 


BALTIMORE, MD. [ 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 


T. E. WITTERS, President 
Baltimore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage— Forwarding 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 











BALTIMORE, MD. /— 


ase Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 - 

MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 

Vane Coast to Coast Canada and Mexie- 


Incorperated 1905 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





a, 


VAN 
LINES 


524 te 954 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in 


Leng Distance Moving te 34 Stateo—Certifieate granted—MC-52452, 
Tariff-t Movers’ and Wareheusemen’s Assoc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








BALTIMORE, MD. [— = 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 
EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 











BALTIMORE, MD. [ Founded 1893 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO, 


Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 
BN ) Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks 
of Pennsylvania Railroad ceneens 
Resources $750,000 
Trucking 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
Pool Car Distribution 
Bonded Space 





Storage 





Financing 








BALTIMORE, MD. ["~ Founded 1918 


Belt’s*Wharf Warehouses, Inc. 


Foot of Fell St. Baltimore 31 
General Merchandise Storage 
and Distribution 


Warehouse on B. & O. R. R. 
also carfloat via P. R. R. & W. M. 
Trucking 





Storage 
A. D. T. Watchmen 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution L. C. L. Shipments 
Bonded Space Import-Export Forwarding 
Certified Weighing and Sampling 


Wi AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 











BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 

Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tebacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 














BALTIMORE, MD. Main Office: 6201 Pulaski Highway—3 


‘@ VV 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Heuschoid Geeds and Merch 
nerating—Special Flat Bed pou — tate Coe 
Agents: Allied Van Lines... Member N. 














S r ORAGE re 0. 
MARYVIAND AVE, 
ie h 


FIDELITY * 


MOTOR PRES "1 SERV ICH 


a 





BOSTON, MASS. | Operated by Merchants Warehouse Company 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 





burglary-alarm service, 
300,000 square feet U. §, 
Customs & Internal Reve 
nue bonded space. 

& Maine R.R. delivery. 


Located within the ci a 
its. Adjacent to No: 

*} tion. Brick and concrete 
buildings, some p eosin: 
klered and heat oy 








CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEO. E. MARTIN, PF = 
GREATER B ° ST ON 
SEHOLOD S ORKRS 
i 8 Cea: > oe 
ey ae 


SFRVICE 


OFFICES 


ines. bee ne wee? 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CONGRESS STORES, inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Persona] Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 








Protected by 


Mem 
A.D.T. Service Mass. Warehousemen's Assn. 











BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKIN ING 


Established 1896 


MOVING 


Warhinisten St 


— 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


ALBANY Teneeemas. STORES, 137. Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
NERAL ; SANK. belive STORAGE 


A. R.R. Delivery 
* ieeininen ty : 











ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 Fors: o NEW YORK 18 
1528 NEWBERRY AVE Te Da 7 ; 1) WEST 42ND ST. 
531 Penn .6.0967 





DISTRIBUTION 
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HOSTOK, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 








Hoosac Stores, Hoosse | Deeks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Chariestown, Mass. 








A. WALTER LARKIN 
Treas. & Mgr. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1804 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 


WSTON, MASS. | Wa xniso 
Pres. 





-D.T. Service 


mg all railreads via A 
Meter Truck Service 


Connecti 
Union Freight Railroad Co. 


Member of Mass. W. A. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


























Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


Telephone 


93 Broad St. 
6-476 | —6-3458 


Springfield, Mass. 











WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 


Boston (29) 


STORAGE 


8. & M. a] N. ¥., N. 3H. & B. BR. 


50 Terminal St. Mase. 


E. Street Stores 
Bestea South Boston 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 

















J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD |! 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 

Fieet of Motor Trucks 











LYNN. MASS. 


ORAGE Om ane CO 


154-156 PLEASANT ST. 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. 
Fireproof Building and Private Sidings. 
WECORPORATED 1906 






MEMBER 
FWA, 
Mass. F.WA, 
DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS - MOVERS. 





DETROIT, MICH. | 

















NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
©) WAREHOUSE CO. 


3 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
FURNITURE STORAGE DEPARTMENT 


SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 











600.000 
Ft. 
” Since 1910 





e 








PITTSFIELD, MASS. ' 
T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 


Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 





Firepreof Sterage Warehouses 
Heuseheld Goods Storage — Packing — Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Peol Car Distribution 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING B. & A. R.R. OR ANY R.R. 

















Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the a of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light gen. : 
on- 


merchandise and liquid commodities in bu 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [— Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. Cold Storage for 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings, and N. Y., N. H. & H . R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to wont sae Sawn within a radius of fifty 
miles. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


















John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


DETROIT, MICH. | DETROIT, MICH. (=... 100s — 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. STORAGE 8 CARTAGE 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES hy a 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals D 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping ae eet cae, gesths 
Maina Office 


2937 East Grand Boulevard 4 Iu Greater 


sieht \ DETROIT 
Gitte | . the Best 
6,3 Moot AMERICAN WARENOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION /@aimiime * U S * 
Pee | s © anf o 


” 
































a = @ im 





The im i ri P 

The importance of Detroit as a Pr | Ml UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
this great new terminal warehouse and . 1448 WAGASH AVENUE e PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
the service behind it. a Oivicion of 
This modern building was designed and a [nited States Gid Storage Grporation 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively bait, 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this wide area. 
Every warehousing facility is available 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade- 
quate receiving and distributing facili- 
ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 





i > 2222 iim 

lil -¥ z2== J ) 
KANSAS Cll) 

U. S$. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S$. COLD STORAGE CO. 








lll 
—_ 
Cc 
nahn 
oe) 
Lom] 
pwn 
— 
— 
— 
co 

* 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. WV. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
W. J. Lamping, Gen. Mgr. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE &| | i i STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING eG 








WY AND SHIPPING 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY,”*iitew. al Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICH. [ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 


Facing the Busiest DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
ox ; D ET R 0 I T Co.umsian Storace & Transrer Co. 
men © ® SS 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, Member of 6 Rennineni by suusn surasornes 
Pah ay specially designed offiees under the same AWA. Sas metas an 7, Ey 
roof with a complete warehouse and distributien service. : 

150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit's busiest thereughfere. LAN MICH. 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free SING, MIC | Established 1919 


switching 
con trake mule brospt rechipemat nd hy deliveries sass FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


JEFFERSON warenouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





















































110 DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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ASIN, MICH. | Agent fer Allied Ven Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproot worekouse in 
Lensing exclusively for household sterage. 
MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS a 








Lecal and Raye Be Distance Moving 
440 Ne. Gomes Ave., Lansing 30 











GiNAW, MICH. [ 


ese HOUSE SERVICE 
. AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 

vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 

but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

2. ad is a distribution point for Northeastern 
— Every merchandise warehouse facility is 

Seattebte at CentraJ- Warehouse Co. 


@ Merchandise storage. car distribution, 


cartage, pool 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 














wHNEAPOU'S, MINN. | a ra en 
» CAMERON 
\ i) TRANSFER & STORAGE CO eS 


734-758 Fourth St. No., Minneapolis . 


Allied Van Lines Agents. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | coer 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


, OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES c 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses. ; a 
Large fleet of equipment fer local and leng ¥ | 


distance moving. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Munneapours Termnat Warenouse Go. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
' CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 


SKELLET COMPANY 
251—6th Avenue So., Minneapolis 15 


Household Goods Storage Pool Car Distribution eS 
Merchandise Storage 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Freight Forwarding 
seneoen | and Heuseheld Geods Storage 
I Poel Car Distribution 
maghidetendin dana Storage 


Lecal and Leng Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., ‘Phone 4515 


Rochester, Minn. 

































































Momber .F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Mian. Northwest W.A. 
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$T. PAUL MINN. | 











A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logica) warehouse from belo Dig A Ng ae Be 
pe oun. oe on yee A served from i Seas ek cae 


CENTRAL. WAREHOUSE C COMPA Y 


739 Pillsbury Avenue 4, Minnesote 


Represeated by pierRipuTion service. imc 


218 &. M. Water @25 hire 
CHIicaeo ti NEW YORK Ty 4 pac FRANCISCO ° 
Phese: Superter 7 3 Sutter ue 


Bowling Green 0-008 











$T PAUL MINN. | 





Allied Van Lines, Inc 





Member of NI.WA.—AW A 


Special attention ven heuschold et- 
fects of your officials and employees 
meved from er to St. Pal. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Complete Branch House Service 


FIDELITy Trastern CO. 


Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th. St. Paal ! 








JOPLIN, MO. | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
| spacer pa and merchandise. 
xia) Fireproof A Be Bn van service. 
: n railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 








In Kansas City 





; FIREPROOF 
i's the A-B- WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) ~ 
Distribution Cara are so handled as te 
carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and those of your customers. 


Three Fireproet Censtrected Warehouses 
Member of N.F W.A Agents Allied Vase Lines. tae. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. oy" 




















Merchandise Storage 
Rater 














C a NTR ag? STORAGE CO. 


Ofice—1422 sT. LOUIS AV} 











fg apes Si 


Merchandise oe re Tite 





CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


TO INSURE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF THIS GREAT MARKETING AREA 
CHECK THESE FEATURES ALL BRANCH HOUSE 
Modern Facilities FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 


Receiving 

Storing 

Marking 

Weighing 
Reconditioning 
Shiopieg 

Sight Drafts 
laventories 

Freight Prepayments 


It costs you nothing to investigate Crooks 
Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses Sc. 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 
271 Madison Ave. New York 16 
ehouse Co., 1807 E Styepte Bivd., Los Ange 
8 tion and interiake Terminals, inc 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





ee 


Ben Langan 


Srorege & Meving 
6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS § 


ST. LOUIS, MO. j 


for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 











KANSAS cmTY, TM. oo in the Midst of Business” 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


_Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 











= ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
an fas newsenay ave, 746 
J Mon.5531. Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. | ] 


Established 1903 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheitered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B40.-Alton Railroad siding. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1404-10 St. Louis Avenue, Kansas City 7 











ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


+ Nationwide Movers of Household'Goods 


GENERAL OFFICES 
mm WAR ume 3519 Page Boulevard 











Agents for Nerth American Van Lines 








$$ 








LONG SERVICE) 
from shippse 3 
‘COMPACT: 


Le mathet 
To press or pack closely. An agreement 
or covenant. The first describes our organi- 
zation—closely knit. The second tells the 
story of our attitude toward clierits. When * 
you déal with us sais have a covenant. 


$.N.LONG W. 
ST LOUIS... ree vi 











$T. LOUIS, MO. [ 


RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS. ST” LOUIS 4 


A.D.1. Burgiar & Sprinkler Alarms 
200,000 


. of Service 
BONDED Low Insurance 


ee ~~ Storage and 
istritbution. 





7 Connections with Ali 
alli and River Lines. 


Gmecen. Cane 
flew York 
MUrray Will 9-7645 
Chicago 
Randolph 4458 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Me.W.A.—S#t.L.M.W.A, 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | 











oa ie AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 

















gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
sf, LOUIS, MO. 





Facilities 
plus Service 


To Meet Your Warehousing 
and Distribution Requirements 





pet “The Home of 
at: " 
In the Heart of St. Louis 


Industrial and Wholesale Districts 


One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 
our Organization. 


to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers, 


Oun Facilities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


Send for Complete Folder 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INOUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS" 


St. Lovis 2, Mo 


A 


t 2) 


ey 5 


cenovet Offices * 826 Clark Avenue * * MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West eg (4) 
Harri 


AY. Yiote: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATIO 





SEDALIA, MO. ia Owner Manager Responsibility 
MIDDLETON STORAGE 


118 N Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Miseouri 


Heoasehold Goods and Commer- Ge . 
cial Storing, Moving, Crating F 

Packing and Shipping | 

Local and Long Distance Hauling NY 

Pool Car Distribution Private Switeh 











SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave.. Springfield, Missour! 





100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Pool ‘Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—iMeW. 








BILL N S. MONT. | Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete Factlisies for a = ~ Merchandise 
and Household Cood 
Stop im Transit aad Peel Cer Di jetrioution 
jareheuse Deck oe Verentant Oe Five Truck Lines 


Member Mt War ebou ns mes 
?. O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesote Avenue 
Billings, Montana 








QREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 
Stop in transit and pool ear distribution. Warehouse dock 


and truck terminal. 
Free switching 


Private siding 
P. O. Box 8 426—9th Ave., South 














AUGUST, 1946 


ie 





HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


menvbenw 





BORLEY’S 
Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED . 
STORED OR SHIPPED 








LINCOLN, NEBR. -| 1889 &7 Years of eae Service 1946 


chandise and Household Sterage—Fosk 
irty Trucks and have connections te oe ee 
beth Fire and Nea-F fected on the lines of the 
Pacific and Union Pacific with afl ether lines entering either sity, 
the Strte—Our Rates reasonable. sellett year business 
and guarantee satisfaction. investigation invited. vite ~ 


SULLIVANS 
“Eros 


OMAHA, NEB. [- f 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dedge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Omaha's most modern, centrally located warehouse. Firepreof 
sprinklered—Low insurance. Sidings on 1.C, B.R. and , B.R. 
Bond. General Merchandi: Household Goods eon 2 
~ oan facilities in Council Bluffs, 














Member of N.F W.A. and A.WA. 











Warehouses, Inc. 
Merchandise and Houhld 
Four madera, sprinklred warchourt, lected on Wreciagn. | We handle peal ers 


Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St.. OMAHA 8, NEBR. 


Member: A.W.A.-——-N.F.W.A. Agents fer Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


/octes AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION ( 


OMAHA, NEB. | 
802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 














MANCHESTER, WN. H. | Make Our Warchouss Your Granch Office ter 
Complete Servies is Now Hameshire 
NASHUA, N. H. 





McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Sto Warchouses 


General Merchandise Storage &2 Distribution, Household 
Geeds, Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car D stribution 


Direct BR. BR. Siding, Besten & Maine R. R. 








a teqae Seorucell duc. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 

















JERSEY CITY, NJ. | Oe the Hudson oo, Toe tam 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


aa 
ay 
thd 





fa 
Pe 
5 

S 








ONE answer to EVERY 


shipping and storage problem... 
e FEDERAL wancnouses 


e Fireproof Building Centrally 
Located 

e 200,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Area 

e Modern Moving Service Insured 

e Private Vaults for Furniture and 
Valuables 

e Experienced Bonded Personnel 

e Office & Show Room Facilities 

e Excellent Loading & Unloading 
Facilities 





e Complete Mov- 
ing, Storage, 
Packing & Ship- 
ping for House- 
hold Goods, Office 
Furniture & Ob- 
jects of Art. Dis- 
tributors', Manu- 
facturers’ and 
Trafic Managers’ 
inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 


m MARKET 3-1766 


F E D E] R 2A Ls STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 











NEWARK, N. 4. | MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A, and N.F.W.A. 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 


——dependable since 1860——— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wm. BR. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, See’y and Mgr. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 





———— 








————$——$—_| 





$$ 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 
Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co, Inc. 


a 





Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a specialty. Avail- 
able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
connections with all railroads running into Albany. 


Member American Wareh "s Associati 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 











CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-410! 








ALBANY, N.Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
user OF moToR revese FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALi 
KINDS, POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS or HANDLED 
Collections promptly rom 


Member of AVUCNPWALNYSWA 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 














28 Fulton St. 


Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Suescege Co. of 
Brooklyn, Inc., has become the nt gee for the careful handling 
and storage of household goods and merchandise. ADT automatic 
firm alarm; a warehouse of oe and brick; twelve trucks to 
insure prompt service. Our lon lence guarantees corte 
service. Consign shipments to Jay Street ar Brooklyn, N. 


CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 
VOR 8. CLARK, Vice President WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper Exec. 


Wy) Werder WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. = 


Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me 








— 








NEWARK, N. J. Member of N.J.M.W.A. 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 
General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark 5 


Sp Be. bese of Besete—sevtns Hew Janey m6 On cies Metrepolitan Area. 
Sprinklered—tow insurance rates. Centra] R. BR. of N. 3. 80 car siding. 25 

truck delivery platform. Moter Terminal. Merchandise suto- 
sobdile storage—branch offices facilities. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 














BROOKLYN, N.Y.[~ centraLty LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE * BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


STORAGE OF Cones. MERCHANDISE 
' 10 GIANT FLOORS .~ UNLOADING FACILITIES 
200, 000" rr. OF SPACE 


PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUORS 














114 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK RK. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 
MEMBER 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 











BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Economical Storage and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Where all traffic arteries converge. Modern building. 
track connections wii 











BUFFALO, N.Y. [— 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gen. Offices. 290 Larkin S$t., Buffalo 10 
General Mercnondise Storage and Pool Cer Distribution 


Firepreet Building 4.1.6. Sidtes 
Lew tmeurance -*% e-ench o@es tacllities 











DUNKIRK, N.Y. [~ Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. : 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 
Or Interlake Terminals, Inc., New York, N. Y., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 











FLUSHING, L. I, N.Y. | 


Member; AVL — NFWA — NYFWA — NYSWA 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. Established 1903 
Sea ee ri Beir toe eae, 

lw Goods and Office Bauipment 10 blocks from 1. I, Ratiroad 





, Doug- 
hasset, Hempstead, G: 








WFFALO, N.Y. [ 
Knowlton Warehouse Co. 


50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

PRIVATE SIDING 





HEMPSTEAD, LI. [~ Harny w. WASTIO—Vico-Pres. & Gen Mer. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
AL 


ur 














BUFFALO, Ni. Y. | Let us care for your needs in Buffde 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate P 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
- GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 











BUFFALO, WN. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. . » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 














BOFFALO, N.Y. [— BS: 
LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL ORLONG f, 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 


HOLD FURNITURE 








BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


102 Perry St., Buffale 4 





a 








AUGUST, 1946 


WAREHOUSES IN 
LITTLE FALLS 
FRANKFORT 
HERKIMER 


Use our SPECIALIZED storage in transit 
facilities—on the main line of the New York 
Central R. R. Ideally situated for shipments 
moving in either direction between the 
Eastern seaboard and the West. 

Three warehouses - private sidings - pool 
car distribution. Your inquiries are heartily 
welcomed. 


STORAGE 


TRANSIT 


CORPORATION 


New York Representative 


GEORGE W. PERKINS 
82 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5, W. ¥. 


oa —— = = = 
FE229 abe ae 


“ ea se a ee 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 














JAMESTOWN, WY. [ise rieib, president FRANK H. FIELD, Mor. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


K 66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
) MERCHANDISE STORAGE © COLD STORAGE 
s 














NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. (" sioving, Packing Storing, Shipping 
om O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 


Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








TL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 
There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out. satisfactorily with the ship. 
per. We have advantages in location and in e 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Servieg— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Ine, 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


& Represented by eS ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 Tu . NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. a TY WEST 42ND St. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 














NEW YORK, N.Y. | Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 


Call John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Wareh . 


AMERICAN CHAIN 











OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 








NEW YORK, N. Y. [— 


BOWLING GREEN 
STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. 
Safety for Foreign Shipments. es 














NEW YORK, KY. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Meunt Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfleld Rd. 











4) Monte, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S i 
Apodt ALLIED VAN LINES, me 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1900 
Stipulated Chemical Wareh 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 














NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALg 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


& SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 

a VYHanhatlan. #3 
venus 

A E at 20th 


Street 
at Sind w.Y.S, 








uve. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Wy Werder NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. a 
Apo ALLIED VAN LINES, nc 








NEW YORK, X.Y. | (Pe. 6-8966—7—8) 
T. 1. MeCCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


261 ELEVENTH AVENUE 3 NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 
48 the Hud of the Metropeliten eres 


Easily accessible from all points. 

Railroad siding connecting with N. York Central, Erie, and 
Lehigh Valley Railroads. _ 

yg A ~ag Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trucking, Tank 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 


Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 

and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 
Onusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 

transportation. Motor truck service furnished 


when require¢ 
Valley R.R. sidi 12 car capacity—in the building. 


Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipmens. 
MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Assesiated Warehouses, lnc.—New York City and Chjcoge 














NEW YORK,N. Y.| 





THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 


Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. dersey Cit 176 Ninth St. 
Fulton Terminal—N.Y. Dock Ry. Erie Ah Storage tn Trent 





General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, WN. Y. Telephone: REctor 2-6590 




















DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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yew YORK, N.Y r 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


and bonded storage facilities licensed by Commodities 
Exchanges. Space for lease (large & small] units) for manu- 
facturers and distributors. Pier and wharf accommodations. 
Railroad connections with all Trunk Lines 


Member: A.W.A—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 





SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


“ite, Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 


Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 
General M: lise Storage and Distribution 
Household Geeds 








Storage and Moving 











NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-8077-78 8 §=§4/58 Laight St. 


U. S. BONDED age FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA BOND 
In the heart of the Genial and Bag Geods District 
of the Port of New York 
Two Fumigation Chambers 














WEW YORK, N.Y. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Points in 
Westchester County 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
General Offices: 1405-11 Pes Ave. 

New York City 52 


Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Nine Firepreef Warehouses 
4,000,000 Guble feet of sterage—Peel Car Distribution 





jerchand| 
Pool Car Distribution 
Leng Distance Trucking 


~: 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, 


INC. 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST oF ptcod 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND WHQUsEHOLD Goops 0 


Represented by SERVICES Member 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A—AY. C—n. YA.W.A 





KING @ 


oo ee Inc. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 

















NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
Household Goods Storage 


4 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction — Pool Car 

ee Serer a ee and Long Distanee 
ving 

Member of ebentiekeh  . - * -~ aaiaia es re 











OSWEGO, N.Y. | 


ers OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 

VEGETABLES ESTABLISHED isi8 

Phere ane aK wedern up te the minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Presser 

Pov WDERED MILK facilities with ventilation and humidity costrel. Tempere- 
ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities —15° 

. te 35° above. Sterage-in-transit privileges. 

L All Fireproef bulldings—Very lew insurance rates. 68 

ear private siding—Free switching—U. 8S. Warehouses Ast 

—Bonded. Member of N.Y.8.R.—A.W.Acs. 


H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mer. 

















ER 
UGATED 
CARTONS 
COCOA BEANS 
SUGAR 











WCHMOND HILL, L.1, N.Y. [na oaame 





Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


@. Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 

eae Fireproof Sterage Warehouse 

NV) 9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. [ 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General Merchandising Sterage—Distributica 
Pool Cars Distri Reshipped 
Heusshetd Goods Moved—Stored—BShipped 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Reshester 











BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Complete Worehousin 
Service 
chandise Cold 
Heat ed Storage 
Private § 4 Mot Freight 


General Mer 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 


Westchester County. 
Member N.Y.F.W.A-—N.F.W.A. 














ee NS | ingle Transfer and Storage Ce. 


44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 

OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 Neogene ROAD 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 

ESTABLISHED 1908 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled Lpanee. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. N. F. W. A. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. | GRAND FORKS, W. D. | AWA 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. MOTOR FREIGHT TERMING 
Merchandise Storage Only 


Pool Car Distribution WAREHOUSE C0 


Seaboard Railway Siding Local @ Long Distance Hasling of | 


Freight and Heusehold 
Allied Van Linex — Agent 


























CHARLOTTE, N. C. | All bulldings fully firopreet esastrestion AKRON : 
, OHIO 
UNION § WAREHOUSE CO. | ae one | COTTER CITY. VIEW STORAGE 69, 


BONDED 70 ae St., Akron 8, Ohio 
224-226 & 306-308 West First Street A.D.T ’ 








.T. Alarm. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR fhonesbeld Geete ouerege. 


DISTRIBUTION q Lew | 
Member of A.W.A.—Meoter Service Member of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


neuranee. 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC * Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION mC 
wast 4e St CHICAGO 8 NEW York 
ay ry +} sat Newserny ave. 74 1 WOSt 42ND 5 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.006? 


- GANTON, OHI | 
ee Point of tue Sourn a CANTON STORAGE, inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. / 
Canten 2 




















The trading area of Virginia and the Carelinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization te serve your 

housing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 
Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprim 
klered Buildings. 
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‘ 


2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 SG, } 


9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictiy fweprest 


GREENSBORO, R.C. { Count od Weitiias ‘teatibe |] | Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 11 Car Switch in Building 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 


insurance Rate 14Y2c per $100 annum 
> So arene eee CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Private Siding Trucking Service 49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Generel Monager CINCINNATI? 


RALEIGH, N.C. | CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY THE 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION offers 


Private Siding Trucking Service Complete Merchandise Storage Service 
Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses Four (4) Modern Warehouses 
Mechanical Handling & Pallet System 
WILMINGTON, N. C./ Water—Rail—Truck Facilities 


Also 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE General Stevedoring & Unlimited Outdoor Storage 


FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE | | “0” “~en pao nyc san 


1121 South Front Street ky u } a New York Representative ca 

















Established 1911 




















GEORGE W. PERKINS 
82 Beaver St. © WHitehall 4-2287 
Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


i " cin CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
Union Storage & Bigg or ompany CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


ral Stora old Stora eusehold Geods SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Gene ge—C ogo ? 


Three warehouse units, total ares 161,500 sq. ft.; of this 29,390 ft. 
devoted wo cold storage. Two buildings sprinkler equipped. ton’ 

















Operating our own Delivery System 
Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 
Private siding NYC Railroad 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, O10 
DISTRIBUTION AGE 

















i 
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od Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


(EVELAND, OHIO | 
“An old organization with young ideas” 
THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Tey located in the 
ava New York Central Freight Terminal 
wv) 3 BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET p 


Cleveland 15 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Detelis 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., $. E., Cleveland 15, Obie 














Member of 0.W.A. 


WEVELAND, OHIO | 
Now there are 


on LEDERER 
wren eat an Ge TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities (Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. O. T. Protection Cleveland 14 








Established in 1882 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. Columbus 8, Ohio 





Free switching from all railroads. 


en seh 








SEVELAND, OHIO [ 


DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


SHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
sow freight car direct to our loading plat- 
orm. 


Carload shipments to our private siding, 11201 Cedar 
So. oe Ge BSS. ae i Soe ee = 
R.Rs. a’ Ceossenni L, C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. 
Sta. adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other R.Rs. to 
Cleveland, O 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


W B&B. Thomas, Pr 


es 
§700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11261 Ceder Ave. 


8 Wlenbr, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. eS 


Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 
D, OHIO \ TEL. CHERRY 4170 Member of A.W.A. 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 


Three Modern Fireproof Bulldi Two with Dock Facilities 
on Cleveland's Water Front 
Most Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 


A GREAT COMBINATION! 


NEAL in Cleveland 
MAYFLOWER coast to coast 


Ask about our neighborhood ware- 
houses... with complete moving fa- 
cilities. 

Exclusive Agent: Greater Cleveland for Aero-Mayflower Transit Co. 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 


























MEMBER 














CLEVELAND, OHIO AP T | 
+ be a 


WAS THE FACILITIES 

TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
\ Saee and fireproof; Low i <ratens 
BRP cy puripes pe egy ayy fr ey Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 








Mead. 
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- INARION, OHIO | 





Modern warehouses and facilities. 
A.D.T. System. Private double siding. al 
COLUMBUS, OHIO [~ 
HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO. 
2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 


Household Goods Storage 


Burglar alarms—ADT 
Local and Long Distance — 
Agents for North American Van Lines, 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Cc service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private ssemes ae and Big Four 
Car Capacity 


Poel oar. Distribetion A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Leca 


ted Medern Facilities 
Y members: AOW—O.0A—AWA 


COLUMBUS OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CoO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST. COLUMBUS 15 ax 


Medern warehouse for hand 
Insurance—Central location in jobb 
trict — Private railroad siding — Pee 


distributed. 
Member of O.W.A. 

















G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 


WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


126 OAK ST. 


Bet. 1904 Lae 
Merchandise—Household Goods Gia 
Wright Service te Meet Your ANAS 
Requirements 
Momber of N.F.W.A—-A.V.L.—0O.F.W.A. 
pte sr OHIO [ 

WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry ane. 
A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of HousebolA Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—0O. W. A. 


SL eR RE a TREE os 
aah 


kills Dag 


Automatic fire and burglar ala 
Long Distance Moving 
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TOLEDO, OHIO | Phone Main 2118 
‘GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Tetede’s enly warehouse having combined Waterfront and Raliread Fasilities. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Stevedoring 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TULSA, OKLA | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distributiog 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., W.F.W.A. end Americes Chole of Werebeme: 











TOLEDO, OHIO | 
CAR CAPACITY 





FOUR 
PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.GO. RR’s 


4 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 
Center of Jobbing District 





ise Sterage—Peol Car 
Naneit Sterene Privileges — 





le 
Rate Clty Delivery System, 











= TERMINAL 
, 
» 
* 
; 





WAREHOUSE, INc. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage . . . Pool car distribution .. . 


« Private siding Nickel Plate Road 
Tran 


Bistro. mackoe ana 
sit storage arrangements . 

Motor truck service . 

cated in jobbing Distriet . a 

M) mEmBens: Amerioss Wervhecsomes’s oui 

5 vvyv Ady = 


—— 





TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 
PAGE STORAGE &@ VAN LINES 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage — Moving — Packing—Ship 
ping of Household Effects ano 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 











PORTLAND, ORE. | 
COLONIAL WAREHOUSE and TRANSFER CO. 


1132 N. W. Glisan St. ~ - Portland § 
Merchandise Storage — Distribution — Complete Drayage Service 
Public, Custom and Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouses. ADT sprinkler 


and burglary protection. Private = =§-_* "uate ty MALIRD DusTuNNTION BE 
siding. Free Switching. ‘sis wtwatner ame ony oa n 

PORTLAND, ORE./ 8. M. CLARK, Pres. 

HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 
1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
A.W.A.—0O.S.W.A. 


MANNING 
AREHOUSE 


COMPANY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 2 J. H. CUMMI 

















| 
PORTLAND, ORE. j 




















yw YY VY VY VY VY VY VY YY 


NCS, Pree. 
MERCHANDISE, STORAGE & 
WAREHOUSING 
Northwestern Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 


Our private siding is served by all ratireads 
1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 
Cote, eet 











: Since 1878 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO [— 


CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods — Pool Cer Distribstion — 
Werehouse— 


Private Rall Siding 





PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 186% 

1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Sterage and Distributien 

Lewest Insuranee Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 
Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Services, Ine. 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | Ra 
O. K, TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 











09 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 





——— 





PORTLAND, ORE. | COVER THE NORTHWEST 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., ine. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 
U. S$. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


Free Switching from All Railroads Portland's Lewest Insurance ste 
New York, 271 Madison Ave. Member A.¥ 4 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 











= 
& 
& 


ame | lets 
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MLENTOWN, PAL | 


MEMBER 
. 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse ia 
Lehigt Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. Sth ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 














HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. BR. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 
















324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Poel Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


BUTLER PA Cc W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Bet. 1902 
“ion 0. 4H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 








HAZLETON, PA. | 





MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LVRR SIDING 

Sterage in Transit 

Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Firepreef Furniture Storage 

Members: Mayflower W.A.—?.F.WA—P?P.W.A. 





KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


Peel Car Distributies 













_— a IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS. 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 
2 WAREHOUSES 


1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C, RR. 





LANCASTER, PA. | 





LANCASTER, PA. 


Forwarding 


Leeal and Long D no Meving 


Member of May.W. 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


Merchandise Sterage, Household Geods, Transferring. 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution. 














HARRISBURG, PA. | ge 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — ‘AMERICAN 








WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSa 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


very Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agen: for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 





























AUGUST, 





PRIVATE SIDING 
— 8&0 — 
5-CAR CAPACITY 


Pool Car Distribution 














1946 


a ‘First’ in Philadelphia... 
Thoroughly Modern Facilities 
Customs Bonded 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CO. 


MEADOW and WOLF STREETS, 
Member PWA 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
FOR STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


. Low Insurance Rates 











PHILADELPHIA 48, 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


13 MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


—deruing PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY «ith Economy and Dispatch! 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
Each building is equipped with every convenience, de- 
signed for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 
of goods of every kind. earn low insurance rates. 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained, 


Write for Particulars 


comet» TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY. sczzxsre=st 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 23 625 Third St., SAN FRANCISC® 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


& 219 E. North Water St., CHICAS 
N.F.W:A., Pa, F.W. A. Phone: Sup. 7180 


An Association 
af Good Warebouses Located at 
Stratezic Distribution Centers 











Whether you want little or lots of room, 

‘Pennsylvania’ has more than 1,000,000 
square feet of storage space... bonded and free... to 
meet all your warehouse needs! You can choose from 
22 big, modern warehouses from which to handle tem- 
porary or long-term storage and distribution problems 
in Philadelphia . .. and have these extra advantages at 
your disposal: Rail and highway facilities; special 
equipment for handling the most difficult commodity; 
store-door delivery in one- to ten-ton trucks. ‘Pennsyl- 
vania’ offers you safety, economy, convenience, and 
low-cost insurance. Write, wire or telephone for 
details at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
~» & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


$M 4th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 6 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Established 1865 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUS 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

Pool Car Distribution 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 

New York (17) Delivertes Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Suburban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhill 09-7645 Randolph 4458 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
centers. Served by all railroads. Loading und un- 
loading under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges 
Goods of all kinds, bonded and iree. 























PHILADELPHIA, PA | BUELL G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA, 33 
Agonts for United Van Lines, inc. Member: P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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_ PA. | 


1. illver TRANSFER CO. 


STORAGE, pPADKING. CRATING and SHIPPING 
CAR DISTRIBUTION 
tone DISTANCE HAULING 
2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of N.¥.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.MLT.A. 








SCRANTON, PA./ 





R. F. POST 
DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
223 Vine St., Scranton 3 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE P 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 











ATTSBURGH, PA. | 
DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE co. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
~— Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution . 


Members A. W. A. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


MEMBER 
7 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aere Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warchouses—Household Goods 
- ft. 62,500 


125,000 sa aq. ft. 
3san Sth J Avenue 





7535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
er 4 POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

L & W and D & H Sidings 











SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 

Cold Rerege-— ae neneee Goods 

2 Warehouses nH, private m Erie & PF pore 


coapooen | Loa 
Ce Storage fer. fer furs — Cold on, Stored (Com _ Gate 








ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
- Pittsburgh, Penna 
Mg Storage, Packing 
NW Memter ef Neticnal Furniture 
Arert cf Allied 


and Shipping 





ATTSBURGH, PP. | tomas WHITE, Owner and Manager 





13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 





In the Heart of 
Pitisburgh’s 
Jobbing District 











STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 


and Distribution 
Prompt and E 


& Service 
12 Car Track Lecated on high Valley RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
19 New Bonnets st. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


& Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 e/A NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ti WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 





General Storage 








WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT 10 
Automatic Sprinklers — Low Insurance Rates 


PRR SIDINGS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Household Goods — Drayage 
Ideal Distribution Point for Central Pennsylvania 


























PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
CADY MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping | 
Fleet of Long Distance Moving Vans 
Member National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asse. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 
Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
Sterage all kinds of General Merchandise, Feel Car 
Distribution. Lewest Insurance. 
frackage facilities 50 cars. Deckage facilities en 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 








Interested in handling equipment? 
Matthew W. Potts, in an article on page 
40, discusses marketing trends in the ma- 
terials handling equipment industry. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South" 


e@ COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


' for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
WOnmGL ced pravipuvron. | | jaan mes meme 
an Spas POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
fdas rate Seensiting ohh AR sac oo mais oan a sg PP Ds Mag, eile. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. ees A : NEW York 
aoe Th WEST 4200 st, 
Penn.6.0067 


CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE (0. 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenr 


16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, 
Siidhene 2-295 or. C Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Me, 


COLUMBIA, $. ©. | Distribution Contr of South Corctine | MEMPHIS, TENN, W. H. DEARING, President 


CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO.| |POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


nt, S088 pensonnns ESTABLISHED 1894 
General ar aoe heescheld goods 671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 



































Pool Car Diatbaton, 2 Private rail sidings Gierehandion storage, Gupendable curviec, tree suttebles,  Loeal 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. I1twols Central and Cotten Bott Railway tracks. Automatic sprinkler. 














GREENVILLE, $. ©. | “The Heart of the Piedmont” MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, VI. 
TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO., Ine. UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP, 


Werehouse No. ! Warehouse No. 2 

Ket. 1983 511-13-15 Rhett St. 137 . pa tate 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE Memphis Tennessee 

Pool Car Distribuition—Motor Truck Service re et ee ey es cance hak trek eos Ga 


inels. Eight liread sid! 4.C.487.L ond L.4N.)—Resiprece! 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding Tevetane te "Distribution ‘Service. tes. Momber of A.W.A. and @.W.A 


SIOUX FALLS, 8. D. | PASHVRLE, TENE. J 521 Eighth Ave.,Se.,Nashville! 


TRANSFER CO. 
piecorcnnnggy <4 oe eae Central Van & Storage Co. 


ON ne or MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
State Bonded bold ¢ Goods Transferred. Refri Truck ' Service. WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


of Wilson Co. 
— > 2 Mentors of NY WA-—-MueWa—AWam Automatic Sprinkler System-—Centrally Located 




















Investment 
6350,000 














KNOXVILLE, TENN.) NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. Nashville Warehousing Co. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 








ee eed wie Atenas, Sutetle GENERAL STORAGE 
ee 2 ae i POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
worehes FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.| 














8. 8. DENT, Manager NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


General Wareh Co. ESTABLISHED 1886 
aa ta tics Manas 8 THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


“Geek houpetecping, naqsegte vecerés, 194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 xi) 








Personal Servi 
Leeated im the center of the Jobbing STORAGE 
& Wholesale wae 2 
Sprinklered Automatic Sprinklered—Spot Stock and Pool Car Distribution 


Private RB. B. siding Ret coreree Private 











oe a AMARILLO, TEXAS | 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC 


“Memphis Mest Modern Warehouses” 103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution e Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packins 








Delivery Service Long Distance Operators 


A.D.7. Burglar and Seriakier Supervisory Gervies. Iilinels Central, Friese & Me. 
Pac. Private rail siding © car spot. WM. C. BOYCE J. A. RUSH 
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TORAGE COMPANY 
St. Beaumont, T 


Household Geods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of M.F.W.A—6.W.AT.A. 


















CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 
CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Loceted PORT SITE 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 
Storage Drayege 











SPECIALIZING 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 
CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
for Dallas Shippers 

















CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus . Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

















1601 Magoffin Ave. 


‘or 








Fireproof Sterage 
and Customs Bonded. Private T 
Poot Car Distribution—Meter Truck 


inc. in 1920 


EL PASO, TEXAS [<ponkers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 
International Warehouse Co., Inc. 


El Paso, Texas 


Content Insurance Rate 


of Household Geeds, 




















ESTABLISHED 1875 
tad & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Medern Firepreef 
Censtruction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 


nd 
Warehouse Space 














Southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
Rotary Club 






ed 

RB) Motor Freight Line Ts a r 

-) Agents tee Allied Van Lines, Ine. C Gris WI 3 
LS, A.W.A., N.F.W.4., American Chats \y\ WOili\iM (2 
J MEMBERS % Warehouses QS 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE -TRINITY 
geese COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 





Long Distance Hauling 


R. BE. ABFRNATHY., Pree. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 


othe . ® oe i 
& Represented dy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 6 p/P NEW YORK i8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 1 WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967, 











Since 
y 1875 








Fireproof 


Storage Co. 
Cathoun St., Fert Werth 2 
Pa Bp gt. 


ee Dae ee at Alice, Corpus Christi, ry and Membere ne a wae fer AVL. 
one ng a $ Vellon Service Housten, = 
a a “Tonia is pewotany at le sess 
DALLAS, TEXAS | GUS. K. WEATHERRED. Pree FORT WORTH, TEXAS | in Fert Worth it's Binyen-0" Keefe 
- EK. BRADLEY, Vice-Free MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DALLAS TRANSFER AND ou sees nay neaed Ratet Sete eee ale Sa 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


Since . 
1875 ° 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ 











Agente—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS [— 





pro? 








{il 


6 Commercial Bonded 
Warehouses to serve you. 
22 car spot on 6 railroads. 










Est. 1925. Office: 915 N. San Jacinto St. 
MEMBER: A. W. A.—State and Local Associations. 








DALLAS, TEX. | Warehouses—FT. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 


Sprinklered A. D. T. Supervised 
Cooler Rooms 
Enclosed Parking lot for Customers' Automobiles and Trucks 
Member SWA LOW INSURANCE RATES 


WORTH—DALLAS 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS { 





jobbers’ trucks; well trat 





We 
jobber, vail and truck terminal district. 


Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


low insurance rate warehouse in the center of the wholesa's, 
Most conveniently located for interior 


; cooler spare 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE Co. 


Commerce and San Jacinto 


+ Rar wenien oy ALE DUFTRISOT ROR om 
curcaco 8 ™%s 
($29 NEWOERRY ave Wes! 42ND 
Mon 5931 Penn .@.0907 


Houston 1, Texas 








125 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO 


Cae Storage Cold occa 
. D. T. Service 





Lowest Insurance 


Chicage Representative 
Phone Harrison 1496 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS f 


we MERCHANTS .......... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.0 ANI. A--8.0 A. 





- 
—, 











AT HOUSTON 
- also Wharfingers offering 


complete Shipside Services with 
i 
Salami. berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON a co. 


(Long ‘each Docks) 
orn F vay OFSRATED Y GULF ATLANTIC W. 
P. 0. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas 











- HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





lered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Paide and Uptewn Warehouses 
tors—Heuston Division 
i Star A hog gorge Ce. aie 
1117 Ving St. Agents Allied Van Lines, Members ".F. 
State and Local Asean 











HOUSTON. TEXAS { 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 3 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS { 


Agent fer Allied Van Lines. ina, 





Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


811-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN. 


y! 9 een 2 sled 
SAN ANTONIS. TEXAS | 
SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


6 Rep arented ty ALLIED DESTRISUTION mec 
Sis wewoenny ave 7 eee, w west aime Se 
Mer 553) Penn.6.0967 
TYLER, TEXAS 2 IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 
































HOUSTON, TEXAS | W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Established 1901 
Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Pool Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 











HOUSTON, TEXAS ["“ioene for atlied Vom Lines, Inc. 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 





Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinkiered Threugheut. 
Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 








1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Heusten i 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 


Merchandise Storage — Poel Car Distribution — Drayage Service 





Sprinkler , and Service 

Watchmen, U. S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 

UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Division 
UNITED STATES TES FREIGHT co. 
Members A.W.A., State and Local Associations 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 

OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 

Merchandise & Household Goods col Car Distributien— 
Lift Van Service—20 car lengths 

Firepreef Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatie Fire and 


Burglary Protection. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. State and” acd! “Assn. 











A bd MEMBER OF A.W.A 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 


4 Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 
Member A. W. A. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Over 1 000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinkiered Spoce | 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
953 West 2nd South St, Salt Lake City 1 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York -Chicage-San Franciseo 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH |... ren cw oncmeure 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1938 
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; ~ - : Siar . : : . RICHMOND, VA. | 68 Yours of Untnservageed and Rapert Garda 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH = “7A & she Pines | BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 


Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities : ree es Moreen W. ry. Aion, OS teen 


Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service ORA 
Office Accommodations - Display Space ° te THE W.FRED. RICHARDSON 
Represented by Amerienn Chale of Warehouses, jas { 
See ate D | cons 
neal DUES RUGS ns YAGKING FOR uibhistt > °° 
VALUABLES estas.ishen ise” hare tak ts 





























NORFOLK, VA. { HOUSEHOLD * AUTOMOBILE STORAGE + MERCHANDISE RICHMOND, VA. 
=a NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION . Betablitched 1008 
Be egy VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 


* 
wopeat oSiaiNEE® Sauree®, wangegss CORPORATION 


Lowest 
WE SPECIALIZE” 16 ho MERCHANDICE STORAGE 1708 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 





DISTRIBUT fe 
AGENTS AERO. MAYELOWER TRANSIT COMPANY ‘ ¢ . bas Pt. 
mber . & ATA 


7 
M.W.A : be ~ ae 
Via ae TT oe BUILDINGS 





7 " SPRINKLERED 
HORFOLK, VA. [ pa ~~. a. U. S&S. BONDED 
"ay Soi Pm $$& PUBLIC 
STORE and DISTRIBUTE tt a LL eee = WAREHOUSES 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER la SiiGeruuee “eronsan 2. 
5 a Ae r 18ST R. 
AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL aos FO 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED » ‘ Wintec ae Ry Zw ae. 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE , ‘ ; © ee PER YEAR 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and PM, Finance and Storage 
f * , eo ar 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY ie car Distributors 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P.O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIBGINIA 



































NORFOLK, VA. ROANOKE, VA. [ 
Serving—Ve. Beach, Fi. Monroe, Newport News, Wiliamsh °9 ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


Security @ torage and Van Co. 269 W. Salem Ave, W., Reancke 5 
530 FRONT STREET Capacity 500 Cars meshensiets ‘tudtanlnad 
st Fireproof Fu re Worehouse Private Railroad Siding C Accurate Accounting 


tor Van bh Lift Von Service 
ons — Distribution bag bay EK ¢ Geoceme end Pool Cur Diswsibatien 
F W.A—ALLIED. VAN LINE for A General Merchandise Houses. 

=> rr ye dn Chain of Warehouses 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


) NORFOLK, VA. ee eee 
: | EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
SOUTHGATE §& [00° “aiwicniacre 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. Hiphect, nancial rating, new Areprest, AD-T. sprinklers 


| Idings; itowest Insurance rate (10.24); modern pn eat 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 “The Shippers’ Open Deor to Alaska and the Orient” 























For economical storage and distribution . 
will want to know more about our SEATTLE, WASH. 
‘ndividualized services. Our fireproof J.B. COODFELLOW, Pres. 


page sy me 4 7% hcg | OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 

pds Rages are Rey: eager Fn MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 

all rail, water and motor lines. ( 1288 Weptere fivenee Seat ie Wash. 
" Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Pool Car D 


tstribution — Reatais 
on Sieg thy const.; Sprinkler system; Imsuranee rate: 12.8c. oldies ennects 
with 








Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whemas. Assn. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Stop Werehousing Service! 


CULBERTSON 





SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 6. 40th St., Seattie § 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 


on 3 
a 


"Fhe 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con. 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 





ee 











SEATTLE, WASH. 
E, AS | Lieyd X. Ceder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.¥ AWS. .A.—N.F.W A-S.T.0A4 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chieage—San Francisce 











SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSE CO. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, im, Spokane 8 


Ph rece reap aye tc Service 
food and pe ee industries; 
islam seule ak New 60,000 

fon, ready about Apel Ist. 

Bec cprennems: ~ 





car distribu- 


a 36 36 tracks "ane modern ware- 
house und 





fas) NAWOERRY AVE. The 
Mon 5901 








cow WASH. 


‘S Kas 308-316 PACIFIC AVE. 


THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 


MEMBERS: AWA‘ACW:-WSWA 


pee STORAGE AND. 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 


Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 








WHEELING, W.VA. | W. W. KENAMOND, Owner 


WARWOOD TRANSFER co. 


Office: 133 No. 21st Street 
Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 


Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
Member Ind. Movers’ & Warchousemen’s Assn. 











APPLETON, WIS. | 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
és aN Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
oats 5) Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery a Specialty 


ly Harry H. Long + Moving & Storage 


Y 115 S. Wainut St pleton, Wis. Phone 6900 














GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT srorace co 


- BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS 4 
New York Office: Marinette Office: 

Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise Storage S. Customs, State and 
Pool Car Distribution Y publte Bonded 
Transit Storage Fo oe r "Handling 
untene. Goods cage Equipmen ing 

ard Private "sia on C&NW, 

" Storag C) 


CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 
Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 7@ units 
of all types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 
and cranes. 
Aero-Mayflower moving and sterage 


MADISON, WIS. | 





Inquiries ‘netted 











LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COLD STORAGE 


DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Store American” 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


House No. | and General Office . House No. 2 
East Chicago St. * 302 North Jackson St. 
LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 
Wholesale Distriet 4. Burglary Protection; Bonded 
Leeal Delivery Service sey Employees 
Hy eee Warehouse Reseipts 5. Complete Warehouse Syste® 
6. Services Minded 
Private 3 Siding—Chicago and North Western Railway—3rd Ward District 


—————«!, 











TACOMA, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


DISTRIBUTION. Senvice, INC, 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











In an article on page 38, Henry Lewis 
shows how a fleet service garage can be 


operated efficiently and economically. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ Marquette 7091 


MILWAUKEE'S ove COMPLETELY | | TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
© Over 125 Milton Coble Feet First Fleer Space » rat a Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

. Freezer and General ones Sterage 




















SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


“no SHEBOYGAN 


| a a on ae ee) WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


ATLAS STORAGE meee eae 


ofision OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC wanenousewes llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 














CANADA 











126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN ; TORONTO, ONT. WLINSOR, Pres. Gen. May. 
Wisconsin’s Largest Warehouse w. & Oe bad 


ting — iy ae M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, C 


Since 1904 we hove served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 

AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES pa OE se yy Bye nee : 

Chicago: Tel. Harrison 1496 @ New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 = onded. ‘ool Car Distribution. Household 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED oods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Sto 
ay 6 ET \ ca cauctcotseeh «okew Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 / Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TCAW—ALLIED VAN LINES 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ( TORONTO, ONTARIO | 


LINCOLN TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE Co sae icy COMPLETE MODERN ‘STORA : “AND Onterte 
MER EAD DEISeTION DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT D Srceege. =e outs Socenge Bended Sterage 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 oo cae Light Nene 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 






































MONTREAL, QUE. | 








NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION -SULAWRENCE WAREHOUSE NG 


000 FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
984 SO. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE 4 ee Oe NEXACT = ee a int 








Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee's most modern aad best located Waterfront Warehouse. Canadian Customs Send. 
le storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spet stocks. Sterage Capacity—Free Setting AN walt aw Pa a 
“in transit, Pool car distribution, p oudtons Bonded. New York Representative: Freak Bi Tu uly 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A 277 Breadway. New Y' 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwankes’s Finest” MONTREAL, QUEBEC [~~ sinusea ios 


G. KENWOOD, 
Pra & Man Dit. 


National Warehouse Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 








Private Reom System fer Sterage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 


— STATE BONDED — Charges Colleeted and Promptly Remitted 


Member: N. F. W. &., Can. W. & 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service re “Careful construction avoids costly de- 
468 E. Bruce S#. i struction,” says Charles L. Saperstein in 
Milwaukee 4 a Bes an article about shipping containers on 
4 page 53. 








C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 
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SERVICE 
Shoplifte 


Now by simply turning a crank, 
a man can raise and lower as much as a half 
ton with very little effort and in complete 
safety. With this Service Shoplifter, scores of 
lifting and stacking jobs can be done much 
faster and leave your men much fresher than 
back-breaking manual labor. 


Also, by lifting higher (54) you can stack up 
near the ceiling, saving much valuable floor 
space. 


Write Today for Descriptive Circular. 




















Cost-Saving Service Material Handling Products 


me 


Service 
Leveler 





Gas-Powered 
Hydraulic [Litt Truck 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 
Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
and Somerville 43, Mass. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
130 











Index to General Adverti 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 96 and 
are arranged alphabetically by states, cities and firms. % 


A 


Air Transport Assn. of America 
American Airlines, Inc. 
American District Pg mason Co. 
American Pull 

American Truc 


Baker-Raulang bi al 
Braniff Airways, Inc. .. 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. 


E 
Edison Stge. Battery Div., Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Farquhar Company, 

Pilter Paper Company 

Pisk Tire Co., Div. vu 8S. Rubber Co. 
Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Gerstenslager Company 


Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc. George 
Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Herman Body Company 

Highway Trailer Company 


International Harvester Co., Inc. 


K 
Kinnear Manufacturing Co. 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Meyercord Company 
Mining Safety Device Oo. 


National Skyway — a. 
New Haven Quilt & 
Nutting Truck & Gus } ng 


Oo 
Orangeville Manufacturing Oo. 


P 


Philco Corp., Stge. Battery Div. 
Photographer’s Assn, of America 


Revolvator Company 
Ross Carrier Company 


Service Caster & Truck Corp. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 


TACA Airways System 
Towmotor Corporation 
Trailmobile Company 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


Union Pacific Railroad 
United Air Lines 
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a 


Through 50 Years of Dependable Service 
DAVIDSON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Demonstrates the Component Parts of the ‘“Know-How”’ 


@ The Davidson brothers will tell you that the suc- 
cess of the Davidson Transfer & Storage Co., Balti- 
more, results from this: 

A knowledge of the component parts that make up 
the “know-how” of truck transport. 

They will point out that this knowledge began 
with their father 50 years ago, when a horse-drawn 
dray with the name Davidson on it appeared on the 
streets of Baltimore. 

They will show you that their business employs 
619 people, maintains five terminals and operates 
358 pieces of equipment with International Trucks 
and Tractors predominant. They will show you how 
their business is conducted with almost watch-like 
precision. 

They will, in short, show you evidence of busi- 
ness efficiency of the highest order. 

But go out on the loading dock, into the shops, 
or through the offices and you find evidence of an- 
other kind. You find an employe morale that ranks 


Davidson high among companies whose personnel 
relations are best. You find that long employe serv- 
ice records are common, until you are not surprised 
when a foreman or superintendent says, “Oh, I've 
been with Davidson for 25 years.” And you find that 
the Davidson employes work their heads off to give 
shippers service, because good service to shippers 
means success for Davidson. 

Sure, the Davidson operation is efficient. Probably 
none in the truck transport business is more efficient. 
But contributing greatly to Davidson efficiency is 
something even more admirable—the human some- 
thing that exists between the Davidson management 
and its employes. 

And after 50 years in the cartage and transport 
business, that human something is, most certainly, 
the thing in which the Davidsons take greatest pride. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 

















So far as Harborside is concerned, war-time problems are 
over. The ample and diversified facilities of this great rail- 
water terminal are now available for the handling, storagé, 
distribution, and trans-shipment of all manner of commodi- 
ties... the’ goods so vitally essential to domestic markets 
and foreign trade. 


Harborside’s location in the teeming center of America’s 
greatest industrial area gives it unique advantages. Its ultra- 
modern equipment and methods, trained personnel; and 

















experienced management assure safe, swift, and economia’ 
service. Insurance tates are low. Our representative, will Be 
glad to consult with customers—old and new—on theif 
dry- or cold-storage requirements. Telephone us toda 


Harborside offers direct connections with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and with all other lines, via lighterage . . . 16-Caf 
placement at one time. Only eight minutes from Hollanil 
Tunnel and trunk highways. Harborside is located directly 
opposite Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. 


34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 








